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Among the new features of The Christian 
Union for 1886 will be an enlargement 
of our Sunday-School Department, which 
we necessarily begin in this number 
in order that itt may reach our Sunday- 
school teachers in time. As enlarged, the 
pages devoted to this Department wiil in- 
clude : 

A translation or paraphrase of the Lesson. 

An historical or other introductory note. 

Exegetical notes. 

4 paper for Bible Class ‘Teachers, by 
Lyman Abbott, 








A paper for Primary Class Teachers, by 
Emily Huntington Miller. 

And a column of Hints and Helps, by a 
Layman, whose freshness of method and 
treatment all our readers will recognize in 
this week’s contribution, but who preserves 
his anonymous character,and whose secret 
we shall, at his request, maintain. 

With these features we believe the Sunday- 
School Department of The Christian Union 
will give the teacher an apparatus quite 
equal to that furnished by journals which 
give to it even more space. We remember 
that most Bible students are busy, and we 
study that brevity which isthe soul of sug- 
gestiveness as well as of wit, 








THE OUTLOOK. 


HE House of Representatives has adopted the 

New Rules. The question whether the appropria- 
tions should be divided among various committees, or 
retained in the charge of one committee on appro- 
priations, elicited a prolonged discussion, but the 
division of appropriations was carried by a majority 
of 226 to 70. So far as we can judge, three motives 
combined in bringing about this result : first, person 
al hostility to Mr. Randall, who has used his power as 
Chairman of the Appropriation Committee to prevent 
general legislation ; secondly, the belief, on the part 
of some members at least, that larger appropriations 
could be carried through by a division of responsibil 
ity ; and, thirdly, an honest opinion that a division 
of appropriations was necessary to facilitate the 
business of the House. We do not believe this last 
opinion correct, and we fear the second opinion is 
correct; but the result must show. The New Rules 
provide—and this isa great gain—that no general 
legislation shall be attached to appropriation bills. 
We cannot learn from the daily press that the rules 
proposed by the Senate, referred to in last week’s 
Obristian Union, have been adopted by the House. 
We are not sure that they have even yet been brought 
before the House for action. 





Senator Hoar, of Massachusetts, has the reputotion 
of being an intense partisan, and no one certainly 
can question his fealty to his party ; but he has cer- 
tainly shown a moral purpose far above subserviency 
to mere party interests in his proposal to repeal what 
is usually known as the Tenure of Office law. This 
law, passed during the administration of Andrew 
Johnson, for the purpose of limiting the Presidential 
power over the office, provided that no person ap- 
pointed by and with the con-ent of the Senate should 
be removed except with its consent, nor during its 
recess except for specified causes, which latter clause 
was modified under the administration of General 
Grant so as to allow a su-pension during recess. 
We have no doubt that Senator Hoar’s bill is in the 
interest of the country. Civil Service Reform may 
limit the power either of removal or of appointment, 
but it cannot well do both. If the President bas not 
authority 10 remove officers whose administration is 
not satisfactory to him, he cannot be held responsible 
for maladministratioa. The gross evils which were 
connected with the Freedmen’s Bureau were largely 
due to the fact that General Howard’s subordinates 
were President Johnson’s appointments, and were 
not really subordinate to their nominal head. It may 
be safely assumed that the Democratic Senators will 
vote for Senator Hoar’s measure, and we trust that 
enough Republican Senators will vote with him to 
secure the passage of the repeal. 





We are glad to see that there is « very prospect that 
the Postal Telegraph bill will be early introduced in 
both houses of Congress, and pushed vigorously for- 
ward by its advocates. It ought to be clearly under- 





stood that this is not a new measure. As far back as 
1846 Hon. Cave Johnson, Postmaster General under 
James K. Polk, reported to the President: ‘‘ It be- 
comes a question of great importance how far the 
Government will allow individuals to divide with it 
the business of transmitting intelligence—an impor- 
tant duty confided to it by the Constitution. In the 
case of individuals or associations, the telegraph may 
become the most potent instrament the world ever 
knew to effect sudden and large speculations to rob 
the many of their advantages and concentrate them 
on the few.” In point of fact the fortunes which the 
telegraph monopoly has built up are not chiefly the re- 
sult of legitimate profits on a legitimate business, but 
largely of facilities for speculations afforded by early 
and exclusive intelligence of changes in the market 
—intelligence which ought to belong to the whole 
people on equal terms. It is reported that Senator 
Edmunds in his new bill will provide for allowing 
the purchase of existing lines, where this can be done 
advantageously, by the Government. This isa prac- 
tical reform ; and its aduption would go far to bring 
the telegraph within the reach and use of all the peo- 
ple. Until it is adopted the telegraph will remain 
the instrument of the few. 





Senator Hoar’s bill respecting the Presidential 
succession has passed the Senate. It devolves the 
Presidential office upon members of the Cabinet in 
succession, a8 we have already described. The only 
serious debate in the Senate appears to have been on 
the question whether the office thus held should be 
temporarily filled until a new and special election 
could be held. The Senate decided this question in 
the negative by a majority of sixteen votes. The 
bill has now gone to the House, where this question 
is likely to provoke considerable discussion. The 
objection to the measure in its present form, urged 
by its opponents, is that it confers the Presidency 
upon an official not elected by the people. Two 
amendments to the Constitution have al-o been pro- 
posed to provide for the possible contingency of the 
death of both President and Vice President : one the 
election of a second Vice-President, to be voted for 
at the time of the election of the President and first 
Vice-President ; the other a clause conferring on the 
House of Representatives the authority to elect a 
President to serve out the unexpired term in case of 
the President’s and Vice-President’s death. The 
New York ‘‘ Sun,” which proposes the latter method, 
argues with some force that this would be accordant 
with the spirit of the Constitution, which now pro- 
vides for the election of a President by the House 
when no one of the candidates voted for by the 
Electoral College has a majority of the electoral 
vote. 





The country will look with interest to see what 
relations are maiotained between the President and 
the House on the one side, and the Senate on the 
other. The present iudications are that the Demo- 
cratic party in the House is far from a unit, and will 
not give the recommendations of the President's 
message any wnited or cordial support. On the other 
hand, the indications at this writing are that the 
Senate will not engage in any factious and partisan 
warfare against the nominations of the President, 
and that it will recognize his constitutional right of 
removal and appointment, while it will exercise its 
own right and perform its own duty of supervision. 
This, certainly, it should do. For all appointments 
made with the advice and consent of the Senate, the 
Senate is partially responsible, and it has no right 
either to refure to confirm in office men who possess 
the necessary qualifications, but are, from pulitical 
partisan reasons, obnoxious to the dominant party, 
or to confirm those who are unworthy or incompe- 
tent. We should be glad to see the ban of secrecy 
taken off, and the character of all nominations dis- 
cussed in open session. 
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The election of Hugh O’Brien for Mayor of Boston 
is for two reasons significant. A year ago he was 
elected by the Democratic party, and was regarded 
by many citizens as a “‘ring” candidate. The pos- 
session of political power had asanctifying influence ; 
he broke with the ‘‘ Ring,” and proved himself an 
efficient and capable reformer, and, in spite of the 
hostility of the lower elements of his own party, he 
has now been re-elected over a wholly unobjection- 
able candidate on the other side, and with the hearty 
and earnest support of more than enough Independ- 
ent Republicans to counterbalance party defection. 
His re-election under such circumstances is a signifi- 
cant witness to the political value of honesty and 
efficiency in administration. While it indicates 
partly a change in the population of Boston, it quite 
as much indicates the decay of old-time race preju- 
dices ; for Hugh O’Brien, as his name indicates, is 
an Irishman, and was born in the Emerald Is!e. 





We have only an imperfect and abbreviated report 
of the decision of the Court in Atlanta respecting the 
constitutionality of the prohibitory law. According 
to this report it appears that the Jaw, while generally 
prohibitory, permits the sale of native wiues. The 
Court holds this discrimination against the products 
of other States unconstitutional and void, but main- 
tains the law, and sets aside as constitutional the 
exception. The text of the decision is not before us, 
but we confess ourselves unable to see how by the 
decision of the Court the exception can be taken out 
from the law and thus practically a new statute 
made operative, prohibiting native as well as im- 
ported wines. It may be, as the New York ‘ Her- 
ald ” says, that the people consented to this law only 
because of the exception in favor of home products. 
For aught the Court may know officially, it was 
passed, not as a moral statute, but as a protective 
system. 





The letter on another page from ‘‘ the Bench” is 
not from a literary gentleman who has adopted the 
common if not altogether pardonable artifice of as- 
suming the character of a workingman. We are, of 
course, liable to be imposed on by such a personifica- 
tion, but in this instance, as in that of Mr. Willetts, 
we have been certified that the writer is exactly what 
he assumes to be. There is certain'y force in his 
point. A life of drudgery is demoralizing ; but we are 
not able to see any way in which it can be avoided, 
except by industrial reforms which will give the 
workingman a share of the profits and so an enlarged 
income and less hours of labor, and a share of con- 
trol and so a call to exercise his brains about his 
work if not always directly upon it. At all events, 
we commend to the careful attention of our readers 
this ‘‘ Voice from tne Bench.” 





Av extraordinary story comes across the wires 
from San Francisco, giving details of a plot for the 
wholesale assassination of some of the most promi- 
nent business men on the Pacific Coast. This plot 
was organized in ‘‘The Socialistic, Revolutionary 
Association,” and a search in the rooms by the police 
discloses a complete laboratory for the manufacture 
of infernal machines. The scheme was in some way 
mixed up with a purpose to expel the Chinese, though 
what the murder of a number of men, who are cer- 
tainly not distinguished as friends of the Chinese, 
had to do with the crusade directed against the latter 
it is not easy to tell. So far as we can judge, the dis- 
covery simply affords another illustration of that 
singular appetite for sensational crime which is one 
of the most mysterious as it is one of the most char- 
acteristic vicious outgrowths of our modern civiliza- 
tion. 


The Supreme Court has affirmed the sentence of 
the court below in the case of ex-Delegate Cannon of 
Utah, convicted under the Edmunds law of polygamy, 
and sentenced to a fine and imprisonment. The sig- 
nificance of the decision lies in the fact that the 
Court held that it is not necessary to prove a formal 
marriage ; that evidence that the accused lived in the 
same house with two or more women, and held them 
out to the world, by his language or conduct, as both 
his wives, is sufficient evidence to justify conviction. 








The United States Senators have been discussing 
the subject of ‘‘cold tea.” Senator Frye, of Maine, 
introduced an amendment to the Senate Rules, aimed 
against all use of wines or liquors in the Senate 
committee rooms. Thereupou Senator Ingalls sent 
up to the Clerk’s desk the bill of fare of the Senate 
restaurant, under the charge of the new “man from 





Maine,” and the Olerk read off from one of its pages 


.a full list of wines: Sauternes, sherry, Madeira, 


hock, clarets, champagne, port, Burgundy, Ameri- 
can wines, ales, and liqueurs. This produced a sin- 
gular scene of confusion and some pleasing disclaim- 
ers from Senators, who declared one after the other 
that they never used wines or liquors in the Capitol ; 
they were so numerous as to suggest that ‘‘ the man 
from Maine” had provided this bill of fare wholly 
for visitors. Finally the rules were passed without 
Senator Frye’s amendment ; hey leave the Senators 
at liberty to drink in the committee rooms, but pro- 
hibit all sale in the restaurant. We shall look with 
interest to see whether this prohibition succeeds 
under the direct eye of the Senate which has enacted 
it. 





The daily papers are full of reports of negotiations 
between Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Parnell, the purpose 
of which is supposed to be an alliance which will 
enable Mr. Gladstone, with the aid of the Irish mem- 
bers, to take the head of the Government. We 
advise our readers to take these reports with caution, 
rememberiug that if, on the one hand, Mr. Parnell’s 
party gives him abalance of power and makes him 
formidable both as an antagonist and an ally, the 
inveterate prejudices of the Englishmen against the 
Irish make any charge of alliance with the Irish 
leader an effective political weapon. That Mr. 
Gladstone is preparing a bill to be submitted to 
Parliament, to secure justice to the Irish people, and 
to give them some measure of home rule, may be 
accepted as an undoubted fact. This, however, is 
not the result of the last elections, for Mr. Gladstone 
has been for some years openly in favor of some 
measure of home rule for Ireland, provided it could 
be accompanied with two things: first, full protec- 
tion to life and property ; second, the preservation 
of Imperial unity. What Mr. Gladsone’s purpose is 
at the present juncture can better be ascertained by 
our readers from his past record than from reports 
of anticipated political alliances ; and best of all, per- 
haps, from the following letter, written during the 
election, toa number of Irish citizens of St. Louis 
who had addressed a letter to him immediately after 
the resignation of the late Likeral Government, in 
which they declare that he is ‘the first English 
statesman since Lord Fitzwilliams who has attempted 
to mitigate the miseries of the Irish people.” 





This letter of Mr. Gladstone’s is so significant, and 
at the same time so brief, that we give it in full. 
It is as follows : 


Hawarven Caste, Cressire, November 30. 
Gentlemen : 

The opportune publication of your letter in the St. Louis 
‘*Republican’’ reminds me that it has not yet received 
from me the full acknowledgment which it so well deserved. 
I am very grateful to you for your words of generous kind- 
ness, and, moreover, I am convinced that they speak the 
general sentiments of America. I have them before me at 
a time when the Liberal party, which alone has ever made 
any attempt to redress the grievances of Ireland, is described 
by Mr. Parnell as the party :vhich cons‘gns her citizens to 
chains, imprisonment, and death. As having been the 
leader of that party for the chief part of the last twenty 
years, I am well aware how large a share of the weight of 
this accusation, if it be a just one, must rest upon me. 
Whether just or not, it has been the signal for a systematic 
co-operation of Irish Nationalists and English Tories in the 
present elections, which has taken from us and won for 
Toryism between twenty and thirty seats. I pass no judg- 
ment upon these remarkable occurrences, and my only reply 
to the vituperation of the hour is this: Of the more arduous 
labors of my long public life a large part have been devoted 
to the service of Ireland ; and the most potent of the motives 
which have led me at an advanced age to forego a long- 
coveted repose has been and is the hope of possibly being 
allowed to render her some further service. With renewed 
thanks, I remain, gentlemen, 


Your most faithful servant, W. E, Guapstone. 





The term of M. Grévy’s presidency of France ex- 
pires on the 30th of January next, and in accordance 
with the provision of the Constitution, the National 
Assembly, at a joint meeting of both chambers, must 
elect his successor at least one month before his term 
of service expires. It is almost a foregone conclusion 
that President Grévy will be his own successor, in 
spite of his advancing years and his increasing infirm- 
ities, which, if reports are to be trusted, are already 
bearing heavily upon him. It will hardly be possible 
for the antagonistic divisions of the Republicans to 
agree upon any other candidate. France is just now 
singularly poor in the material of statesmanship. M. 
Clemenceau is too much of a radical to command 
the support of the Conservative Republicans, and M. 
Brisson, who has been for a long time in training for 





the position, has lost prestige by the political reverses 
of the Ministry of which he is the head. M. Ferry 
has been a still greater loser by the recent elections ; 
the Opportunists, of whom he is the recognized 
leader, are too much discredited at present to secure 
contro]. The Republicans in the Chamber of Depu- 
ties are so divided that no government can be 
secure without a combination support, and there is 
at present no man strong enough to command the 
confidence of all sections. M. Brisson is carrying on 
his government more by sufferance than by the cor- 
dial support of any section. 





The world seems to be passing through a new epoch 
of race prejudice. The persecutions of the Jews in 
Russia and parts of Austria, and the outrages upon 
the Chinese in this ccuntry, have been followed by a 
wholesale expulsion of Poles from Eastern Prussia 
and Silesia. Thousands of these unfortunate immi- 
grants have been sent out of Germany by arbitrary 
mandate, and in a most tyrannical fashion. When 
Prince Bismarck was questioned on the subject in a 
recent session of the Reichstag, he replied by reading 
an Imperial message expreszed in the most arbitrary 
terms, declaring that the expulsion was the act of 
Prussia, and that any attempt to call the Government 
to account in the Reichstag was an attack on the 
independence of the confederated States of the Em- 
pire. The Chancellor supplemented this declaration 
by adding that while he was prepared to defend his 
action in the Prussian Parliament, he would not deign 
to give any explanation in the Reichstag. This haughty 
refusal to explain one of the most arbitrary acts of 
modern times on the part of a civilized government 
is in keeping with the act of expulsion. If this 
principle were carried out, modern society would be 
revolutionized. While it may be proper under cer- 
tain circumstances to restrict immigration, there is 
uo justification for wholesale expulsions of inoffensive 
people, who have accepted the hospitality of another 
country under what they suppose to be its tacit 
recognition of their right to life and peaceful means 
of livelihood. This kind of oppression has never 
gone without its just penalty, and it never will. 





The ‘‘ Christian World” of November 26 brings 
us a report of a crowded meeting in the City Temple 
for a discussion between Churchmen and Noncon- 
formists on the question of disestablishment. The 
distinction between disestablishment and disendow- 
ment, ignored in many of the discussions in this coun- 
try, was clearly brought out. It was declared by 
one Dissenter, a Wesleyan Methodist, that all churches 
erected during the last seventy years should be 
handed over to the Episcopal Ohurch, and he would 
willingly give up all claim to the other churches aud 
to the cathedrals. On the other hand, two at least of 
the Church speakers declared themselves in favor 
of a sweeping measure of church reform, which 
would enable the people of every parish to nominate 
their own pastor, and the clergy of their diocese 
their own bishop, which would do away with the 
Bench of Bishops in the House of Lords and with 
the Ecclesiastical Oourts. If we may judge of the 
English pulse from this meeting, it is not at all im- 
possible that disestablishment without disendow- 
ment may be brought about, not by a partisan vic- 
tory, but by amicable mutual adjustment. 





We have received a circular letter from the Ameri- 
can Missionary Association, giving the details as to 
the burning of the school building at Quitman, Ga. 
They do not differ materially from those already 
given through the public press. A hotel property in 
the town, belonging to a Mrs. Allen, of Waterbury, 
Conn., was given to the Association for school pur- 
poses early in the year. The gift was accepted, and 
the school opened. There was some objection on 
the part of citizens to the conversion of the hotel, 
which was in the center of the town, into a colored 
school, and negotiations were opened for its ex- 
change for other property in the outskirts; but, 
pending the negotiations, the property proposed for 
a site was purchased by other parties, and there- 
fore the school was opened as originally intended. 
The teachers were from the first subjected to serious 
annoyances, and in some cases to open insults. The 
principal was once shot at. The Mayor offered a re- 
ward for the apprehension of the criminal, but with- 
out success. On the 17th of November the building 
was set on fire and burned to the ground, the in- 
mates barely escaping with their lives. The Mayor 
promptly offered a reward for the arrest and 
conviction of the incendiaries, and four days 
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after the fire a public meeting of citizens was 
held denourcing the outrage, and asking the Amer- 
ican Missionary Association to establish another 
school. The Association has resolved to do so, 
either at Quitman or some other point in that general 
region, but needs additional funds to enable .it to 
do so. For this purpose, as well as to make good 
the personal loss to their teachers, they make a 
special appeal—one, let us add, which it seems 
to. us should especially commend itself to the 
friends of colored education in the South. Our 
readers have in this statement all the essential facts. 
They appear to us to make it clear that the incen- 
diarism was the work of ‘‘ lewd fellows of the baser 
sort,” and that the better citizens of the town have 
done promptly what they could to disavow and con- 
demn the outrage. 


Our readers do not need to be reminded that the 
collections for the hospitals will be taken on Satur- 
day and Sunday, and extensive arrangements have 
been made to reach the benevolent public. The 
amount given has steadily increased each year, and 
we trust that the greatest donation ever made for 
this purpose will be made on Saturday and Sunday 
next. There isno nobler charity in the city, nor one 
that appeals more directly to the impulses aroused by 
the Christmas season. 





The students at Harvard are reviving their attempt 
to have compulsory attendance at prayers abolished. 
We see no occasion to add to or modify the opinion 
we have already expressed on this subject. We even 
doubt whether the petitions signed represent the full 
opinion of the students. To resist such a movement 
always subjects its antagonists to ridicule, if not 
odium. We are inclined to believe that the second 
sober thought of the majority of the college students 
would be in favor of some measure, at least, of com- 
pulsory religious services ; we know this to be the 
opinion of many. 





It is perhaps difficult to say whether Pasteur’s 
remedy has suddenly given increased publicity to 
cases of hydrophobia, or an accidental increase of 
cases of hydrophobia has called attention to Pasteur’s 
remedy. At all events, London is subject to quite a 
hydrophobia panic, and it is now proposed both 
there and here to require all dogs in the city to be 
muzzled throughout the year. The old notion that 
hydrophobia is characteristic only of hot weather 
appears to be refuted by present experiences. The 
experts declare the Spitz dog to be the most danger- 
ous, while the collie and the Newfoundland are 
among those least liable to attack. The doctors are 
not yet agreed respecting the value of Pasteur’s 
inoculation. 


The Singer Sewing-Machine Works at Elizabeth, 
N. J., have been closed, throwing 3,000 men out of 
work. The property was attached for taxes.——M. 
Adolph Deucher has been elected President of Switzer- 
land for the year 1886. He isa Radical.——The French 
in Tonquin have bad a victory over the Black Flags. 
——tThe President has nominated the Hon. John Bige- 
low to be Assistant Treasurer of the United States at 
New York, vice Thomas Acton. Thenomination meets 
with general commendation. Mr. Acton’s official 
conduct is receiving the highest praise. ——Jackson- 
ville, Fla., has suffered from an extensive fire. Es- 
timated damage, $400,000. ——Two blackmailers have 
been arrested in England for attempting to extort 
money from the Prince of Wales. ——The strike in 
Monongahela mines continues. Terrible destitution 
exists among the miners. The Mexican revolution 
ists have been scattered into small bands, practically of 
banditti.—A flood in a coal mine at Nanticoke, Pa., 
last Friday, cut off some thirty miners from escape. 
Efforts are still being made to reach them, but it is 
believed all have perished. Experts testified before 
the New York Senate Gas Committeo that the con- 
solidated companies have made a profit of $80,000,000 
out of a capital of $9,000,000 since the consolidation. 
——tThe Mormon editor of the Ogden ‘‘ Herald” has 
been convicted of libeling Chief Justice Zane. ——The 
unpublished correspondence of General Grant in the 
Fitz John Porter case has been given to the public. —— 
Robert Toombs, before the war a prominent politician, 
for ashort time Secretary of State of the Confederacy, 
and, since the war, one of the few Southern “‘ irrecon- 
cilables,” died at Washington, Ga., last Sunday.—— 
A banquet was given to Mr. Robert Garrett at Staten 
Island last week by Mr. Erastus Wiman and his 
associates, to celebrate the completion of the plans for 
the entrance into New York of the Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad. 











PROHIBITION IN IOWA. 


E referred last week to the report of Senator 
Sutton as to the working of Prohibition in 
the State of Iowa. This report occupies a page of 
the ‘‘ Tribune.” It gives the names of the towns 
and counties from which the reports have been re- 
ceived, generally the name of the correspondent 
sending the report, the number of open saloons sell- 
ing in each town, and it also gives an abstract of the 
letters received from the various connties. Sucha 
report as this is still open to criticism, because cor- 
respondents will observe and report, to some extent, 
through their own prejudices. The reports, how- 
ever, are not from men of one party or one calling. 
A number of them come from prominent citizens, 
and some from clergymen ; and, on the whole, the 
statement appears to be as trustworthy as can be 
well obtained. 

The general result, as we have already indicated, 
is 1,837 open saloons, an increase of 31 since the 
passage of the law; open saloons reported in 67 
counties of the State ; and the liquor business openly 
taxed or licensed by the municipal authorities in 25 
towns and cities. From 13 counties the reports indi- 
cate a diminution of saloons and of drunkenness. 
From 21 counties the reports indicate either that 
there is no improvement or that the condition is 
absolutely worse than it was before. Under the 
previous law the responsibility for regulating the 
liquor traffic rested upon the people of the locality ; 
under the present law it rests upon the people of the 
State. In those localities, therefore, where there is 
no strong temperance sentiment, there is even less 
attempt to restrain the liquor traffic than before the 
present enactment. The report from Scott County 
may be regarded as a typical one : ‘‘ Many who could 
not get a license two years ago are now running 
the worat kinds of saloons.” (a the other hand, in 
those localities where temperance sentimentis strong 
the prohibitory law is welcomed asa great advantage. 
There were 6 cities of the second class, 16 towns of 
between one and two thousand inhabitants, and 38 
smaller towns that had adopted prohibition under the 
old local option law, and in these towns the prohibi- 
tory law is a gain to the temperance men. Mr. Sut- 
ton’s report gives the impartial reader the impression 
that he is a fair-minded man, of judicial tempera- 
ment and rather unusual ability both to see and to 
state the truth, and his conclusion appears to be 
borne out by his investigations ; namely, that prohi- 
bition ‘‘has done great good wherever the field was 
prepared for it, and where the people wanted it and 
would elect public officers to enforce it, and has 
restricted the traffic in places like Iowa City and 
Muscatine, even where only a minority favored it, 
but where that minority is determined and aggres- 
sive.” But, ‘on the other hand, in those localities 
where there is no public sentiment strong enough to 
enforce it, its only effect has been to give the govern- 
ment over to the saloon power and to free liquor ; 
and he concludes that the cities in which this state of 
things exists must have relief, and that it can be 
secured only by giving them an option between pro- 
hibition and high license. 

One thing is very certain: such reports of the 
practical working of law should be welcomed by all 
those whe desire in the most effective and speedy 
manner possible to restrain the liquor traffic and 
limit the evils which it produces. Whatever conclu- 
sions may be drawn from the facts, let us by all 
means have the facts, and have them, not in general 
and unverified statements, but in the fullest detail 
and in the most trustworthy and authenticated man- 
ner. 








LOOK AHEAD. 


HE story of the unhappy woman who turned 
back in her flight from destruction, and re- 
mained forever transfixed, teaches a universal lesson. 
There is no subtler temptation than that which 
prompts strong men to recall past weaknesses and 
former transgressions and to surrender to the feel- 
ing of discouragement which always follows in the 
train of such recollections. The memory of failures 
and sins ought to keep us humble, but they ought not 
to weaken us ; it is a satanic immortality of evil which 
binds the load of remembered sins on the pilgrim’s 
back so securely that neither the consciousness of the 
divine love nor of genuine repentance can loosen and 
cast it off. This temptation to doubt the reality of 
sorrow for misdoings and of the infinite compassion 
which makes them, though they were scarlet, whiter 
than snow, comes to those who are best equipped 
for usefulness and most sensitive to their own short- 
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comings. Those who are really pure at heart suffer 
tenfold for their offenses, and are the easy prey of 
the temptation which prompts them to turn back 
when their gaze should be forward. 

The world is slowly reversing some of its old and 
false conceptions of life, and among them the thought 
of human life asa continual fall from a former state 
of health and soundness, rather than as a possible 
growth out of imperfection into strength and purity. 
We do not expect the calyx-covered bud to breathe 
forth the sweetness of the flower, uor the flower to 
possess the ripeness of the fruit. Neither should we 
look for perfectness, for full and rounded symmetry, 
in adevelopment which moves slowly, stage by stage, 
through the long education of experience, to remote 
and final completeness. The golden age is behind us 
only in the heathen myths; in the Christian prophe- 
cies it always lies ahead. The lily is not less fair or 
fragrant because its roots are in the mud; its saintly 
purity is the whiter because of the transformation 
which it has wrought in the elements of its life. A 
human character, full of aspiration, drawn upward 
by all the impulses of its nature now that they are 
brought into harmony and educated into strength, 
is not less noble because of the hours of weakness 
through which it has passed. If God’s promises are 
true, the stains which it feels, and which others per- 
haps remember, are no longer visible to One who sees 
all things as they are. The sure defense against the 
temptation to be weakened by the memory of past 
sins is to look always ahead ; to feel that one’s true 
life lies always in advance, and never behind ; that 
out of one’s weakness true penitence brings strength, 
and out of one’s sorrows there may be formed a crown 
of joy. 


A LESSON OF CHRISTMAS. 


HERE is one passage in the New Testament the 

tianslation of which, both in the new and the 
old version, has seemed to us to miss Paul’s mean- 
ing. ‘In due season,” says the English translation, 
‘*we shall reap if we faint not; as we have there- 
fore opportunity, let us do good unto all men.” 
Now, the word rendered ‘‘ season” in one clause and 
‘*opportunity ’ in the other is the same. What the 
Apostle says is this: ‘‘In due season we shall reap 
if we faint not; as therefore we have a season, let 
us do good unto all men.” This is our spring season, 
when we are to sow our benevolence; by ard by 
comes the harvest season, when we shall reap the 
fruits of it. If all your good-doing brings you no 
reward, if it is all a thankless task, still be not 
weary; the seed may lie seemingly dead in the 
locked furrow, but faith sees the golden grain wav- 
ing in the future above the grave. This life is God’s 
appointed season for doing good; the next life is 
God’s appointed season for harvesting. 

God has so ordered the whole economy of this life 
that no man can well live and prosper without doing 
good to his fellow-men. The farmer can make noth- 
ing from his farm without feediag the hungry; the 
cotton manufacturer nothing from his mill without 
clothing the naked; the railroad company nothing 
on its stock without carrying food from the surplus 
markets to the hungry mouths. The money that lies 
idle in a chest is valueless to its possessor; noth- 
ing blesses its owner that does not also bless some 
one else. There are, indeed, some few methods of 
money- getting that carry only a curse with them— 
gambling, most forms of liquor-selling, many forms 
of speculation; but all legitimate business holds 
wealth in both hands, and gives alike to the seller 
on the one side of the counter and to the buyer on 
the other. Thus, in the very nature and constitution 
of life, no man can be actively engaged in the com- 
monest forms of bread-winning without giving also 
bread to his neighbor. He livesin a season in which 
he is perforce compelled to do good, whether he will 
or no. 

We have often pointed out in The Christian Union 
this general principle, and urged upon our readers 
the truth that the law of Christian love is not com- 
plied with by doles of charity, large or small ; that it 
requires the consecration of one’s whole business, 
and all one’s possessions, to the service of humanity, 
and the use of all his faculties and all his opportuni- 
ties in making the world richer, wiser, and better 
than he found it. It is not enough, as chance gives 


us an opportunity, to do casual good here and there. 
True love, wise love, love with the insight of faith, 
perceives in all of life a season for doing good, 
and acts accordingly, and oftentimes it finds itselt 
perplexed between the conflicting claims of what men 
call business and benevolence—perplexed to know 
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whether it can do more good by keeping its energies 
and its means in the ordinary channels of industry, 
or diverting them in other directions. 

But Curistmas comes to remind us, among other 
things, that no man can afford to confine his benevo- 
lence to business channels, and to do good only by 
methods that straightway remunerate him. Lest we 
should forget the claims of humanity, and think 
wholly of our salaries and not of our service, wholly 
of what we are to receive and not at all of what we 
can give, the Lord makes clear to us that some bene- 
factions must be rendered which bring with them no 
return. So he gives us our children, on whom we 
lavish love and service, looking for no recompense, 
except the recompense which love pays in grateful 
appreciation. So he gives us some helpless poor— 
“The poor ye have always with you ;” so he gives us 
opportunity to minister in higher realms to needs 
which cannot pay for service, in churches which are 
never truly self-supporting, and in colleges and 
higher institutions of learning whose stock declares 
nc earthly dividends. So, too, he brings about re- 
current festivals, Christmas and birthdays, and bids 
us forget the larger cares of business toil in the 
smaller cares of domestic love. And the father 
escapes the worry of the street, buying toys instead 
of stocks, and books instead of grain, and studying 
only how he shall make the home luminous with lov- 
ing faces, and resounding with laughter and the clap- 
ping of hands. This is not, if he be a true man, 
more a work of love than is all the more serious labor 
of his life ; in truth, itis less; it is not the work 
and it is the recreation of love. At such times she 
ceases to wear a serious guise and a knitted brow, 
and to be tense in nerve and muscle, and gives herself 
up fora day to the gayety of goodness. These are 
the holidays of love's life, which, if she take them 
aright, make all love's service easier, and all love's 
burden lighter, and all love’s perplexities less per- 
plexirg. For this hour love ceases to labor, and 
simply lives spontaneously ; and when the hour is 
spent, she puts on her work day clothes with new 
spirit and assumes her work-day tasks with fresh zest. 

Such a Merry Christmas gives to all who possess it 
a Happy New Year. 








NOT BIG, BUT GREAT. 


EW YORK has long been a big city ; it ought 

to have been a great one. There are many 
germs of greatness in it, but they need development. 
It is fast becoming a beautiful city. Every year 
marks a steady advance in architecture and inthose 
fine effects of large construction which have always 
been associated with imperial cities. New business 
structures of great size and of impressive design are 
rapidly taking the place of old and insignificant 
buildings in all parts of the city. The advance in 
domestic architecture during the past decade has 
been marvelous. Beautiful houses are no longer 
uncommon ina city which was formerly given over 
mostly to pretentious dwellings. There are many 
homes in New York which will compare favorably 
with the finest residences in the world for perfect 
taste in matters of decoration and for that atmos- 
phere of refinement in material things which charac- 
terizes the homes of a cultivated people. The city 
has become the emporium of the nation. All parts 
of the country send their representatives here to enjoy 
fortunes which have been accumulated at distant 
points. The entire country does its shopping in New 
York, and the magnitude of the business constituency 
of the city is indicated by the great number of ex- 
tensive and el: gant stores in all departments of busi- 
ness. Moreover, the city has become, as has lately 
been pointed out with some emphasis, the resort of 
the leisure class of the whole country, who find here 
many of those things which goto make up the sum 
total of an affluent life. The current is flowing 
strongly in this direction: what is now needed is 
such attention to the development of the resources 
of the city as will make New York in all senses what 
it ought to be—the real capital of the nation. 

There has been some discussion of late in regard 
to the literary supremacy of Boston—a discussion 
which may not be altogether fruitless if it opens the 
eyes of the residents of New York to the needs of 
theirown city. Boston has a great literary prestige, 
noble literary traditions, ample facilities for literary 
work, and a large company of trained writers. 
These things she is not likely to lose ; certainly noone 
could wish that the noble chapter of literary history 
which Boston has written should ever be closed. 
There are evidences, however, that while Boston is 





not parting with her large share of literary activity 
she is dividing it with other cities, and especially with 
New York. In the nature of things this must be so, 
and it is altogether for the benefit of our literature 
that it should be so. New York is attracting more 
and more the younger literary workers, who find here 
facilities and opportunities for work which only a 
great city can offer. What is needed now is a steady 
development and fostering of those germs of literary 
growth which already exist here. New York has 
been sadly deficient in that local spirit which has 
characterized Boston from the beginmng. The 
beautiful metropolis of New England has come to 
hold a great place by virtue of a thoughtful and 
intelligent regard for her best interests. It is the 
absence of this kind of strong local feeling which has 
prevented New York from being in fact what it has 
long been in population—a great city. Our libra- 
ries ought to have far more money at their dis 
posal ; those already in existence ought to be enlarged 
and made more accessible ; and there ought to be 
more of them. It ought to be possible for any 
student of American history, for instance, to find 
bere every book which he needs for the prosecution 
of his studies, except those which are of a purely 
local nature. A city of the population of New York 
ought to have a number of great libraries. 

In this connection Dr. Waldstein’s article on ‘‘ The 
Lesson of Greek Art,” in the current number of the 
‘‘OCentury Magazine,” ought to be carefully read. 
The suggestions which this brilliant young archzol- 
ogist makes are not only to the point, but they are emi- 
nently practical. They indicate the lines in which the 
rich men of New York could begin to-morrow to adorn 
their city, and to lay the foundations of a noblerand 
wider life amongst us. New York cannot hope to 
keep anything more than acommercial supremacy 
unless she provides those attractions which every 
great European center offers in the way of books and 
art. The absence of these things will be felt more 
and more, and will finally react against the prosperity 
of the city unless they are provided. The delightful 
atmosphere of Washington is already attracting peo 
ple from all parts of the country to the national 
capital; such an atmosphere exists in this city, 
but it needs to be greatly extended and enriched. 
New York is full of cultivated men and women, but 
as arule they have not been its leaders. To make 
prominent this side of our city life, to develop it by 
every means, to make wealth accessory to it, and so 
to create in New York a soul of taste and knowledge 
and aspiration commensurate with its immense bulk 
of material accumulation, is the duty of the hour. 
No wealthy citizen ought to pass over the claims of 
the city upon his purse. It is the duty of every such 
citizen to contribute something to its beauty and ad- 
vancement. If this duty were felt as it ought to be, 
in ten years New York would be one of the most at- 
tractive cities in the world. A small percentage of 
the wealth of the city intelligently devoted to 
the development of its higher interests would un- 
doubtedly place it, so far as time would permit, in 
the front rank of great cities. 

It will be matter of lasting regret that Mr. Van 
derbilt’s purpose to establish here a great art gallery 
was not carried into effect. Such a gallery, munifi- 
cently endowed, and with provision for the work of 
artists through prizes or otherwise, would establish 
for all future time that hold upon the art life of the 
nation which New York already possesses. There 
ought to be here every facility for an aspiring stu- 
dent in every department of intellectual and art life. 
Columbia College could easily become a great univer- 
sity if there could be focused upon it a strong general 
interest in its welfare. The various art schools cught 
to be largely endowed, the various libraries greatly 
increased in resources and in facilities for the use of 
them, and every attention ought to be paid to the 
external adornment of the city by statues and by arch- 
itecture. All these results could be attained and no 
individual would be the poorer, while the community 
would be infinitely the richer. Who will lead the 
way ? 








DON’T. 


8 our readers know, The Christian Union does 

& not believe in an indiscriminating condemna- 
tion of the drama. But we think there is good 
reason for saying that the most dangerous form of 
the drama is that form which is least feared, and 
which often finds its place in school performances, 
social gatherings, and even quasi church assemblages. 
There is a singular fascination about performing 
before the public, and when it requires, or is thought 





to require, no special study, when applause can be 
won by exaggerated stage effects, principally those 
of a burlesque kind, the fascination is too strong to 
be resisted by the generally shallow natures which 
most easily feel it. 

The managers of the New York theaters—and we 
suppose the same thing is true of managers else- 
where—are continually in receipt of applications from 
all sorts of folk, large and little, who have been 
seized with a mania for the stage, developed by a 
real or imaginary success in private theatricals. 
From an article in the New York ‘ Herald,” giving 
the results of an interview with one of the New York 
managers, we quote two or three of the applications 
from these stage-struck personages : 

Dear 81r,—I am nineteen years old, and am said on all 
sides to be great in private theatricals. I feel that I could 
perform better than most of the actresses that have played 
inourtown. Mr. ——, the livery stable keeper, who used to 
do work for the New York theaters, says I would be a 
certain success. Will you get me the first opening you 
can? Asasample of what I am able to do, I can go on and 
recite ‘‘ The Maniac’’ or ‘‘the sleep walking scene from 
Lady Macbeth,”’ so that yon can judge. 


Could you get me a place in a first part in a good dramat- 
ic company? I know Pauline, Camille, Julia, and Rosalind 
by heart. I do not think my parents would object if they 
were strre it was a real nice company. The salary need not 
be very large at first. 





My Dear 81k,—If you know of any manager wanting a 
young man of excellent figure and handsome appearance to 
take the part of leading juvenile or walking gentleman I 
would like to hear from you. I have a good wardrobe of 
modern clothes. I can sing if required to do so. 


I want very much to be an actor, and I gess I could do it 
all right. I have spoke pieces at schoo! before a hole lot 
of people and [am not at all scared by them looking or 
claping their hands. I am twelve years old. But I am big 
for my age and could act little boy pieces or carry in the 
chairs and tables. It there is not a job at that I could do 
things in a cirkis because I am good at all kinds of stunts. 
How mach would I get for turning summer sets. Plese 
write and let me know. 

Of course all these persons are doomed to a bitter 
disappointment, but their lot is happier than that of 
those who are accepted as supernumeraries, and get a 
chance to enter upon the dullest and dreariest of all 
routine. We counsel our young readers to keep 
clear of amateur theatricals ; and parents will, in our 
judgment, do far more wisely by their children in 
taking them to a good drama than in pormitting 
them to satisfy their dramatic tastes by attending or 
participating in parlor or even church theatricals. 


A SLIGHT ERROR. 


HE ‘brownies’ got into the composing-room 

of The Christian Union last week, and made us 

say: ‘It is not a crime to possess wealth, and it is 
not a crime to covet it.” What we wrote was: 

It is NOT a crime to possess wealth, and it IS a 
crime to covet it. 

We do not often correct typographical errors, and, 
indeed, do not often have occasion to do so; but we 
do not wish to be accredited with proposing to abol- 
ish the tenth commandment. To possess wealth is 
not a sin; to acquire it by thrift, economy, indus- 
try, is a virtue; but to grumble because one does not 
possess it, and to wish it when one lacks either the 
will or the capacity to do the work to earn it—this is 
asin, and one which belongs to men of very small 
moral caliber. Disapprobation of an industrial 
system which tends to the concentration of wealth is 
one thing; envying the men who, under that’ sys- 
tem, have possession of the wealth is a very different 
thing. The Christian Union indorses the first and 
condemns the second. 














A SLOW TELEGRAPH. 


“The ‘Independent’ publishes two poems from Lord 
Tennyson’s new book which were, as that religious journal 
states, ‘specially cabled’ to it. It was,unfortunately, oblivious 
of the fact that the first of these poems was published two 
years ago in‘The Youth’s Companion’ of Boston, having 
been written expressly for that journal. Most American 
papers at that time copied the poem—even ‘ The Independ- 
ent ’ quoted it with some satirical comment. What adds to 
the pleasantness of this episode is the fact that Tennyson’s 
book was at the time -asily procurable in this city, as the 
readers of the ‘Tribune’ discovered the same morning 
from the copious extracts furnished without being ‘spe- 
cially cabled.’’'—[New York Tribune. 


HE ‘ Tribune” is mistaken in supposing that 

‘* Early Spring” is in the new volume ; it is too 

old to be included in it. Bat ‘‘ Tiresias” is : and the 
volume containing it was on our book table for review 
the day it appeared ‘‘specially cabled” in the pages 
of the “‘Independent.” We cannot but think this 
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an unpardonably slow telegraph. This is the latest 
and worst fruit of monopoly : a cable which takes two 
years to deliver one message and ten days to deliver 
the other, and gets the latter here after it had 
arrived by mail. We confidently count on the co- 
operation of the ‘‘Independent” in an endeavor to 
get rid of this monopoly, which has used it so badly. 








THE SPECTATOR. 
IN CINCINNATI. 


LL our modern cities are two cities. The North End 
and the Back Bay of Boston, Fifth Avenue and 
the Hook of New York, the East End and the West End 
of London, are respectively as far apart from each 
other as China and America. The two cities which con- 
stitute Cincinnati have the advantage or disadvantage of 
topographical separation. Cincinnati Old-town—the 
title is my own—lies along the river bank and in a hill- 
encircled plain, and is made up of stores, shops, offices, 
warehouses, manufactories, and tenements, with some 
fine houses left, which are, however, being abandoned 
gradually to foreign population. I was told to-day that 
sixty per cent. of the pc pulation was German and Jew— 
not German-Jew. One quarter of this old-town is so 
abandoned to Germans that it {s termed ‘ Over-the- 
Rhine.” The other city is on the environing hills or 
bluffs. These are so steep that the ordinary approach is 
by inclined planes—there are three or four of them—up 
which you are pulled by windlass and rope like a bucket 
out of a well. The first time you are subjected to this 
operation you hold your breath and remember the story 
of the old lady who asked the conductor what would 
become of her if the ropes—for there are two or three— 
should break. ‘‘ Madam,” he replied, serenely, ‘‘ that 
would depend altogether upon your manner of life on 
this earth.” He was evidently not infected with the 
New Theology. But the average Cincinnatian thinks 
nothing of it; and, in fact, no accident has ever oc- 
curred. 


The suburbs of Cincinnati are beautiful, even in this 
December air, with the trees skeletons and the lawns 
brown. There is a general air of comfort as well as com- 
petence, and of taste as well as luxury. Many of the 
houses have ample grounds about them ; and while there 
are a few comfortless palaces, the general impression is 
of genial homes. My bost, who is a recent comer in 
Cincinnati, and not yet thoroughly enthused, and with 
no touch of the Western fever about him, assures me that 
the society on the hill is perfectly delightful; and I can 
well belleve him. ButI also cannot but question what is 
going to come of putting Dives in a quarter by himself 
and Lazarus in a quarter by himself, and so wide a gap 
between them. This is not yet achieved; but this 
is the tendency in all modern cities. The churches are 
moving up on to the hills, just as they have moved out 
to Back Bay in Boston, and above Fourteenth Street in 
New York, leaving of each metropolis two cities—one 
supplied with saloons and tenements, and another sup- 
plied with homes and churches. 








I am not a Puritan of the Puritans, nor an overstrict 
Sabbatarian. But if anything could make me one it 
would be the ride I took last Sunday morning along 
Vine Street in the lower city. All the liquor shops—and 
there were enough of them, one, my host tells me, in 
the city to every 100 of the population—appeared to be 
open ; 80 were the cigar stores, of course ; and the gentle- 
men’s furnishing stores; and the toy stores ; and, gen- 
erally, those shops which contribute to bodily comfort 
and enjoyment. It is true this was in ‘* Over-the- 
Rhine,” and may not be characteristic of all quarters. 
But I observed that all the theater posters announced 
specially attractive programmes for Sunday evening ; and 
though I am not a judge of theatrical performances, so 
far as the posters afforded any indication they were of 
decidedly third-rate performances. Monday morning I 
took up the Cincinnati ‘‘ Commercial Gazette” te see 
who preached on Sunday and what they had said 
There was a column of theater notices, but not a word 
tou indicate that Cincinnati possessed a church. And 
still the ‘‘Commercis! Gazette” calls itself a newspaper. 
This is not journalism. 


The Walnut Hill Congregational Church has just been 
dedicated, and is a very atiractive church home. It is 
seated with opera chairs in lieu of pews. The pastor 
and the trustees are well satisfied with the experiment. 
A family takes as many contiguous seats as it desires ; 
a single young man or youcg woman takes a single seat 
without reluctance, or any occasion for any. The method 
of seating the congregation was somewhat novel to me. 
When the time for what is ordinarily pew renting came, 
circulars were sent to every member of the congregation 
with a blank for a year’s subscription. The smallest 
sum receivable was one cent a year! The subscribers 
then, on a night appointed, met and drew lots for seats, 
after the faghion in which seats are allotted in the House 





of Representatives. In fact, it so happened under this 
system that the largest contributor got the last choice 
but one. Why is not this a good way to secure perma- 
nence of seat in the church with a practical free pew 
system ? Certain seats, by the way, were first reserved 
by the trustees for strangers. 





The Presbyterians of Cincinnati have just organized a 
Presbyterian Alliance ; its object being to promote 
social fellowship and acquaintance among the Presbyte- 
rians, and to aid in mission work and church extension. 
Its first President is the Rev. F. 8. Hamlin, who really 
started the movement for the organization. It is pat 
terned after a similar Alliance in Baltimore which has 
created four Presbyterian churches in that city during 
the past ten years, and has received and dispensed 
$80,000 in church work. It is incorporated, so that it 
can receive, hold, and dispense money. The weak point 
about church organizations is that they exist quite too 
much to say things; this Alliance is organized to do 
things. And there is plenty to do; no doubt about that. 





The Rev. Josiah Strong, pastor of the Vine Street 
(Congregational) Church, has inaugurated an experiment 
for extending the usefulness of his church which seems 
to me an admirable one. His church is in the quarter 
of the city from which church supporters are moving 
away as rapidly as they can ; it is a down-town church. 
When he began his ministry his evening congregation 
numbered about fifty. He began by inviting certain of 
his young men, who were willing to do some Sunday 
evening work, to meet him Sunday evening at the 
church. They took tea together; and then, while he 
finished his preparations for the evening, they sallied 
out to gather in a congregation. They found plenty of 
young men on tbe street corners and in and about the 
saloons. Of course a great many invitations were 
declined ; but some were accepted. The young men 
have become so interested in the work that the tea is no 
longer necessary, and has been discontinued; and, 
although the experiment has only been in operation 
a few weeks, the congregation has been increased from 
fifty to two hundred and fifty. It ought to be added 
that, from what others tell me, I judge that the young 
men get from the preacher a sermon worth coming for, 
and one which {s apt to make them want to come again. 
It does not do for us to assume in these days that a good 
wine needs no bush ; still, we must not imagine that a 
good bush wiil serve as a substitute for good wine. 


It is not safe to draw large conclusions from smal] 
premises—though this is a very common method in 
temperance argument—and I only talked with a few 
citizens of Cincinnati on the temperance question; but 
these few agreed, without an exception, that it would 
be hopeless to attempt to enforce prohibition in Cincin- 
nati, and that a high tax or a high license would be 
practically much more efficacious. The present condi 
tion of things is so bad that I can find no adjective strong 
enough to characterize it. There is no limit and no tax 
on the sale of liquor. One gentleman told me that he be- 
lieved we could walk the whole length of Vine Street— 
and it is a long street—and toss a pebble from ons liquor 
shop to the next on either side of the street the whole 


length of it. From my observation I should think this 


true. These liquor shops are imposing enormous bur- 
dens on the city, and doing nothing to help bear them. 
The Germans are themselves very generally in favor of 
taxing the liquor traffic, and voted in large numbers last 
year for the Republican party because it favored a 
tax law. But they would in a body oppose prohibition. 
The Law and Order League is trying to get the 
Mayor to refuse licenses to the theaters which are open 
on Sunday—that {s, to all the theaters, I believe. But I 
douht whether it will succeed. Downtown wants to go 
to the theater; and Up-town is either quite indifferent 
or only mildly concerned on the subject. 








The New York Congregational Club met Monday evening, 
December 21, to discuss the Modern City as a Menace to 
Civilization. It wasa sort of postscript to the Cincinnati 
meeting, though the speakers were different. Dr. Behrends 
took a very hopeful view of the situation, contending that 
the concentration of population in great cities was good 
rather than evil, and contrasting the modern with the 
ancient city, much tothe advantage of the former. Theo- 
dore Roosevelt gave some of his personal experience as a 
legislator, showing that the hope of good government 
came from the fact that the rural districts overbalanced 
and voted down the cities; and Judge Kilbreth, of the 
Court of Special Sessions, gave some criminal statistics of 
a startling character, which we shall report more fully next 
week. Among the visitors present we were very glad to 
greet the Rev. A. F. Beard, D.D., on his return from Paris, 
who this week takes the position of Associute Secre:ary of 
the American Missionary Association—the right man in the 
right place; Dr. Barrows, of San Francisco, on his return 
from a protracted rest in Europe, looking well, and showing 
his vigor in the earnestness of his brief extempore speech ; 
and Judge Bacon, of Utica, who closed the exercises of the 
evening with a speech which contained the weight of judi- 
cial authority with the enthusiasm and sympathy of that, 


species of youth which does not grow old with years. 





AFFAIRS AT WASHINGTON. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. | 


T is surprising to notice the number of strangers in 

Washington. The town is full of them. At the 
Capitol swarms of them gather every day, squads of 
them are always peering curiously about the White 
House, the stables thrive on their patronage, and a reg 
iment of regular guides find constant employment in 
showing them about the city and the public buildings. 
{t is a never-falling tide from the time coo! weather first 
sets in until the last stragglers, on their way home from 
more southern resorts, find the spring heat too oppres 
sive. They fill the hotels and the innumerable board 
ing-houses of the town, until Washington is fast becom- 
ing the great winter resort of the country. Hundreds 
of houses have been built here within five years by peo 
ple of wealth, who want to live here inthe season, on 
the same principle that they go to Newport or Mount 
Desert in the summer. Washington in winter, though 
still hanging on the edge of Its long-time provinclalism, 
is 0 charming in its society that the current se's toward 
it with a strength which no one can appreciate until 
they look at the house-building records of five years 
and the fast-Increasing prices of real estate. The city 
has not increased in official population, nor greatly in 
industrial pursuits, Its growth is almost wholly due to 
the semi-transient population, who are here in the winter 
to fill up the weeks with fast-succeeding festivities, and 
away in the summer. 

Nothing illustrates this better than the entire lack of 
apparent disturbance cause! by the change of administra- 
tion. Those who predicted a calamity to the city sre 
disappointed. Prices have not fajlen, nor real estate 
been waiting a market, for the interruption caused by 
the transfer of power from one great party to another 
has been hardly noticeable. The city, with its new- 
found prosperity, has shown itself independent of the 
fluctuations of administrations, for it is beginning to 
have a stability based, not upon who conducts the public 
business, but simply because it continues. 

Until within a few years Washington was simply the 
dependents uponthe Government. It was a poor, strug- 
giing place, of people living upon fixed salaries, a few 
foreign ministers, and the members and officers of Con- 
gress. They made the tone of the city. Now it is not 
they, but the occupants of the hundreds of elegant 
houses that cover what were the “‘ slashes” of the West 
End, about whom the city revolves. It has a brightness 
anda gayety of wealth and extravagunce, taking the 
place of the former dominant circles of official life. Not 
so very long ago it was the Cabinet members, ambassa- 
dors, and leading public officers who set the fashion in 
entertainments and dinners, They took precedence in 
s cial as well as political matters. The city was for 
them and around them. The clerks in the departments 
were largely society people. They were the constituents 
and protégés of men in office, and they shone in the 
latters’ reflected light. A man on $1,200 4 year might 
easily be a man of fashion in Washington a few years 
since ; what fewrich people there were came from long- 
established families, which held a sort of inherited posi- 
tlon in the social economy of the capital. Cabinet 
ministers were the great men, and the Senators hardly 
inferior. Even though they lived in boarding-houses 
they continued to have the entrance everywhere. The 
Government was everything. 

But this bas largely changed. Since the Shepherd 
régime and the era of smoothly paved streets and beau- 
tiful parks, an entire new quaiter of the city has come 
into existence. It is the seatof wealth and fashion. That 
wealth is very largely that of outsiders who come here 
for the season. Their houses are closed half the year. 
They are bankers, brokers, merchant princes, and peo- 
ple of leisure, who see an attraction in the changing 
features of Washington life, with its official glamour. 
Not within and yet not debarred from the ceremonious 
forms which largely prevail in this democratic govern- 
ment, they enjoy its reflection, and rival it with the dis- 
play which money gives. So the eddies of public posi- 
tion and financial standing bubble a'ong side by side, 
mingling and yet separate. But the influx of wealth has 
its effect, and while talent and office still count, they are 
no longer the features which alone are standards. The 
simple living is gone; the old receptions, with few re 
freshments but plenty of wit, are gone ; the low prices 
and informal ways are gone, haviog given {way in large 
degree .to the ostentation and rivalry in extravagance 
which characterize the large commercial cities. Jt is an 
era of gaudy houses, of much-liveried equipages, of 
great crushes and expensive living. The clerks are push- 
ing well out of town, or finding homes in the unfash- 
ionable sections over beyond the Capitol. Congressmen 
who must live on their salaries can hardly be known out- 
side of the Capitol and the newspapers, Headsof depart- 
ments who have not ample fortunes cannot expect to live 
as becomes their position. None but arich man, for in- 
stance, can satisfy the demands upon the Secretary of 
State, and the capacity to entertain handsomely is often 
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thought of in making up a Cabinet. Poor men who intend 
to be honest cannot afford to come to Congress, for the 
scale of living is so increased that the salary is too small 
to live upon ; and, asif to make the contrast more strik- 
ing, the city fills up steadily with the rich, whose houses 
keep the architects busy, and whose carriages brighten 
up the streets of afternoons. The gap between the official 
and fashionable set, once hardly defined, is now broad 
and clear. The country at large looks upon Washington 
as a mere appendage of the Government, but it is rapidly 
coming to regard changes of administrations and the 
incoming of Congrees as mere incidents. A Senator in 
Washington is of far more account if he owns a house 
and entertains than if he makes the most eloquent 
speeches. Men like Sawyer, Sewell, Miller of Call- 
fornia, Evarts, Stanford, Hale, Cameron, McPherson, 
and Palmer, with their splendid dinners, are more talked 
of in Washington than Hoar, Frye, Harrison, Hawley, 
McMillan, Vest, Jackson, and Edmunds, who lead in 
the Senate debates. 

I know of no way te stop this. It could not be ex- 
pected that the capital would remain unappreciated, 
when its great advaniages for comfortable living are 
considered. But it is well to bear in mind the changed 
conditions, and remember that no Congrersman with a 
family can on his salary live, in comparison with his 
neighbors, in the way hesboul’. There are but three 
alternatives : send only rich men ; do not wonder at im- 
proper transactions to get money ; or increase the salary. 
The iast ought to be done, and the sooner the better. 

Congress has begun in its usual way of doing nothing 
until after the holidays. Every one says that there 
never wag a more listless opening. Nobody seems to 
care much about doing anything, on the theory that, as 
nothing of importance is likely to occur, there is no 
need of hurrying. The House is working, or rsther 
talking, over its new system of rules. They are sure to be 
adopted, the only question being whether the appro- 
priations bills shall be distributed to several committees. 
The feeling against it is increasing, but it is hard to say 
how powerful it is. When the rules are adopted, noth 
ing more will be done till January. After that we are 
in hopes to see the great ten years’ accumulation of 
needed legislation attended to, but as yet neither house 
shows 8 disposition for solid work, and it is not well to 
expect too much. 

The President and his party are notin accord. That 
is to say, the Democrats are angry at the slow way he is 
changing the offices, angry at his pcsition on the silver 
ard tariff questions, sullen over his urgency for large 
appropriations for coast defenses and navy, but indif- 
ference to the needs of a large River and Harbor bill. 
They scoff at his stand for civil service reform, and 
care more for the offices than for his recommendations 
regarding the Indians, polygamy, and kindred subjects. 
That is, the majority do not agree with him on his chief 
ideas. They do not want an open quarrel, but they 
will not be earnest supporters.. Carlisle, Morrison, Gib- 
son, and Hewitt are trying to keep the peace, but the 
radical Western and Southern men do not conceal their 
hostility. They may be kept quiet, but on none of the 
leading propositions set forth in the Message can the 
President expect the cordial support of his party, and 
that precludes any brilliant or effective record this win- 
ter for the Executive and House to make, in spite of the 
politically hostile Senate. Nor will there be a contest 
between the President and the Senate of any importance. 
A few nominations will be rejected, but the positions 
taken by Mr. Cleveland are so honest and direct that the 
Republican Senators despair of making much capital out 
of an issue with him. It will not be a winter of sharp 
political fights, but devoted to the more valuable, if less 
interesting, discussions on practical legislation. It is the 
general feeling, I should say, that nothing will be done 
either to change the tariff or suspend the silver coinage. 
Both will be agitated, but no radical steps will be taken 
on tariff matters, and the silver men do not appear to 
have lost any strength by the agitation on that subject. 
The cry of ‘‘ Wall Street” they thiok an all-sufficient 
reply to the clamor against the silver dollar. 

The town is full of speculators. F Street, between 
the Treasury and the Interior Departments, is filing up 
with brokers’ offices. Stocks in New York, grain in 
Chicago, oil in Pittsburg, and lard in Cincinnati are all 
gambled in. Half a hundred tickers convey the Wall 
Street quotations here. Brokers are moving up town, 
into the residence ‘ection, to satisfy their customers. 
Several large houses in New York keep partners here, 
and special agents at the Capito] to wire them of any 


fact or gossip which in the slightest way affects the 


stock market Certain Senators have the quotations sent 
them regulerly, and the efftct of legislation upon the 
value of certain securities is calculated. The most un- 
scrupulous confidence games are openly practiced here. 
The fleecing of clerks and people with srua!] means goes 


as long as the example is set at the Capitol. If Wall 
Street could be effaced we should have a better tone in 
Congress in the consideration of legislation affecting 
business. 

The Rev. Dr. Mitchell, of Buffalo, is coming here to 
be pastor of the new Presbyterlan church on Connect- 
fcut Avenue, though his acceptance has been long de- 
layed.—General regret is felt at the resignation of John 
Eaton, Commissioner of Education, who will take the 
Presidency of Marietta College, Ohto.—Dr. Milburn, 
the blind chaplain of the lower branch of Congress, held 
the same position before the war. He lost his sight by 
using, for an affection of one eye, vitriol which was too 
strong, and caused the loss of both.—I am glad to say 
that the President is looking splendidly, and does not 
chafe under the pressure of his office. He does not im- 
press those who see him with the fear that he will give 
out.—George Bancroft, the historian, is in rather feeble 
health this winter, and his friends are anxious about 
him.—The local charities are being taken in hand by 
the ladies in society, who are raising money and taking 
an active interest. A ‘‘ kettle-drum” this week, in be- 
half of the Garfield Hospital, will net several thousand 
dollars.—We are promised a cable railway, a rival com- 
pany to manufacture honest gas, and respectable cars 
on the horse railroads, but it seems too much to hope.— 
There are a larger number of total abstainers in the 
Senate than ever before, including Senators Frye, Sauls- 
bury, Colquitt, Teller, and Biair. EMERSON. 

WasuInGton, December 17, 


IN AND ABOUT BOSTON. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT .| 


HERE ‘is, no doubt, a philosophy of antagonisms ; 
and the frictions of society to-day seem to indicate 
that it is the chief end of man to evolve it. In Brockton 
the conflict between the Knights of Labor and the shoe 
manufacturers drags its slow length along. The city is 
greatly excited, The lasters and the grocerymen are 
anxious, watching eagerly day by day to sce the com- 
mittees come to an understanding. It seems as hard to 
adjust the rules of arbitration as it is to master the rules 
in the National Congress. Meanwhile it is ‘‘the under 
dog in the fight,” the common laborer, who {s being torn 
by the fangs of socialism and monopoly. The conflict 
for the past few days has raged around the selection of 
an arbitrator on the part of the lasters. These men, 
under the captaincy of the Labor League, name only 
members of the labor organization or of the manufact- 
urers who ate not disinterested parties, and therefore 
not satisfactory to the manufacturers. Mr. Henry 
A. Ford has been chosen by the manufacturers 
and accepted by the laborers as arbitrator—an ad- 
mirable selection, it is claimed. What the laborers 
need is judgment and level-headedness in their leaders. 
When the other arbitrator shall be selected, a short 
time only will be needed to adjust the disputed points 
of prices, after which Brockton shoe troubles will be at 
an end for eleven months, unless there is some violent 
new upheaval. 











Boston municipal election was a tidal wave. Mayor 
O'Brien has been elected by a majority of nearly 9,000. 
He is a Democrat and a Cathelic, and by his inde- 
pendent course in the administration alienated the worse 
element of his party, which is almost a mob of the 
baser sort. This element in the city boards the past few 
years has been a disgrace, which might have been 
kicked out at any time, if elections had been taken out 
of party strife. This year the Republicans thought to 
slip in their Mayor by the aid of revengeful Democrats. 
The result was that they drew this baser sort of the 
Democrats to themselves, and drove over to Mr. 
O Brien thousands of Independents and Republicans 
of the best character. If the Republicans had been 
willing to go for a non-partisan ticket, put Mr. O’Brien 
at its head, and then make up boards of the best men who 
should stand for reform and progress, they might not 
ouly have inaugurated a new era in city elections—they 
might have insured immediate munictpal improvement 
of the highest order. The Board of Aldermen stands 
six Republicans and six Democrats, with one Inde- 
| pendent Democrat. The newcity charter, which gives 
| enlarged power to the Mayor, and wisely, has been in 
| force but five months. If the outcome of the recent 
| election skall be a respectable administration for the 
| next year, and then thereafter non-partisan elections, it 
| will be a consumma ion devoutiy to be thankful for. 








In an Interview with a friend who has spent some 


years ia the South as a civil englseer, I was deeply in- 
‘terested in what he said about Prohibition in that sec- 
| tion of the country. He describes the movement there 
| #8 an economical one. The leaders in ft, the intelligent 
and most influential portion of the community, support 


steadily on without the interference of courts or police, prohibition, not because they are total abstainers, but 
and every kind of gambling. from the Louisiana Lotiery because the laborers, their employees, frequent the grog- 
to Wall Street, extracts its monthly quota from Wash- | shops, and are thereby disabled from attending to their 
ington. It is a creze which seems to increase rather | duties. If the grogshops are abolished, they can “‘ by 
than decrease, and will continue among the poorly paid | indirection find direction out,” so far as their own sup- 





ply is concerned. No doubt there are exceptions to this 

statement, but my informant is confident that this policy 
largely prevails. I remember years ago in Maine, ina 
certain town, a ship-building firm voted prohibition every 
time, and apparently er animo, but they were not total 
abstainers. They knew ways to get what they wanted, 
and always had some in a side place for captains and 
their friends at lunchings. The philosophy seems to 
me to be sound, that if people will drink—and soclety 
has not come yet where a majority do not—then close 
dramshops, mere tippling places, where liquor can be 
had by the glass, and provide for the absolute demand 
in some other way. When a decided majority become 
abstainers, still further restrictions can be tried. It 
seems to me that a united effort in five years might 
praciically drive out the dramshops. This process 
would ]:ssen the drinking by one-half, 





In Harvard College the prayer question is again at 
the front. Worship in the University chapel on Sun- 
days has recently been made optional. Students may 
worship or not, as they elect. One result has been to 
increase the number of students who worship in city 
churches, especially at Dr. McKenzte’s. At daily 
prayers all students, except Jews and Catholics, are 
required to be present four times out of six each week. 
Very generally the undergraduates protest against this 
compulsion. They have drawn up an address to be 
presented in the form of a petition to the faculty and 
overseers, praying that attendance upon prayers may be 
made voluntary. Their reasoning is strong : that volun- 
tary attendance expresses real religious interest; that 
involuntary attendance does not develop religious feel- 
ings ; that the exceptions, on the ground of faith and 
convenience, which I have described avove, take away 
the logical ground on which compulsion is based ; and 
that the practice violates the convictions of a majority 
of the students. Salutary as I regard worship as a spir 
itual education, as a restraint and an inspiration to stu- 
dent life, asd a powerful influence in the formation of 
character, I do not see how compulsory worship is con- 
sonant with the present trend, spirit, and genius of 
Harvard University. The young men are allowed to 
choose their own curriculum, with small exceptions. 
Shall they be coerced to the chapel? I would like to 
see the experiment tried of making a man like Phillips 
Brooks chaplain, and then taking off the compulsion. 
If in half a decade there should not be a large infusion 
of genuine Christian spirit and life into the college, 
among the faculty and undergraduates, I would never 
try to prophesy again. Harvard needs to feel the warm 
tides of pure spiritual life, but it will never get them by 
compelling the students to go four times a week to 
chapel against their will, ‘‘ like the quarry slave at 
night, scourged to his dungeon.” 





Forefathers’ Day seems to be growing in the esteem 
and observance of the people. Every year a half-dozen 
of orators go down to Plymouth, some of them to “‘ lap 
the blarney stone.” Yet good and healthful things are 
said at Plymouth every year. The Pilgrim feeling, the 
real virtue of the Fathers, their largeness of soul and 
their heroism, their devout sincerity and their epirit of 
sacrifice, their love of truth and their nobility of con- 
science, seem more and more transfigured as the years 
go by. 

In Music Hall, Monday evening, it was ladies’ night 
with the Congregational Club, the theme being the Pil- 
grim Fathers. The President, the Hon. J. M. W. Hall, 
presided, and eulog!zed tbe home idca that came with 
the Pilgrims, and which they made institutional on 
these shores. The music of the occasion was by the 
quartette of the Old South Church, and was most enthu- 
siastically received. Dr. J. L. Warrel, of New York, 
spoke of the great triumphs of the Pilgrim forces in 
gaining religious, civil, and social freedom. Dr, Alex- 
ander McKenzie very eloquently portrayed the virtues 
and principles of the Fathers, who did not build better 
than they knew, but better than other people knew. 
Other people loved the Bible ; the Fathers loved it very 
much, They had a civil service which puts our ideas 
of it into the shade. They not only said unfit men 
shall not hold office, they said fit raen shall hold office 
whether they desire it or not. They did not quarrel 
about the boy who shall ring the bell and sweep the 
schoolhouse ; they were particular who should teach the 
boy who rang the bell. Dr. R. R. Meredith acknow)- 
edged with pride the rugged character and devotion of 
the Fathers, but he had not a universal admiration of 
them. They did not unfold the milder virtues. He 
made some home-thrusts at those who adore the Pil- 
grims and have not their virtues, especially those who 
rush headlong into money-making. Dr. A. H. Quint 
made the closing address. He said the Pilgrims and 
Poritans blended, the two together making the best 
characters. As to Congregationalism, he eald it always 
has opposed what others want. The Congregationa]- 
ists never agree among themselves. But all the wings 
and all the denominations are under the guidance of 
God, who is leading on the forces, OBSERVER. 
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ON CHRISTMAS DAY. 


By Susan Coo.ipar. 


N Christmas Day, on Christmas Day, 

In the low manger ’mid the hay 
Was Christ, the infant Saviour, laid, 
While, half amazed and half afraid, 
His sweet Maid-mother watched tho star 
Which blazed in the high heavens afar, 
And wondered did she wake or dream, 
And what these marvels all might mean. 
She saw the startled shepherds thronz, 
Obedient to the angel song ; 
She saw the wise men from afar— 
Gaspar, Melchior, Balthazar— 
Bearing their urns of costiy spice, 
And gold, and myrrh for sacrifice, 
Ride from the desert in, star-led, 
And kneel beside her Baby’s bed, 
And at His feet their offerings lay, 
On Christmas Day! on Christmas Day ! 


On Christmas Day, on Christmas Day, 
Dear Lord, who once an infant lay 

To wondering human eyes displayed 
Beside thy blessed Mother-maid, 

Let us, too, come as once these came, 
Our worship and our love the same, 
For us let the bright star o’erhead, 

The star of Faith, be witnesséd ; 

For us arise the chorus still 

Of peace and heavenly good-wil! ; 

Be ours their simple trust who heard 
And went without a questioning word ; 
And as they journeyed from afar— 
Gaspar, Melchior, Balthazar— 

Bearing their gifts, so let us bring 

The gold of truth unto our King, 

The frankineense of prayers that rise, 
The myrrh of loving sacrifice, 

And at Thy feet our offerings lay, 

On Christmas Day ! on Christmas Day ! 








TWO HOURS WITH THE OXFORD 
CHOIR BOYS. 


By Ciara FRENCH. 


Y fire snapped with a truly Christmas cheerful- 
ness and on the rug before itstood Benny. He 
wasa choir boy at Queen’s College, this bright little friend 
whom I had made during 8 winter in Oxford, and to- 
night he had come in to tell me his plans for the next 
day. The first of them, and the one which made 
Benny’s eyes sparkle while he told of it, was for an 
hour’s skating in the morning ; for a frozen pond at the 
edge of the narrow Isis promised sport rare toan English 
boy. Benny had started toward the door, swinging his 
mortar-board cap by its long tassel, when he suddenly 
stopped. 

“There !” he said, ‘‘ I came near forgetting the very 
thing I meant to ask you. Can you come to the Boar’s 
Head to morrow, Miss French ? You had better come 
early, because the Hall ts always crowded,” he weat on, 
after I had told him how glad Ishould be togo. ‘‘ The 
horn sounds at five o’clock, and it’s all overin just a 
few minutes. Goodnight now. You will hear the 
street carols soon.” 

The clatter of Benny’s boots on the stafrs had scarcely 
died away when I heard a line of one of the Christmas 
carols ; and all through the evening, as I sat in my study, 
there came floating up to me the clear voices of the 
children singing in the frosty air of the street below. 
They sang ‘‘ Good King Wenceslas,” the carol of which 
all English children are fond when they are young, and 
which they only grow to love better as they grow older ; 
and after this story of the king whose footsteps warmed 
the very sod through the cold saow came the old carol 
for Christmas Eve : 

‘* Listen, lordlings, unto me; a tale I will you tell, 

Which, as on this night of glee, in David’s town befell.” 
And the end of this caro] was the last thing I heard that 
night : 

*‘In the morning, see ye mind, my masters one and all, 

At the Altar Him to find who lay within the stall. 
Sing high, sing low, sing to and fro, 
Go tell it out with speed, 
Cry out and shout all round about, 
That Christ is born indeed.” 

Near the close of the short afternoon of the next 
day I caught a glimpse of Benny's gown, borne out by 
the wind and waving in the air, ashe ran down the street 
toward the red-tiled gables of Worcester College, and 
disappeared around the corner. I took the bat-like 
figure as a signal, and walked after him, slong narrow 
streets and under rows of grinning gargoyles, till I 
game to the great stone gatewsy of Queen’s College. 





Then it was only a few steps across the quad, through 
the cloisters, and into the old Hall. Inside the Hall 
everything was green with holly and laurel. Heavy ropes 
of the shining greenness hung from the dark timber 
roof, and stiff old King Henry V. quite unbent and put 
on a remarkably smooth and amiable expression as he 
looked down from under his green festoons. He looked 
down on @ great many people, too, as Benny had said 
he would, and most of them werechildren. There was 
the boy just home from Harrow, with his very short 
cane and very tall hat. There was the wee dot of a 
girl, so sleepy that she could hardly keep her eyes open. 
And, towering up above them, there was the man whom 
they call the ‘‘ bull-dog,” because when their brothers 
in the University fall into bis hands after ten o’clock at 
night something unpleasant is likely to follow. To- 
night, though, he had only to see that a space should ba 
left down the middle of the Hall, and he was not at all 
fierce, but very kind and gentle, as he found her older 
sister for one little girl, and Jifted another to a bench 
from which she could see more. The children had not 
had time to grow tired or impatient when from the 
corridor outside came a series of shrill broken notes, and 
whoever was near the door could have seen the tabarder 
himself growing red in the face in his efforts to sound 
a clear call on the old horn. But soon there came what 
every one could see—the Boar’s Head itself carried high 
on the shoulders of three men. It was not for the sake of 
ceremony, either, that three men were there to carry it. 
The head was £0 large and heavy that it would have 
quite tired out two. It surely welghed almost as much 
as Benny. And it was a most gayly decorated head. 
What poor unpretending piggy, when he was alive, 
would have thought of himself in the midst ol 
such splendor, only another pig could guess. But 
here his head was now, at all events, on the huge glit- 
tering salver, and around {it were rosemary and laurel 
leaves, some gilded, others glossy with their own rich 
color. It fairly bristled with little flags—you would 
have thought it carried as many as a man-of-war does ; 
in its mouth was stuck a large yellow orange, and on 
its very top, between its fat ears, rested a crown. So it 
stood in the doorway for a minute, this important and 
dignified Boar's Head, seeming to have closed its eyes 
and to smile in sheer enjoyment of the luxury of its con- 
dition ; and then the Fellow, with his long white furred 
hood, who was to begin the carol came and took his 
place in front of it. 
‘* The Boar’s Head in hand bear I, 
Bedecked with bays and rosemary,”’ 
sang he, in such a deep voice that the little girl close to 
his elbow started and looked afraid for an instant. 
‘* And I pray you, masters, be merry,”’ 
he went on ; and the little girl was reassured, and laughed 
allover. Then the choir boys took up the Letin chorus, 
and the Jong procession began to move slowly down the 
Hall, the boys singing with a will, and lookingas merry 
as kings. They marched during the chorus, but stood still 
during the rest of the singing, so that their carol Jasted 
them until they reached the high table at the upper end 
of the hall. And here they left the head on the table 
before the wise men of the college. But did these wise 
men go to work and eat it while the rest of the people 
looked on? By no means. The wisest of them all sat 
in his chair, with the head in front of him, took away 
the leaves and rosemary, bit by bit, and threw them 
across the table into the crowd. Just befure the head 
was stripped I saw Benny’s yellow hair close to the 
white table-cloth, and immediately afterwards he came 
to me with a gilded leaf which he had caught. 

‘*I was afraid I should be too late to get you any- 
thing,” he sald, ‘‘ but the Provost threw this right into 
my hand. We must go now, for the doors will be 
closed soon.” 

‘« And what happens then ?” I asked. 

‘*Oh, nothing. The man who sings gets the orange, 
and they take off the flags and crown to use the next 
year.” 

So we came away and left the great Boar’s Head lying 
crowned on the table, and the men around it looking 
much amused, as if there were still something to be 
done. 

‘* How long have you kept this celebration, Benny ?” 
I asked, as we walked along by the half circle of great 
stune heads in front of the old theater. 

‘* Oh, ever so many years ; I can’t tell just how many. 
Our choir-master told us when we were practicing, and | 
only remember that it isover four hundred. Brother 
Jack told me why it began ; because a long time ago, 
when a student was walking in the woods on the bil! 
back there, a boar ran after him, and he choked it with 
the Greek book that he was reading. I should think 
a Greek book would choke anything, if it is worse than 
Latin,” sympathetically added Benny, who was daily 
struggling with the difficulties of ‘‘Cesar castra edifica- 
vit,” and other stimulating introductions to the literature 
of Rome. 

‘I could think of a prettier beginning for it than 
that,” I suggested. 

‘‘ What ?” asked Benny, indifferently. 





‘*One that has something to do with the old Norse- 
men of whom you are so fond.” 

‘‘Oh !” said Benny, visibly brightening at the thought 
of his favorite Vikings. ‘I think I could guess. Will 
you let me try ?” he added, eagerly. 

‘* Yes, indeed.” 

‘‘ Well, then,” he went on, ‘‘I read about it only the 
other day. There was a god called Freyr, I think, and 
the peuple said thatif their harvests were good, and they 
were not at war, it was he who looked out for them, 
and so every Christmas— Yuletide, you know—they sac- 
riticed a boar to him. Is that it ?” 

‘* That is what I meant,” I answered, ‘* but it may go 
even further back than that.” Here I stopped, checked 
by the sudden withdrawal of Benny’s attention to a 
particularly fine pair of skates over the arm of a boy on 
the other side of the narrow street. 

Just then theroll of the organ in an old church which 
Wwe were passing came to my ears, and my mind went 
back to the cathedral service of a few evenings before, 
which was only a little different from Benny's every- 
day chapel. It was almost dark outside, so that the 
bristling swords of the fallen angels whom St. Michael, 
inthe big window, was driving out of heaven, were 
deepened from a fiery red into a rich crimson, and the 
tomb of the old knight rose vague and shadowy ; but the 
seven cardinal virtues in the pavement stood out clear 
and distinct in black and white marble. The bella in the 
low equare tower chimed softly, then stopped. And now 
under the arch of the little stone doorway at the foot of 
the vestry stairs appeared one small choir boy in his 
white surplice, then after him another and another, to 
the tail tenor who had to bend to come through the 
door. They lost themselves behind the great white col- 
umns, but they soon came into sight again under the 
organ. Andthen, while the organ played soft or loud, 
they went up the long aisle, the choice boys stopping at 
their seats. But after them came the clergymen with 
red hoods, and then the verger carrying his mace in 
front of more clergymen with redder and larger hoods, 
and these last went on up into high seats with carved 
canopies. And then began the beautiful service. The 
boys on one side of the choir sang, and those on the 
other side sang back, and they all together sang the 
responses to the reader, and the anthem. Finally the 
procession left the choir and lost itself among the plllare 
again, while we went out into the starlight and came 
home listening to the bells which rang from the towers 
and spires in the distance. 

This was the kind of service that Benny helped in 
every day in the old chapel with its queer painted glass 
windows. But here he was now, striding along beside 
me, lifting his cap as we reached my door, and shooting 
down the strect like a rocket. 

The warm, hazy winter wore on into spring. The 
snowdrups lifted their white faces from the midst of the 
yellow celandine on the banks in the college gardens. 
Theswallows flew back over the tops of the budding trees, 
and looked down now and then on a clumsy baby crow 
which had fluttered over the side of its nest and fallen to 
the ground, where it lay, black and helpless. Then the 
primroses and cowslips brightened the woods and mead- 
ows, and the lark, starting up from some hedgerow, 
whirled and sang until it became a mere dot against the 
blue sky, and only its clear trill floated down to the 
earth. 

It was the last day of April, and the next day I, with 
& great many other people in Oxford, meant to get up at 
four o’clock in the morning. They were people, too, 
who would not be expected to care for the same thing ; 
but to-day they had only one purpose. There were 
white hafred professors and grizzly cab-drivers; there 
were choir boys and newsboys ; there were fresh young 
English girls from their new colleges, and housemaids 
from the old hotels. But, most of all, there were the 
small boys who owned horns; and of these a regiment 
bad gone to bed unwillingly, for fear that they should 
sleep just half an hour too Jate inthe morning, I dare 
say a few of them did oversleep, and were cheated out 
of an early morning blow; but enough of them awoke 
in time to arouse me from my morning pap. Toot, toot, 
toot ! came up to my window in notes of every pitch, 
from that of the tiny halfpenny horn to that of the big 
fish horn which seemed to split the air. 

‘* What an odd carol!” I said to myself, sleepily. 
“And how the children’s voices have changed since 
Christmas!” For I had been dreaming of the carols on 
Christmas Eve, and of the sweet voices of the children 
who sang them. But then I remembered that I must 
sleep no longer, and I was soon out in the fresh morning 
air. The heavy blinds of the shops were all up as I 
walked along, and the feet of the statues of the three 
martyrs were still quite wet with dew, though the sun 
had dried their uncovered heads. Once in the famou;3 
atreet of the city, 1 was passed and jostled by a stream of 
pcople who were going the same way. The children ran 
and jumped ahead, and the older people hurried along 
more slowly ; but I could not yet see the place where 
they stopped. And so I, too, hurried on over the*road 
that leads along the clean, quiet river to the smoke and 
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fog of noisy London. Not far toward London did | go. 
though ; for as soon as I came in sight of the bridge | 
saw taat the crowd had stopped and were looking up to 
the high tower of Magdalen College. ButI turned aside 
before I reached the bridge, and went in past the::ooth, 
green quad until I came to the door of one of the towers 
Then I went up the stone stairs—up, up, by dark, dizzy 
turns. But soon I came out into the sunshine again, o. 
the top of the strong tower. The place was filled with 
people ; but I found a corner at the edge, and leaned 
against the battlement to look around. The rich fields 
stretched away in all directions, rolling in soft curves, 
and far away the line of the blue hills rose against the 
sky. Just below me was the quad, with the stone figures 
of the seven deadly sins, a row of grotesque old beasts, 
some of them quite horrible. They were all curiously 
flattened as I saw tLem from this height ; but I knew 
how they looked from below—tow Pride sat up arro- 
gantly, with his ragged teeth showing, a crown around 
his neck, and some queer members, which were not 
wings and could not be fins, flying from his back in 
great dignity. Then I looked farther on into the deer 
park, and saw the shy, graceful deer nibbling the grass 
or lying comfortably in the shade of some tree. 

But now the clock sent out five strokes into the clear 
air, and every one turned toward the higher tower, from 
which the strokes came ; and there, standing on the top 
of the tower, bareheaded, but wearing their white sur- 
plices, were the choir boys of Magdalen. The last sound 
of the fifth stroke died away, and then there came a 
sweeter sound—that of the voices of the choir. Down 
to us the music came, and down It floated to the people 
on the bridge on the other side of the tower. It was 
a Latin hymn that they sang—the Magdalen Grace, 
they call it—a bymn of thanks and of gladness 
sung early in the morning, before the day could bring 
haste or sadness or wrong. It was over in a very few 
minutes ; so soon that it seemed as if it might have been 
adream in the early morning, if one’s dreams often gave 
one apything so beautiful. Surely, though, it was a 
reality ; for there still were the choir boys standing on the 
tower, and there was the cool morning breeze stirring the 
leaves of the grove below us. But the perfect stillness 
which followed the close of the hymn, and was as silent 
as the air of dreams, lasted little more than an instant. 
Then came the merry peal of the bells, langhing and 
calling aloud in their joy, and the hymn of May Morning 
was over. 

And the Boar’s Head Carol is sung every Christmas, 
and the Magdalen Grace every May Morning. Benny 
will soon stop singing soprano, and then will come back 
into his choir singing bass; and finally he wil! listen 
while other choir boys sing. But the songs will sound 
only merrier and sweeter to him as he hears them year 
after year. 








MY S(UDY FIRE. 
III. 


CHRISTMAS EVE. 
HE world has been full of mysteries to-day ; every- 
body has gove about weighted with secrets. The 
children’s faces have fairly shone with expectancy, and 
I enter easily into the universal dream which at this 
moment holds all the children of Christendom under its 
epell. Was there ever a wider or more loving conspir- 
acy than that which keeps the venerable figure of 
Santa Claus from slipping away, with all the otber old- 
time myths, into the forsaken wonderland of the 
past? Of all the personages whose marvelous doings 
once filled the minds of men, he alone survives. He 
has outlived all the great gods, and all the impressive 
and poetic conceptions which once filtted between 
heaven and earth; these have gone, but Santa Claus 
remains by virtue of a common understanding that 
childhood shall not be despoiled of one of its most cher- 
ished beliefs, either by the mythologist, with his sun 
myth theory, or the scientist, with his heartless diatribe 
agaiost superstition. There isa good deal more to be 
said on this subject, if this were the place to say it; 
even superstition has its uses, and, sometimes, its sound 
heart of truth. He who does not see in the legend of 
Santa Claus a beautiful faith on one side, and the natve 
embodiment of « divine fact on the other, is not fit to 
have a place at the Christmas board. For him there 
should be neither carol, nor holly, nor mistletoe ; they 
ohly shall keep the feast to whom all these things are 
but the outward and visible signs of an inward and spir- 
itual grace. 

Rosalind and myself are thoroughly orthodox when it 
comes to the keeping of holidays ; here at least the ways 
of our fathers are our ways also. Orthodoxy generally 
consists in retaining and emphasizing the disagreeable 
ways of the fathers, and as we are both inclined to 
heteredoxy on these points, we make the more prominent 
our observance of the best of the old-time habits. I 
might preach a pleasant little sermon just here, taking 
as my jext the “ survival of the fittest,” and illustrating 
the truth from our own domestic ritual ; but the season 
preaches its own sermon, and | should only follow the 





example of some ministers and get between the text and 
my congregation if I made the attempt. For weeks we 
have all been looking forward to this eventful evening, 
and the still more eventful morrow. There have been 
hurried and whispered conferences, hastily suspended 
ii the sound of a familiar step on the stair; packages of 
every imaginable size and shape have been surreptt- 
tlously introduced into the house, and have immediately 
disappeare. in all manner of out-of-the-way places ; and 
for several weeks past one room has been constantly 
under lock and key, visited only when certain sharp- 
sighted eyes were occupied in other directions, Through 
all this scene of mystery Rosalind has moved sedately 
and with sealed lips, the common confidante of all the 
conspirators, and herself the greatest conspirator of all. 
Blessed is the season which engages the whole world in 
a conspiracy of love ! 

After dinner, eaten, let it be confessed, with more 
haste and less accompaniment of talk than usual, the 
parlor doors were opened, and there stood the Christ- 
mas tree in a glow of light, its wonderful branches laden 
with all manaer of strange fruits not to be found in 
the botanies. The wild shouts, the merry laughter, 
the cries of delight as one coveted fruit after another 
dropped into longexpectant arms, still linger in my 
ears now that the little tapers are burnt out, the boughs 
left bare, and the actors in the perennial drama are fast 
asleep. with uew and strange bedfellows selected from 
the spoils of the night. Cradled between a delightful 
memory and a blissful anticipation, who does not envy 
them ? 

After this charming prelude is over, Rosalind comes 
into the study, and studies for the fortieth time the effect 
of the new design of dec ration which she has this year 
worked out, and which gives these rather somber rows 
of books a homelike and festive aspect. It pleases me 
to note the spray of holly that obscures the title of 
Bacon’s solemn and weighty ‘‘ Essays,” and I get ha'f 
a page of suggestions for my notebook from the fact that 
a sprig of mistletoe has fallen on old Burton’s ‘‘ Anat- 
omy of Melancholy.” Rosalind has reason to be satis- 
fied, and if I read her face aright she has succeeded 
even in her own eyes in bringing Christmas, with its 
fragrant memories and its heavenly visions, into 
the study. I cannot help thinking, as I watch her 
piling up the fire for a blaze of unusual splendor, that 
if more studies had their Rosalinds to bring in the 
genial currents of life there would be more cheer and 
hope and large-hearted wisdom in the books which the 
world is reading to-day. 

When the fire has reached a degree of intensity and 
magnitude which Rosalind thinks adequate to the 
occasion, I take down a well-worn volume which opens 
of itself at a well-worn page. Itis a book which I have 
read and reread many times, and always with a kin- 
diing sympatby and affection for the man who wrote 
it ; in whatever mood I take it up there is something in 
it which touches me with a sense of kinship. It is not 
a great book, but it is a book of the heart, and books of 
the heart have passed beyond the outer court of crit- 
cism before we bestow upon them that phrase of 
supreme regard. There are other books of the heart 
around me, but on Christmas Eve it is Alexander 
Smith’s ‘‘ Dreamthorp” which always seems to lie at my 
hand, and when I take it up the well-worn volume falls 
open at the essay on ‘‘ Christmas.” It is a good many 
years since Rosalind and I began to read together on 
Christmas Eve this beautiful meditation on the season, 
and now it has gathered about itself such a host of 
memories that it has become part of our common past. It 
is, indeed, a veritable palimpsest,overlaid with tender and 
gracious recollections out of which the original thought 
gains a new and subtle sweetness. As I read it aloud I 
know that she sees once more the familiar landscape 
about Dreamthorp, with the low, dark bill in the back- 
ground, and over it *‘ the tender radiance that precedes 
the moon ;” the village windows are all lighted, and 
the ‘‘ whole place shines like a congregation of glow- 
worms.” There are the skaters stil] ‘‘ leaning against the 
frosty wind ;” there is the “gray church tower amid 
the leafiess elms,” around which the echoes of the morn- 
ing peal of Christmas bells still hover ; the village folk 
have gathered, ‘‘in their best dresses and their best 
faces ;” the beautiful service of the church has been read 
and answered with heartfelt responses, the familiar 
story has been told again simply and urgently, with 
applications for every thankful soul, and then the con- 
gregation has gone to its homes and its festivities. 

All these things, I am sure, lie within Rosalind’s vis- 
ion, although she seems to see nothing but the ruddy 
bisz+ of the fire; all these things I see, as I have seen 
them these mavy Christmas Eves agone ; but with this 
familiar landscape there are mingled all the sweet and 
sorrowful memories of our common life, recalled at 
this hour that the light of the highest truth may in- 
terpret them anew in the divine language of hope. I 
read on until I come to the quotation from the ‘“‘ Hymn 
to the Nativity,” and then I close the book, and take up 
a copy of Milton close at hand. We have had our com- 
memoration servige of love, and now there comes into 





our thought, with the organ roll of this sublime hymn, 
the universal truth which lies at the heart of the season. 
I am hardly conscious that it is my voice which makes 
these words audible; I am conscious only of this 
mighty-voiced anthem, fit for the choral song of the 
morning stars : 
* Ring out, ye crystal spheres, 
And bless our human ears, 
If ye have power to touch our senses 80 ; 
And let your silver chime 
Move in melodious time ; 
And let the bass of heaven’s deep organ blow ; 
And, with your ninefold harmony, 
Make up full concert to the angelic symphony. 


** For, if such holy.song 

Enwrap our fancy long, 
Time will run back and fetch the age of gold ; 

And speckled vanity 

Will sicken soon and die, 
And leprous sin will melt from earthly mold ; 
And hell itself will pass away, 
Ana .cave her dolorous mansions to the peering day. 


“‘ The oracles are dumb, 
No voice or hideous hum 
Runs through the archéd roof in words deceiving ; 
Apollo from his shrine 
Can no more divine 
With hollow shriek the steep of Delphos leaving, 
No nightly trance or breathéd spell 
Inspires the pale-eyed priest from the prophetic cell. 
“* The lonely mountains o’er, 
And the resounding shore, 
A voice of weeping heard and loud lament ; 
From haunted spring, and dale 
Edged with poplars pale, 
The parting genius is with sighing sent ; 
With flower-enwoven tresses torn, 
The nymphs in twilight shades of tangled thickets mourn.”’ 


Like a psalm the great Hymn fills the air, and likea 
pealm it remainsin the memory. The fire has burned 
low, and a soft and solemn light tills the room. Neither 
of us speaks whilo the clock strikes twelve. I look out 
ofthe window. The heavens are ablaze with light, and 
somewhere amid those circling constellations I know 
that a new star has found its place, and is shining with 
such a ray as never before fell from heaven to earth. 


THE LABOR PROBLEM. 


A VOICE FROM THE BENCH, 
Mr. Editor : 
AM a wage-worker. I have a demand tc make that 
you have failed to fully voice. From seven in the 
morning until six at night, with an hour’s in‘ ermission, 
I nail heels on shoes. A year's practice has reduced me 
to the efficiency of the most perfect modern machine. I 
drive nail after nail with unfailing rapidity and accu- 
racy. The hand has been so well treined that mental 
oversight is entirely unnecessary. Fer hours together I 
hammer away mechanically, while my mind wandes 
aimlessly through fields of reverie. I dream, thcugh 
standing and awake. There isnod mand for exercise 
of mind, and therefore no development of it. The 
power of mental application develop:d by my early 
school training is almost entirely lost to me. You see, 
Mr, Editor, I am one of thousand: and tens of thou- 
sands who labor by modern manufactu ing methods. 
Let me speak for them. 

We believe that an equitable division of the profits of 
labor and capital would give us a slight increas in pay. 
We cannot name the amount; we believe that it can 
only be determined by the unobstructed action of the 
law of competition, and we ask men of brains and lei- 
sure to help us to secure it. We do not ask as a body 
for shorter hours of labor. We have never proffered 
this request with that degree of unanimity which would 
entitle it to rank among our chief demands. The more 
ignorant among our numbers have clamored for it, but 
the more intelligent have fully realized the necessity for 
& proportionate reduction in pay, and when we would 
gladly have obtained shorter hours for ourselves on such 
terms we have hesitated to push the movement. Why? 
Because there were thousands among us to whom addi- 
tional hours of leisure would be ef very doubtful bene. 
fit; men whose every holiday was a debauch, whose 
Sabbaths were the riot of the suppressed activities of the 
whole week ; warped and stunted as they were by in- 
dustrial repression, we could not trust the impulses of 
their natures to guide them to beneficial recreation. 

Will you and others of brains and leisure help us to 
educate them ? 

If the terms on which shorter hours of labor could be 
obtained were clearly apprehended, you would find 
very few wage-workers who would accept them. We 
do not ask our employers for steady work, for we ¢u 
not hold them responsible for the present disorcered 
condition of industry. We do not think it reasonable 
to charge them with injustice when they suffer from.an 
evil quite as much as we. Our ignorance of the causes 
of intermittent and spasmodic industrial activity do not 
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justify us in charging it wholly or even chiefly to any 
class in the community; for aught we know we are 
largely responsible for it ourselves. We on'y ask, there- 
fore, that men of brains and leisure will endeavor to dis- 
cover its causes and direct us to a remedy. 

Steady employment and fair pay are to be desired, 
but neither steady employment, nor fair pay, nor more 
leisure, nor greater liberty, nor al! of these together, can 
materialiy better our condition. We are not ungrateful 
to you for your presentation of our claims and cause, 
but we cannot allow trivial and often peevish and un- 
reasonable demands to keep us from a discussion of our 
greater needs. The evils of whicb we most frequently 
complain are but paltry incidents in the march of a great 
industrial tendency ; a tendency to concentrate intelll- 
gence and power in the hands of a few, which is utterly 
hostile to the spirit and yurposes of free government. 
The labor of the few tends constantly to become more 
intellectual, the labor of the many more manual. The 
fact must be clearly recognized and vigorously com- 
bated. Asa class we need, Mr. Editor, more than any- 
thing else in the world, an employment that shall stimu- 
late our minds, not stultify them. 

I hold these truths to be axiomatic: First, that the 
attempt to secure mental development by intellectual 
pleasures when the employment does not necessitate it 
can never succeed. Second, that the attempt to secure 
moral development when the employment does not exer- 
cise the mind or give full play to the physical energies is 
equally futile. 

Factory operatives are notoriously the most corrupt 
and degraded among wage-workers. They lack both 
the reasoning power of mental workers and the hard 
physical labor and beneficent surroundings of our farmer 
folk. Give them days of leisure, libraries of books, the 
choicest art productions of the world, and they would 
not profit by them. Men have rarely been superior to 
their surroundings. In few cases have they developed 
much more intelligence than their employment de. 
manded, We are not superior io this cominon law. We 
have advanced under it from the savage condition, and 
we would trust it further. We have grown fleet of foot 
in our chase for food to satisfy our hunger, acute of 
sense to detect our prey or foe, strong in our defense, 
wise to satisfy the wants that grew by what they fed on. 
Now, Mr. Editor, let me bave your frank answer to this 
question : If by the increased productive power of the 
community you remove from a class in its midst the 
necessity which compels the savage to employ his facul- 
ties, and they can get food, shelter, and clothing without 
performing hard mental or physical labor, is it rational 
to suppose that they will seek or accept any form of 
hard mental or physical labor as a form of amusement ? 
Do you believe that there is a moral force in the com- 
munity strong enough to counteract this adverse tendency 
by the inculcation of abstract moral principles, or to 
secure mental advancement by appealing to any inherent 
love of it? Obviously, it would seem that the only 
radical and complete cure for ignorance or immorality 
which is clearly traceable to industrial conditions lies in 
the abolition of the conditions that have produced it. 
Yet the vast number of quack remedies which are con- 
stantly suggested by sentimental philanthropists makes 
the general ignorance of so fundamental a truth painfully 
apparent. A recent writer in your paper defines the 
social problem as the ‘‘ harmonious adjustment of society 
where great inequalities prevail.” A man of bolder 
intellect would not have accepted the inevitableness of 
great inequalities. He would not be content to leave the 
slave at the treadmill so long as he could be made con- 
tent, nor the millionare in his palace so long as his 
dissipation violaed no law. He would understand that 
the solution of the social problem could only come 
through minimizing inequalities; that the appeal is 
properly to justice, not to charity or generosity ; and that 
the need of the present is the establishment of a loftler 
conception of justice and of principles under which 
moral men may act wisely in the industrial world. 

The effect of factory employment is not generally 
appreciated, largeiy because it is of recent origin, and its 
influence on the individual as opposed to ancestral ac- 
tivities has not bad time to make itself felt. If the son 
should follow the father in the same branch of work for 
several generations its baneful infiuence would be clearly 
evidenced. Its tendency would be to sink him far be- 
low the savage in mental capacity. It would reduce 
him to a pitiable automatism of action. It would 
enfeeble him physically and crush out the fierce play of 
passion which, properly directed, becomes the strength 
of Christian civilization. Seek to refine and educate 
him if you will. The habits formed by his employ- 
ments are constant and opposing factors which make 
permanent advancement impossible. I see no hope for 
this class, which I represent, save in a modification of 
our methods of production. Weare human. Weare 
weak. You must make mental exercise essential to 
success in our work, or we shall never gain it. You 
must give us at least enough exercise to insure vigorous 
and healthy bodies; enough to drive stagnant blood 
from morbid, brooding brains ; enough to insure the 





right and moral exercise of the functions of our bodies, 
and so of mind and heart. I cannot now trace the steps 
by which I think this end may be reached ; time and 
space will not permit of it. We have gained much, 
however, if only the wrong directions Lave been indi 
cated. We have gained much {if we realize that the moral 
forces of this age and nation are largely useless, or 
worse, becoming often instruments of evil for lack of 
intelligent direction. We have gained much when we 
see that the man who gives largely and indiscriminately 
may be guilty of as great injustice as the man who 
withholds that which has been honestly earned. We 
shall have advanced a long stride in the right direction 
when men generally realize that the tof! and hardships 
which have brought them from the savage to the more 
civilized condition have been but blessings in disguise ; 
that the more ignorant classes in the community must 
be compelled to develop their faculties in their efforts to 
satisfy their wants ; that increased productive power is 
not an unmixed good ; that neither acquisittveness nor the 
inventive faculty, though they violate no known law cf 
justice, can be trusted to work entirely for good ; that 
the best method of production is not the cheapest ; and, 
above all, that character, and not wealth, is the true and 
only enduring product of civilization. 
ELMER E. WARNER. 
BOOKS AND ART IN LONDON. 
[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. ] 
I.—CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 


T is hard times for Christmas books. As if it were 
not enough that they should have the elections to 
contend against, there is the heroic story of the Bul- 
garians and the romantic occupation of Mandalay to 
compete with the best stories that fictionists can tell. 
The bookstores are crowded with new books. Fort- 
unately many of them are for children. They may 
escape the political rush of the times. Kate Green- 
away and Mr. Caldecott are still to the fore in this 
department, and they adhere to the old Engiish scenes 
and old English dresses. ‘‘ But oh for the touch of 
a vanished hand!” How one misses the Christmas 
books of Dickens! There is an effort in all we do now 
in this direction. Nobody seems to believe in Christmas. 
They don’t write asif they believed init,anyway. You 
never smell the pudding nor hear the bells in any of the 
modern stories that I come across. Not, perbaps, that 
one cares much for either. Christmas is essentially the 
children’s festival. For us it brings back memories of 
vacant chairs. Yet I think if any hand had in it the 
magic of the time, and cared to touch the harp in ear- 
nest, we should all be glad even in our sorrow. But your 
modern Christmas story-teller seems afraid to be in 
earnest. One has to go to Dickens and to Tennyson to 
get a glimpse of the real thing ; and yet somehow Tenpy- 
son’s ‘‘ Ring Out, Wild Bells” is a trifle hackneyed, and 
Dickens, though he lived so recently, already belongs to 
a bygone age. Itis marvelous how out-of date the stories 
of Dickens are in their atmosphere, dress, and general 
accessories. Mr. Pickwick is as impossible a char- 
acter in these days as Winkle and Snodgrass, and yet I 
remember the time when they belonged to the world. 
‘Edwin Drood” showed that Dickens could march 
with the times. If he had lived to day he would have 
idealized the present times, and yet have presented them 
to us in «a natural vein that would have been just as 
characteristic in these days as Pickwick and Mrs. 
Jarley were of the period in which he placed them. At 
the same time it is perhaps ungenerous to complain when 
Mr. Caldecott gives us, in lieu of the text we lament, 
pictures of the days when Christmas was a great English 
festival. ‘‘The Wedding” in Caldecott’s ‘‘ Great Pan- 
jandrum” is a lovely glimpse at old England, and the 
same may be said for Kate Greenaway’s ‘‘ Tea Party ” 
in ‘‘ Marigold Garden.” Then we have the usual 
reprints of famous poets and romancists, and newly 
illustrated editions of favorite authors. 
‘* But the books that I prize are yonder 
Away on the unglazed shelves— 
The bulged and the bruised octavos, 
The dear and the dumpy twelves ; 
Montaigne with his sheepskin blistered, 
And Howell the worse for wear, 
And the worm- drilled Jesuit’s Horace, 
And the little old cropped Moliére ; 
And the Burton I bought for a florin, 
And the Rabelais foxed and flea’d: 
For the others I have only opened, 
But these are the ones I read.’’ 

I hope Mr. Austin Dobson will forgive me for the 

liberty I have taken with his lines. 
Il.—IN QUIET CORNERS. 

It is possible to get away from the political excite- 
ment of the time, yousee. Nothing is easier in London, 
if you give your mind to it. But you must be severely 
bent on your object. You will find the Ghost of 
the Pillory rise up against you; but yon can give 
him the slip. It was the press view one day this 





week at the Royal Institute of Paintersin Oll. I found 
there among the critics the Duke and Duchess of Meck- 
Jenburg-Strelitz, and his Royal Highness the Duke of 
Cambridge. They were ‘‘ doing” the pictures with the 
consclentiousness of the most painstaking of journalists. 
The Duchess has evidently ‘‘ a pretty wit;” when they 
came to a picture with the title ‘Songs without Words,” 
the Duchess said, ‘‘ Like Lord Hartington’s,” at which 
everybody tlitered. Nobody could laugh aloud, of 
course, the rooms were so empty. There were not half 
a dozen press men present. Lord Hartington is the ex 

minister who has been trying to run with the Radical 
hare and cry with the Liberal hounds. His orations 
have been very eloquent but very meaningless—literally 
** songs without words.”” But this was the only sugges- 
tion of the outside world I heard. Onelounged through 
the spacious rooms filled with painted reminiscences of 
rivers, seas, and country lanes, with historic incidents 
and domestic life framed and glazed, and it was a rest 
to the mind to let the fancy go traveling over the seas 
and faraway. I noticed aclever picture by your young 
American, Frank Millet, and several delicious land- 
scapes by Ernest Parton, another American ; and there 
was a portrait which I saw being painted by a young 
English girl two years ago in a little New York studio. 
And so my thoughts traveled over the Atlantic, and I 
found by my side an art critic who went with me and 
talked of the marvelous progress which America is 
making in every branch of art. He instanced the deco- 
ration of the Lyceum Theater in New York, the most 
dainty artistic work he had ever seen, and he spoke 
of an estate in New Jersey where a IIttle town had been 
built {na park, which eclipsed our English architects’ 
work at Bedford Park, near London. He marveled at 
the lovely houses he saw in Boston, and regretted that 
the customs duties had worked against the attempt to 
hold an exhibition of typical English water colors at 
Boston. That same night a friend said to me, ‘‘I would 
like to introduce you to Mr. Felix Morris, the Ameri- 
can actor who is becoming very popular in ‘On Change’ 
at the Strand.” Some people are in the habit of repeat- 
ing the aphorism, ‘It is a small world ;” but the world 
is not small ; those who travel great distances are few, 
and they often meet. ‘‘ Yes,” said Mr. Morris, “ we 
have met before—at the Salmagundi Club, New York.” 
It was, therefore, with a great deal of pleasure that, 
later, I showed Mr. Morris the fine examples of Amer!- 
can black-and-white sketches the Salmagundians kindly 
added to my American treasures. To-day the American 
book illustrators are ahead of the old country. 


JOSEPH HATTON. 
LONDON, 


By C. C. Bonney, Esq. 


HE last thing that learns wisdom is money ; the last 
power that surrenders to the Divine Master is capi- 
ta’. By nature itis hard, mercenary, and cunning ; amb’- 
tious to rule, and controlled by an insatiable greed. By 
nature it has neither morals nor religion, neither culture 
nor charity, neither benevolence nor mercy. Its sole 
desire is to increase its possessions and subject all things 
to its sway. It oppresses the poor ; it overburdens produc- 
tion ; it levies excessive charges‘on commerce ; it exacts 
extravagant prices from purchasers, and delivers defi- 
cient quantities and fraudulent qualities, and at thesame 
time withholds a just return to those whose needs com 
pel them to sell. 

Unconsecrated capital evades just taxes for the public 
welfare ; turns a deaf ear to the eloquent pleadings of 
distress ; hears unconcerned the story of disaster 
stricken communities ; and recognizes no material dif- 
ference between the glaring saloon where manhood is 
corrupted and destroyed, and the sacred temple where 
every virtue is exalted and the ministers of religion 
train the soul for every worthy achievement in this life, 
and inspire it to heroic seif-denial or endeavor by a 
steadfast faith in the verities of immortality. 

Unconsecrated capital is, of all things, the most blind 
and deaf and stupid as to its own permanent interests. 
It will not see that the laws of human nature are such 
that, sooner or later, every wrong returns to execute 
vengeance Cn the oppressor, or his posterity, for whom 
the fruits of oppression are gathered. It will not hear 
the mutterings of discontent and resentment that rise 
from every field and factory it has robbed. It will not 
learn that shivering, half-fed, exasperated toil will not 
prove one-half as profitable in the end as labor that is 
cheerful and zealous because it feels grateful for justice 
or generosity received, and conscience satistied because 
faithful service has been rendered. It will not learn 
that a dollar collusively withheld from the public serv- 
ice finally leaves the withholder, taking with it five, or 
ten, or fifty fold to meet the waste, extravagance, defal- 
cations, and losses of imbecility or corruption in public 
affairs. 

Such is capital without consecration. 


By the term 


? An after-dinner speech to the Chicago Congregational Club, 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 





“ capital” is meant money, or its equivalent in property, 
employed in trade, commerce, production, or othur in- 
dustry of clvilized life. To consecrate {s defined to be 
to set apart to sacred uses ; to set apart and dedicate or 
devote to the service of God. In the light of Christian 
civilization, the service of God embraces the entire do- 
main of human relations. The Christian religion exalis 
every just service in family, neighborhood, business 
life, or country. It would make the obligations of love 
and duty supreme. It would everywhere substitute the 
service of free hands and willing hearts for the prison- 
work of compulsion, whether from necessity or force. 
By its benign spirit of justice and protection, content- 
ment, security, and peace, prosperity, progress, and 
righteous rewards, it would control every farm, every 
workshop, every store, every ship, every railroad, and 
every agency of government, as well as every family, 
every school, and every charitable institution. It would 
constrain every element of nature, every discovery of 
science, every achievement of art, to enlist in the service 
of God and man. 

Touched by the Master's hand, purified by his Spirit, 
even money becomes a new creature, capable of wonder- 
ful service, and worthy of admiring regard. Conse- 
crated to the heavenly service of faith, charity, and good 
works, money longs to feed the hurgry, to clothe the 
naked, to relieve the distressed, to educate the ignorant, 
to inculcate the useful arts ; to erect schools, churches, 
and asylums ; tosupport teachers, ministers, and mis:ion- 
aries ; to bear its full share of all the burdens incident 
to organized society, and to use its power for the re- 
moval of evils, the repression of wrong3, and the effect- 
ual reform of abuses. Money is the power of the world. 
lt is the representative of a]] materia) values zmong civil- 
ized peoples. Its leading qualities are threefold ; namely, 
intrinsic value, earning capacity, and the power to satisfy 
legal judgments and other obligations. 

Intrinsic value is an endowment of nature, distin- 
guishing the precious metals ; earning capacity is a pro 
vision of contract, under which interest is paid for the 
temporary use of money; and the power to discharge 
obligations is wholly a creature of law, which prescribes 
what shall constitute a given coin, and that it shall be a 
legal tender in payment of debts. There is no legal 
tender by any law of nature. The greed of increase, 
and the rapidity with which money increases itself, are 
the causes of usury laws, restralning the right to exact 
compensation for its use. 

Barter, or the exchange of one commodity for another 
in kind, is practically unknown in civilized life. All 
property and service is first exchanged for money, and 
the money is then exchanged for the property or service 
its possessor may desire. Money is the bridge over 
which all exchanges must pass. To control the bridge 
is to control the exchanges ; and to control the exchanges 
of the necessaries of life is to control life itself. Thus 
money becomes, to a more fearful extent than we are 
wont to realize, the arbiter of human happiness, yea, of 
health and comfort, and even of life and death. 

Without money, no soldier can be equipped and kept 
in the field ; without money, no ship can sail ; without 
money, no business can be commenced or carried on ; 
without money, no public work can be constructed, or 
department of government be maintained; without 
money, no family can be fed, no church or school 
or hospital to be maintained. Money is the gigantic 
creature that civilization has created to serve its highest 
needs—a creature so potent and aspiring that nothing less 
than universal dominion would satisfy his ambition, and 
notbing lees than triple chains of legal steel can hold him 
in proper check till regenerated by the Master’s power, 
when silken cords will keep him in the way, and faithful 
service satisfy his aims 

How far the money of the world, how far the capital 
of our own country, our own State, our own city, is 
from complete or substantial consecration, is but too 
well known. What tacred charity exists but by urgent 
appvals to liberal hearts? What public service is faith- 
fully performed without serious struggle and self- 
denial ? What millionaire seeks out the voluntary 
agencies by which Christian civilization is striving to 
combat poverty, di-sipation, insaniiy, and crime, and 
begs the privilege of paying the expenses without which 
they cannot carry on their work? What church, or 
school, or mission has any surplus funds to spare for any 
other service than its own ? 

Criminal money, wicked, malignant, accursed money, 
flaunts its flags and blows its trumpets on every hand. 
It corrupts elections ; it sells liquor to children ; it sup- 
ports the gambling hell. But why catalogue its more 
than Borgian crimes? They are known to ali men. 
Will they go on forever? No! they will not go on for- 
ever, for the Lord God Omnipotent reigneth, and the 
dav will surely come when those fearful evils shall be 
banished from among the people, and the money which 
is their support, and without which they could not exiet, 
shall become ‘‘ consecrated capital,” devoted to the true 
interests of the community. 

But we shall have no *‘ consecrated capital” except 
from consecrated men. The man must be devoted to 





the work of truly serving his fellow-men before his 
money will seek employment and find déelight in that 
service. What a spectaclea consecrated millionaire and 
a consecrated million of dollars would present! How 
almost boundless the good they might accomplish! To 
how many thousands of sorrowing hearts they might 
bring lasting joy! I leave you to contemplate the sur- 
prising picture, and think what blessings might be se- 
cured by the consecration of humbler men, and smaller 
sums, while we are walling for the coming of the con- 
secrated milllonaire. 

Consecrated capital does not wait for appeal, solicita- 
tion, and importunity, but is ever eager to serve, and 
seeks for opportunities to be useful. It is a volunteer 
The first drum heat calls it to arms; the last foe of 
human progress will find it in the field. 








THE PANTHER OF JOLTON’S RIDGE. 


By CHaruis Ecrert Crappoc«. 


IN TWO PARTS.—I. 


CERTAIN wild chasm, cut deep into the very 

heart of aspur of the Alleghany Mountains, is 
spanned by a network, which seen from above is the 
heavy interlacing timbers of a railroad bridge thrown 
across the narrow space from one great cliff to the other, 
but seen from the depths of the gorge below it seems 
merely a fantastic gossamer web fretting the blue sky. 
It often trembles with other sounds than the reverberat- 
ing mountain thunder, and beneath other weight than 
the heavy fall of the mountain rain. Trains flash across 
it at all hours of the night and day ; in the darkness the 
broad glare of the headlight and the flying column of 
pursuing sparks have all the scenic effect of some strange 
uncanny meteor, with the added emphasis of a thunder- 
ous roar snd a sulphurous smell ; in the sunshine there 
skims over it at intervals a cloud of white vapor and a 
swift black shadow. 

‘‘Sence they hev done sot up that thar briige I 
hain't seen a bar nor a deer in five mile down this hyar 
gorge. An’ the fish don’t rise nuther like they uster do. 
That thar racket skeers ’em.” 

And the young hunter, leaning upon his gun, his 
bands idly clasped over its muzzle, gazed with dis- 
approving eyes after the flying harbinger of civilization 
as it sped across the airy structure and plunged into the 
det p forest that crowned the heights. 

Civilization offered no recompense to the few in- 
habitants of the gorge for the exodus of deer and bear 
and fish. It passed swiftly far above them, seeming to 
traverse the very sky. They had no share in the 
world’; the freighted trains brought them nothing—not 
even a newspaper wafted down upon the wind; the 
wires flashed no word to them. The picturesque situa- 
tion of the two or three little log houses scattered at 
long intervals “own the ravine ; the crystal clear flow of 
a narrow, deep stream—merely a silver thread from the 
bridge above; the grand proportions of the towering 
cliffs, were calculated to cultivate the grace of imagina- 
tion in the brakemen, leaning from their respective 
platforms ; to suggest a variation in the Pullman con- 
ductor’s jaunty formula, ‘‘’Twould hurt our feelings 
pretty badly to fall over there, I fancy,” and to remind 
the out looking psssenger of the utter loneliness of the 
vast wilds penetrated by the railroad. But they left no 
speculations behind them. The terrible sense of the 
inconceivable width of the world was spared the simple- 
minded denizens of the woods. The clanging, crashing 
trains came like the mountain storms, no one knew 
whence, and went no one knew whither. The universe 
lay between the rocky walls of the ravine. Even this 
narrow stege had its drama. 

In the depths of the chasm spanned by the bridge there 
clung on a ledge of one of the great cliffs a forlorn 
little log hut, so precariously perched that it might have 
seemed the nest of some strange bird rather than a hu- 
man habitation. The huge natural column of the crag 
rose sheer and straight two hundred feet above it, but 
the descent from the door, though sharp and steep, 
was along a narrow path leading in zigzag windings 
amid great bowlders, and knolls of scraggy earth push- 
ing their way out from among the stones that sought to 
bury them, and fragments of the cliff fallen long ago 
and covered with soft moss. The path appeared barely 
passable for man, but upon it could have been seen the 
imprint of a hoof, and beside the hut was a little shanty, 
from the rude window of which protruded a horse’s 
head, with so interested an expression of countenance 
that he looked as if he were assisting at the conversa- 
tion going on out-of-doors this mild March afternoon. 

“Ye could find deer, an’ bar, an’ sech, easy enough ef 
ye would go arter’n ’em,” repifed the young hunter’s 
mother, as she sat in the doorway knitting a yarn sock. 
“‘That thar still-house up yander ter the Ridge hev 
skeered off the deer an’ bar fur ye worse’n the railroad 
hev. Ye kin git that fur an’ nofurder. Ye hev done 
got trifiln’ an’ no ‘count, an’ nothin’ else in this worl’ 
ails ye, nur the deer an’ bar nuther,” she concluded, 
with true maternal candor. 





‘It war tole ter me,” sald an elderly man, seated in a 
tush bottomed chair outside the door, who, although a 
visitor, bore a lance in this domestic controversy with 
much freedom and spirit. “‘¢z how yer hed done got 
religion up byar ter the Baptis’ meetin’ house the las’ 
revival ez we hed. An’ I s'posed it war the truth.” 

‘I war convicted,” replied the young fellow, ambig- 
uously, still leaning lazily on his gun. He was a strik- 
ing figure, remarkable for a massive proportion ard 
muscular development, and yet not lacking the lithe, 
elastic curves characteristic of first youth. A dilapi- 
dated old hat crowned a shock of yellow hair, a sun- 
embrowned face, far seeing gray eyes, and an expression 
of impenetrable calm. His butternut suit was in con- 
sonance with the prominent ribs of his horse, the pov- 
erty-stricken aspect of the place, and the sterile so!l of a 
forlorn turnip patch which embellished the slope to the 
water's edge. 

** Convicted !” exclaimed his mother, scornfully. ‘‘An’ 
sech goin’s-on sence! Mark never fed no religion ter 
start with.” 

‘““What did yer see when yer was convicted ?” de- 
manded the inquisitive guest, who spoke upon the subject 
of religion with the authority and asperity of an expert. 

‘“‘I never seen nothin’ much.” Mark Yates admitted 
the fact reluctantly. 

‘‘Then ye never fed no religion,” retorted Jonas 
Ruggles. ‘‘I knows, ’kase I hev hed a power o’ visions. 
I hev viewed heaven, an’ hung over hell.” After a sol- 
emn paure to accent this stupendous revelation, he 
reverted to the matter in hand. ‘‘ Hain’t ye done hearn 
*bout the sermon ez the preacher hev done preached 
agin that thar still ?—/e called it a sink o’ ’niquity.”’ 

“IT hearn tell ’bout’n it yander ter the still,” replied 
Mark, calmly. ‘‘ They ‘lowed thar ez they hed a mind 
ter pull him down out’n the pulpit fur his sass, ’kase 
they war all thar ter the meetin’-house, an’ ie seen ’em, 
an’ said what he said fur them ter hear. I reckon they 
ain’t a goin’ ter do nothin’ agin him, but he hed better 
take keer how he jows at them still folks. They air a 
hard-mouthed generation, like the Bible says, an’ they 
hev laid off ter stop that thar sass 0’ his’n,” 

‘* Did ye hear’em talkin ‘bout what they war a-aimlin’ 
ter do ?” asked Ruggles, keealy inquisitive. 

‘’Tain't fer me ter say what I hearn,” responded the 
young fellow, tartly. ‘‘ But I never hearn ’em say nothin’ 
’ceptin’ they war a-goin’ ter try ter stop his sass,” he 
added. ‘I tells ye that much ’kase ye'll be « thinkin’ I 
hearn worse ef I don’t. That air all I hearn ’em say 
*bout’n it.” 

‘** An’ ye a jowin’ ’bout’n a hard mouthed generation,” 
interposed his mother, indignantly. ‘‘ Ye’re one of ’em 
yerself. Thar hain't been a bite of wild meat in this 
byar house fur a month an’ better. Mark hev’ mighty 
nigh tucken ter live at the still ; an’ when he kin git his- 
self up to the p'int o’ goin’ a-huntin’, pears like he can’t 
find nothin’ ter shoot. 1 hev hearn asayin’ ez thar is a 
use fur every livin’ thing, an’ it pears ter me ez Mark’s 
use air mos'ly ter waste powder an’ Jead.” 

Mark received these sarcasms with an imperturbability 
which might in some degree account for their virulence ; 
and, indeed, Mrs. Yates often averred that, say what she 
might, she could not ‘‘ move that thar child no more’n 
the mounting.” 

He shifted his posit'on a trifle, stil] leaning, however, 
upon the gun, with his clasped hands over the muzzle, 
and bis chin resting on his hands. The quiet radiance of 
a smile was beginning to dawn in his clear eyes as he 
looked at his interlocutors, and he spoke with a confi- 
dential intonation : 

‘* The las’ meetin’ but two ez they hev hed up yander 
ter the church they summonsed them thar Brices ter 
’count fur runnin’ of a still, an’ a gittin’ drunk, an’ sech, 
an’ they never come, nor tuk no nctice nor nuthin’. An’ 
then the nex’ meetin’ they tuk an’ turned ’em out’n the 
church. An’ when they hearn ’bout thet at the still, 
them Brices—the whole lay out—war pifpin’ hot ’bout'n 
it. Thur warn’t pare member what voted fur a-keepin’ 
of ’em in ; an’ that stuck in ’em, too—all thar old frien’s 
a-goin’ vgin’em. I s’pose ’twar right ter turn ’em out,” 
he added, after a reflective pause, ‘* though thar fs them 
ez war a-vctin’ agin them Brices ez hev drunk a power- 
ful lLt o’ whisky an’ sech in thar lifetime.” 

“It air scandalous fur a church member ter bea gitt!n’ 
drunk an’ a foolin’ round the still house an’ sech,” said 
Jonas Ruggles, ‘‘an’ ef ye hed ever hed any religion, 
Mark, yer'd have knowed that, ‘thout hevin’ ter bet ld.” 

** An’ it’s scandalous fur a church member to drink 
whisky at all,” said Mrs Yates, sharply, knitting off her 
needle, and beginning anotherround. A woman’s ideas 
of reform are always radical. 

Jonas Ruggles did not eagerly concur in this view of 
the abstinence question ; he safd nothing in reply. 

“Thar hain't sech a mighty call ter drink whisky 
yander ter the still,” remarked young Yates, irrelevant] y, 
feeling perhaps the need of a plea of defense. “It ain’t 
the whisky ez draws me thar. Them boys air a-hangin’ 
round, and a-talkin,’ an’ a laughin’, an’ a-tellin’ tales ‘bout 
bar huntin’, an’sech. An’ thar’s the grist mill a haffen 
mile an’ better through the woods.” 
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‘* Thar’s bad company at the still, an’ that’s a fang ez 
bites sharp an’ deep, an’ some day ye'll feel it,¢z sure ez 
ye’'re a born sinner,” said Mrs, Yates, looking up sol 
emoly at him over her spectacles. ‘‘ I never see no sense 
in men adrinkin’ of whisky,” sie continued, after a 
pause, during which she counted her stitches ; ‘‘ the 
wild critters in the woods hev got more reason than ter 
eat an’ drink what'll pisen ‘em—but, law ! it always did 
pear to me ez they war ahead in some ways of the men, 
what kin talk an’ hev got the hope of salvation.” 

This thrust was neither parried nor returned. Jonas 
Ruggles, discreetly silent, gazed with a preoccupied air 
at the swift stream flowing far below, beginning to 
darken with the overhanging shadows of the western 
crags. And Mark still leaned his chin meditatively on 
his hands, and his hands on the muzzle of his gun, in an 
attitude so careless that an unaccustomed observer might 
have been afraid of seeing the rifle discharged and the 
picturesque head blown to atoms, 

The subject of conversation changed presently to the 
weather ; and, after a pacific discu sion of the agricult 
ural prospects, Jonas, warrel by the lengthening 
shadows, rose slowly from his chair, went within to light 
his pipe at the fire, and with this companion wended his 
way down the precipitous slope, then along the stony 
banks of the stream to his own little home, half a mile 
or 80 up its rushing current. 

Far away ina dim recess of the deep woods on the 
summit of the ridge, the shadows hat gathercd abouts 
dismal little log hut of one room—like all the other 
dismal little hovels of the mountuia, save that in front 
of the door the grass was worn away from a wide space 
by the frequent tread of many feet; a preternaturally 
large wood-pile was visible under a frail shelter in the 
rear of the house ; from the chimney a dense smoke rose 
in a heavy column; and the winds that rushed past it 
carried on their breath an alcoholic aroma. But for 
these points of dissimilarity Mark Yates, dismounting 
from his raw boned steed, might have been entering his 
mother’s dwelling. The opentng door shed no glare of 
firelight out into the deepening gloom of the dusk. It 
was very warm within, however—almost too warm for 
comfort ; but the shutters of the glassless window were 
tightly barred, and the usual chinks of log-house archi- 
tecture were effectually closed with clay. The darkness 
of the room was accented rather than dispelled by a 
flickering tallow dip stuck in an empty bottle in default 
of a candlestick, and there was an all-pervading and 
potent odor of spirits. The salient feature of the scene 
wasa brick furnace, from the closed door of which there 
flashed now and then a slender thread of brilliant light. 
A great copper still rose from it, and a protruding spiral 
tube gracefully meandered away in the darkness through 
the cool waters of the refrigerator to the receiver of its 
precious condensed vapors. 

There were four jeans clad mountaineers seated in the 
gloomy twilight of this apartment ; and the stories of 
‘* bar-huntin’ an’ sech” must have been very jewels of 
discourse to prove so alluring, as they could certainly 
derive no brillfancy from their unique but somber set- 
ting. e 

“Hy ’re, Mark ! Come In, come {n,” was the hospitable 
insistence which greeted young Yates. 

‘* Hev a cheer,” said Aaron Brice, the eldest of the 
party, bringiog out from the darkness a chair, and plac- 
ing it in the feeble twinkle of the tallow dip. 

‘Take a drink, Mark,” said another of the men, pro- 
ducing a broken-nosed pitcher of ardent Iiquor. But, 
notwithstanding this effusive hospitality, which was very 
usual at the still house, Mark Yates had an uncomfort- 
able impression that he had interrupted an important 
conference, and that his visit was badly timed. The 
conversation that ensued was labored, and hosts and 
guest were a trifle ill at ease. Frequent pauses occur- 
red, broken only by the sound of the furnace fire, the 
boiling of the ‘‘ beer” in the still, the gurgle of the 
water through its trough, that led it down from a spring 
on «ne hill behind the house to the refrigerator, the con- 
stant diipping of the high wines from the worm into the 
vessel below. Now and then one of the brothers snuffed 
the tallow dip, which for a few moments burned with a 
brighter, more cheerful light, then fell into a tearful 
de«pondency and bade fair to weep itself away. 

Outside the little house the black night had fallen, 
and the wind was raging among the trees. All the sters 
seemed in motion, flying to board a fleet of flaky white 
clouds that were crossing the sky under full sail. The 
moon, a spherical shadow with a crescent of burnished 
silver, was speeding toward the west ; not a gleam fell 
from its disk upon the swaying, leaficss trees—it seemed 
only to make palpable the impenetrable gloom that im- 
mersed the earth. The air had grown keen and cold, 
and it rushed in at the door as it was opened with a 
wintry blast. A man entered with the slow, lounging 
motion peculiar to the mountaineers, bearing in his 
hand a jug of jovial aspect. The four Brices looked up 
from under their heavy brows with sharp scrutiny to 
discern among the deep shadows cast by the tallow dip 
who the new-comer might be. Their eyes returned to 
gaze with an affected preoccupation upon the still, and 
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in this significant hush the ignored visitor stood sur- | 
prised and abssked on the threshold. The cold in- | 
rushing mountain wind, streamtr g like a jet of sea-water 
through the open door, was rapidly lowering the tem- 
perature of the room. This contemptuous silence was 
too fraught with discomfort to be maintained. 

‘* Ef ye air a-comin’ in,” said Aaron Brice, ungracious- 
ly, ‘‘come along in. An’ ef ye air a goin’ out, go ‘long. 
Anyway, jes ez yer choose, ef ye'll shet that thar door, 
ez I don’t see ez yer hev any call ter hold open.” 

Thus adjured, the intruder closed the door, placed the 
jug on the floor, and looked about with an embarrassed 
hesitation of manner. The flare from the furnace, 
which Aaron Brice had opened to pile in fresh wood, 
illumined the new-comer’s face and long, loose-jointed 
fizure, and showed the semicircle of mountaineers 
seated in their rush bottomed chairs about the still. 





None of them spoke. Never before since the still house 
was built had a visitor stood upon the puncheon floor 
that one of the hospitable Brices did not scuttle fora 
chair, that the dip was not eager:y snuffed in the vain 
hope of irradiating the guest, that the genial though 
mutiiated pitcher filled with whisky was not ungrudg- 
ingly presented. No chair was offered now, and the 
broken-nosed pitcher, with its cheering contents, was 
motionless on the head of a barrel. It was strange 
change, and as the broad red glare fell on-their stolid 
faces and blankly inexpressive attitudes he looked from 
one to the other with an increasing surprise and a rising 
dismay. The light was full for a moment upon Mark 
Yates’s shock of yellow hair, gray eyes, and muscular, 
well-knit figure, as he too sat mute among his hosts. He 
was not to be mistaken, and once seen was not easily 
forgotten. The next instant the furnace door clashed, 
and the room fell back into its habitual gloom, Only 
the gurgle of the spring water, telling of the wonders of 
the rock barricaded earth below and the reflected 
glories of the sky above—only the hilarious song of the 
still, the continuous trickle from the worm, the all- 
pervading spirituous odors, and the shadowy outlines of 
the massive figures of the mountaineers. 

The Brices evidently could not be relied upon to break 
the awkward silence. The new-comer, mustering 
heart of grace, took up his testimony in a languid rasal 
drawl, trying to speak and to appear as if he had no- 
ticed nothing remarkable in his reception. 

‘*T hev come, Aaron,” he sald, ‘‘ter git another two 
gallons o’ that thar whisky ez I hed from ye afore. I 
hev brung the balance of the money I owed ye on that, 
an’ enough ter pay for the jugful too. Hyaris a 
haffen dollar fur the old score, an’—” 

‘* That thar eends it,” said Aaron, pocketing the ten- 
dered fifty cents. We air even, an’ ye'll git no more 
whisky from hyar, Mose Carter.” 

** Wha—what did yer say, Aaron? I hatn’t got the 
rights ‘zactly o’ what ye said.” And Carter peered in 
great amaze through the gloom at his host, who was 
carefully filling a pipe. As Aaron stooped to get a coal 
from the furnace one of the others spoke. 

‘* He sald ¢z ye'll git no more whisky from hyar. An’ 
it alra true word.” 

The flare from the furnace again momentarily illu- 
mined the room, and as the door clashed it again fell 
back into the uncertain shadow. 

‘That is what I tole yer,” said Aaron, reseating him- 
self and puffing bis pipe into a strong glow, ‘‘an’ ef yer 
hain’t a-onderstandin’ of it yit I'll say it agin—ye an’ 
the rest of yer tribe will git no more liquor from 
hyar.” 

‘An’ what's the reason I hain’t a-goin’ ter get no more 
liquor from hyar ?” demanded Moses Carter in virtuous 
indignation. ‘‘ Hain’t I been ez good pay ez any man’ 
down this hyar gorge an’ the whole mounting atop o’ 
that ? Louk-a hyar, Aaron Brice, ye ain’t a-goin ter try 
ter purtend ez I don’t pay fur the liquor ez I gits hyar— 
an’ you an’ me done been a-tradin’ tergither peaceable- 
like fur nigh on ter ten solid year.” 

‘* An then yer squar’ round an’ gits me an’ my broth- 
ers a-turned out’n the church fur runnin’ of a still whar 
ye gits yer whisky from. Good pay or bad pay, it’s all 
the same ter me.” 

‘*T never gin my vote fur a-turnin’ of ye out ’kase of 
ye a-ruonin’ of a still.” Moses Carter trembled io his 
eager anxiety to explain the grounds upon which he had 
cast his ballot. ‘‘ lt war fur a-gittin’ drunk an’ a-stayin’ 
drunk, ez ye mos’ly air a-doin’—an’ ye will ‘low yerself, 
Aaron, ez that thar air a true word. I don’t see no 
harm in a-runnin’ of astill an’ a-drinkin’ some, but not 
terhurt. It air this hyar gittin’ drunk constant ez riles 
me.” 

‘* Mose Carter,” said the youngest of the Brice brothers, 
striking suddenly into the conversation, ‘‘ ye air a llar— 
an ye knows it!’ He was a wiry, active man, of 
twenty five years; he spoke in an authoritative high 
key, and his voice seemed to split the air like a knife. 
His mind was as wiry as his body, and it was generally 
understood on the mountain that he was the power be- 
hind the throne of which Aaron, the eldest, wielded the 
unmeaning scepter ; he, however, remained decorously 
in the background, for among the humble mountaineers 
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the lordly rights of primvgeniture are held in rigorous 
veneration, and it would have ill beseemed a yornger 
scion of the house to openly take precedence of the 
elder. His Christian name was John, but it bad been 
forgotten or disregarded by all but his brothers in the 
title conferred upon him by his comrades of the mount 
ain wilds. Panther Brice—or Patnter, as the animal 
is called in the vernacular of the region—was known to 
run the still, to shape the policy of the family, to be a 
self constituted treasurer and disburser of the common 
fund, to own the very souls of his unresisting elder 
brothers. He had elected, however, in the interests of 
decorum, that these circumstanc:s should be sedulously 
ignored ; Aaron invariably appeared as spokesman, and 
the mountaineers at large a!l fell under the influence of 
a dominant mind and acquiesced in the solemn sham, 
He seldom took part in discussions, reserving his decis 
ions to dictate as laws to his brothers In private; anda 
sensation stirred the coterie when his voice, that had a 
knack of finding and thrilling every sensitive nerve in 
his hearer’s body, jarred the air. 

‘*T hev seen yer, Mose Carter,” he continued, ‘‘in 
this hyar very still-house ez drunk ez a biled owl. Ye 
hev laid on this hyar floor too drunk ter move hand or 
foot all night an’ haffen the nex’ day at one spree. I 
hev seen ye, an’ £o bev plenty o’ o‘her folks. An’ if ye 
comes hyar a jowin’ so sanctified *bout’n folks a-gittin’ 
drunk, I'l] turn ye out’n this byar still-house fur tellin’ 
of lies.”’ 

He paused as abruptly as he had spoken ; but before 
Moses Carter could collect his slow faculties he had re- 
sumed. ‘‘It’pears powerful comical ter me ter hear 
this hyar Baptis’ church a-settin’ of itself up so stiff fur 
temp rance, ’kase thar sir an old sayin’—an’ I b’lieves it— 
e7 the Methodies holler ‘ Fire ! fire ! fire !’ an’ the Presby- 
ter’ans holler ‘ Money ! money ! money !' but the Bapties 
holler ‘Water! water! water! with a Jeetle drap o’ 
whieky in it!’ But ye an’ yer church ’il be dry 
enough arter this ; thar’ll be less lf{quor drunk ’mongst 
ye ’n’ ever hev been afore, ’kase ye air all too cussed 
stingy ter pay five cents extry a quart like ye’ll hev ter 


do at Jo Gilllgan’s store down yander ter the Settle- . 


mint. Fur nare one o’ them sanctified church brethern 
"ll git another drap o’ liquor hyar, whar it hev always 
been so powerful cheap an’ handy. The still will holp 
on the cause 0’ temp’rance more ’n that thar little long- 
tongued preacher an’ all his sermons. Ye’re all so dad- 
burned stingy.” 

“‘ Jes’ €z ye choose,” said Moses Carter, taking up 
his jug. ‘‘’Tain’t nothin’ s’prisin’ ter me ter hear ye 
a-growlin’ an’ a-goin’ this hyar way. Palnter—ye always 
war more like a wild beast nora man, anyhow. But it 
do ’stonish me some ez Aaron an’ the t’other boys air 
a-goin’ ter let yer cut ’em out’n a-sellin’ of liquor ter the 
whole country mighty nigh, ’kase the brethern don’t 
want a sodden drunkard like ye air in the church 
a-communin’ with the saints.” 

“Ye needn’t sorrow fur Aaron,” sald Panther Brice, 
with a sneer that showed his teeth much as a snarl might 
have done, ‘‘nor fur the t’other boys nuther. We kin 
sell all the whisky ez we kin make ter Jo Gilligan, an’ 
the folks yander ter Hamburg, ’thout losin’ nare cent, 
fur we hev always axed the same price by the gallon ez 
by the bar’l. So Aaron atn’t a needin’ of yer sorrow.” 

«Ye air the spitefullest little painter ez ever seen this 
hyar worl’,” exclaimed Moses Carter, exasperated by 
the symmetry of his enemy’s financial scheme, 

The Panther rose with a quick, lithe motion, stretched 
out his hand to the head of a barrel near by, and the 
thread of light from the closed furnace door showed the 
glitter of steel. He came forward a few steps, walking 
with a certain sinewy grace and brandishing a heavy 
knife, his furlous eyes gleaming with a strange green 
brilliance all the more distinct in the half-darkened room. 
Then he paused as with a new thought. ‘‘I won’t 
tech ye now,” he sald, with a snarl, “‘ but arter awhile 
I'll jes’ make ye ‘low ez that thar church o’ yourn air 
safer with me in it nor it air with me out’n it. An’ 
then we'll count it even.” He ceased speaking sud- 
denly ; cooler now, and with an expression of vexation 
upon his sharp features—perbaps he repented his hasty 
threat and his self-betrayal. After a moment he went 
on, but with less virulence of manner than before. 
‘Ye kin take that thar empty jug o’ yourn an’ kerry it 
away empty. An’ ye kintake yer great hulking stack 
o’ bones along with it, an’ thank yer stars ez none of 
’em air bruken. Ye air the fust man ever turned 
empty out’n this byar stjll-house, an’ I pray God ez 
ye may be the las’, ’kase I don’t want no sech wuthless 
cattle a hangin’ round hyar.” 

“‘T ain’t a-quarrelin’ with hevin’ ter go,” retorted Car- 
ter, with asperity. ‘‘I never sot much store by comin’ 
hyar nohow, ’ceptin’ Aaron an’ me, we war toler’ble 
frien’ly fur a good many year. This hyar still-house 


always reminded me sorter 0’ hell, anyhow—whar the 
worm dieth not an’ the fire is not quenched.” 

With this Parthian dart he left the room, closing the 
door after him, and presently the dull thud of his 
horse’s hoofs was borne to the ears of the party within, 
again seated in a semicircle about the still, 
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@ue Home. 
CHRISTMAS EVE. 


By Eveanor KIRK. 


NX OT one forgot of all the girls and boys 

4 This star-lit Christmas Eve. And now I sit 
Alone. The firelight flickers on the wall 

Just as it used to do when baby hands 

Tugged at my breasts, and little eager feet 

Danced up and down the house in gleeful quest 

Of Santa Claus. I’ve seen the stockings hung 
Round other hearths to-night, and, God be thanked, 
I had the grace to smile as, one by one, 

Just as in other days, I dropped my gifts 

Into these dear receptacles, and then, 

Still smiling, turned and sought my lonely home. 


Tis only briefest space since every cbair 

In this too quiet room was either horse 

Or wagon or a resting-place for dolls ; 

And little mothers, drivers, circus men, 

Vied with each other for the palm of noise. 
But now in geometric lines they stand, 

The mats at proper angles, and the girls 

And boys who made so merry here have now 
The little mothers and the circus men, 

While I, not old enough to have oatgrown 
The mother’s longing for her very own, must hide 
My grief. °’Tis hard enough on common days, 
But out of nature all ye mothers know 

Who sit alone, as I do, Christmas Eve. 


© tender Christ, whose birth this night foretelis, 
Draw close to us made desolate, and if 

Our heartache be a selfish pain, forgive 

And pity for thy mother’s sake, who knew 

The height and depth of woman’s suffering. 








THE LESSON OF MARY. 


T the Christmas time the thoughts of ali center 
about the cradle. The story of the wondrous star 
that guided the steps of the wise men to the manger 
cradle of Bethlehem’s Child is to'd in picture and story. 
To the children the day is the focus of the year. The 
lazy, the careless, the brutal parent even, softens and 
rouses gs this day approaches to give some pleasure to 
the children. Purse-strings are unloosed, and hearts of 
adamant beeome as wax with blessed memories of youth 
and its Christmas expectations. The song of peace and 
good-will fills the air with {ts melodies, and disunited 
links are riveted by the blessed influences of the Carist- 
mas season. 

Is there not another lesson to be learned than that 
taught by the Carist-child ? Does not the mother, Mary, 
teach a lesson in womanhood to which many hearts have 
been deaf? To every girl the life of Mary teaches a 
lesson the force of which will never lose its power, if 
once understood. She was not born a mother; no 
miraculous power prevented her enjoying and suffering 
the pleasures, the trials, the pains that area part of every 
period of a human life. The Hebrew maiden wasa baby 
carried about in a mother’s arms, loved and caressed as 
mothers in all times have loved and caressed their babies. 
The pleasures of childhood were hers, and she budded 
into a beauteous wo sanhood with her companions. She 
stood, as have maidens in all ages, 

“ With reluctant feet 
Where the brook and river meet, 
Womanhood and childhood fleet,’’ 


looking out to the unknown future, with all its possibill- 
ties. 

Was there a consclousness within her of the holy 
privilege that would be hers? In her soul did she feel 
her part in the future consummation of the divine 
prophecy, “ Behold, a virgin shall conceive, and bear a 
son, and shall cal] his name Immanuel ?” Did she feel 
the thrill of future nations at the name of her Son, 
** Wonderful, Counselor, The Mighty God, The Ever- 
lasting Father, The Prince of Peace”? The silence of au 
infinite love is the silence of infinite wisdom. This alone 
we know, that in Mary God saw the consummation of 
perfect womanhood, and chose her as the mother of his 
Son. 

The age in which she lived was subject to like tempta- 
tions, was swayed by like emotions, as the age in which 
we live. Human hearts have not changed in feeling ; 
only slightly in expression, Women were tempted, and 
fell victims of man’s passion and their own weakness, 
then as now. Did not the Master tell the people that 
he who was without sin should cast the first stone at the 
fallen woman in the Temple ? So we have revealed to us 
in the Gospel the exa'tatioa and degradation of woman- 
hood. 

While to but one woman was given the glory of being 
the mother of God’s Son, to every woman there is the 
blessed possibility of being the mother of an heir of 
God, and “ joint heir with Christ”—the mother of an 
inheritor of God’s love, mercy, inspiration, and immor- 
tality ; and her fitness for this blessed privilege depends 





on her purity and her realization of its holy responal- 
bilities. Just so surely as the blossom follows the bud, 
just so surely does her motherhood prove but the flower 
of her girlhood. Jf frivolity in the guise of pleasure 
has been the ruling passion of her girlhood, she will not 
be able to bring to motherhood either mind or body 
capable of responding in harmony and fullness to the 
human soul imprisoned in her baby’s form. To every 
girl who has passed from childhood there comes with 
greater or less force, with clear or darkened viston, the 
purpose of her womanhood—the crowning glory of a 
woman’s life. Ono her education, innate or acquired, 
depends the clearness of this vision. If she bas been 
taught that marriage is the calef end of life, and so 
meets every unmarried man as a possible future hus 
band, irrespective of his moral fitness, she cin vever 
realize the high possibilities of womanhood. No girl 
who has passed through the period between childhood 
and marriage, allowing those indefinite liberties that pass 
current as permissible and ‘‘ only fun,” can ever realize 
the blessedness of that moment which comes to her whose 
heart and lips have never responded to the caress of any 
man but he whom she chooses for a husband : who can 
take into her arms her first-born child, still throbbing 
with the innocence of heaven, and feel that to it she has 
given, so far as lay in her power, an unsullied soul, a pure 
heart, a blameless body. 

Again, Mary, when she chose a protector for her 
unborn child and its mother, chose one whose char- 
acter was equal to the trust she reposed in him. It 
is a false modesty that would cause a girl, when 
consenting to accept a husband, to close her eyes to 
the possibility of the future souls that may be given to 
their keeping. The answer to the question, Will you 
be my wife ? involves other lives than her own, and 
wise is she who can look into the face of the ques- 
tioner aud deep in her own soul ask the questions, 
‘Am I willing to be the mother of your children ?” 
** Would I be willing to be the mother of a son just like 
you?” Wesuffer for the failings of those we love as we 
could not were we blind totheir faults. We may idealize 
them fora time, but true love is too ambitious for its 
object to clothe it long in borrowed garments. 

So to every woman does Mary teach a lesson that 
should raise her toa higher, truer attitude toward God, 
the world, and her own soul. 








FOR HUSBANDS: FROM MR. A. TO 
MR. Z. 


By Mrs. Harrret A. CHEEVER. 


T seems as if there never could have been a prettier 
bride than was Mrs. John Wiseman, and John Wise- 
man was just as proud and fond of her as he could be. 
His ‘‘ Mayflower” he used to call her, although she 
was more like a tall, fair lily than one of those tiny 
beauties ; but then they used to call her ‘‘ May,” and 
that, you know, was a name suggestive of bloom and 
freshness. 

And now, after fourteen or fifteen years of married 
life, with their wifely and maternal cares and anxieties, 
Mrs. Wiseman was still very youthful and attractive in 
appearance. 

Of late, however, there had been some eubtle change 
in her whole manner, something which seemed to have 
settled upon her and was perhaps increasing, yet it would 
have been impossible to have given it a name. 

John Wiseman was vaguely conscious that his wife 
was not exactly the same person she used to be, and yet 
the impression was so slight it failed to cause anything 
beyond an occasional momentary mental wonder as to 
what it meant. 

She certainly had money enough forall her wants ; he 
had no habits calculated to cause her anxiety ; but then 
she did not seem anxious at all: that was not it. 

She was just as loving as ever, apparently, and cer- 
tainly as fond of her home, still doing all she could to 
make it pleasant. But then John Wiseman was too thor- 
oughly a business man to quibble over trifles, and re- 
flected that surely Mabel ought to be contented ; but he 
guessed she was; she did not seem at all discontented : 
that was not ¢¢ either. 

But decause business matters were so engrossing, a 
burried parting in the morning, a late return in the even- 
ing, an attempt at patient attention and forbearance as 
family affairs were recounted and his advice sought, was 
about all he could stop for now. 

Then John Wiseman became interested in politics, and 
the city elections became matters of great importance to 
his eyes. Pretty soon he became one of the School Com. 
mittee ; then he became an alderman ; then they talked 
of making him mayor; but whether they did or not, 
what with his prosperous business affairs and municipal 
advancement, Mr, Wiseman was getting both rich and 
prominent. 

One Sunday, about this time, while sitting in church, 
he noticed his wife kept her eyes fixed upon Mr. James 


Lovering’s pew as if something fascinated her, Mrs, 





Lovering had also been married fifteen years, and there 
she sat, the very picture of contentment, while close be- 
side her, his arm thrown around the back of the seat and 
his hand resting over her shoulder, sat her husband. 

Mrs. Lovering was not nearly as pretty as Mrs. Wise- 
man, neither was her husband gaining money or popu- 
larity half as fast as John Wiseman, but she did look so 
contented and restful. 

Two or three t!mes, on glancing at his wife during the 
sermon, Mr. Wiseman noticed her eyes kept filling with 
tears, and he wished to himself, half impatiently, that 
Mabel would ‘“‘spunk up” and be her own bright, lively 
self again. And yet—she was usually cheerful enough. 

But at dinner that day Mabel was decidedly thought- 
ful, and at dessert, after the children had left the table, 
her husband said carelessly : 

‘* There seemed to be some a'traction for you in Lov- 
ering’s pew this morning, I thought, Mabel.” 

‘Did there ?” she asked, as if surprised. ‘‘ Why, I 
didn’t know it, and yet "—the words came dreamily, as if 
the recollection either hurt or pleased a little—‘‘ did you 
notice that sffectionate hand of Mr. Lovering’s pressed 
ugainst his wife's shoulder ; I don’t know why it was, 
I’m sure, but I know now I kept noticing it.” 

Mr, Wiseman half laughed. 

** Well, it certainly didn’t trouble you, did it, to see 
another man hugging up his wife in church ? I don’t 
know as I should exactly advocate that sort of thing 
myself.” 

‘Oh, no,” she said, flushing and laughing; at the 
same time her eyes looked dewy, and she appeared a lit- 
tle confused. ‘‘Oh, no I'm sure I can’t tell why I 
kept watching them so, only I couldn’t seem to help it.” 

Mr. Wiseman felt obliged to go out that afternoon 
‘to see a friend, if it was Sunday, ’ but, for the first time 
since he couldn’t tell when, he felt a slight reluctance at 
leaving his wife alone. The children were all at Sunday- 
school. Then he felt inclined to go and kiss her before 
going out, she looked so sweet and qulet sitting there 
gaziog into the grate with her great dreamy eyes. 

But he had been so rushed of late he had got quite be- 
yond that touch of sentimentalism, and it might seem 
queer and notional to begin it again ; he thought he 
wouldn't ; most likely there would be no time to kiss her 
every time he went out, busy man as he was ; so away 
he went, with a not unkindly, but hasty, ‘‘ Good-by, 
wife.” 

All through that afternoon something followed John 
Wiseman ; something like the ghost or the shadow of a 
hitherto unsuspected wrong or mistake creeping into his 
life, the nature of which he yet failed to recognize. But 
night was destined to work out a partial revelation of 
the dawning consciousness. 

A friend called to discuss some important matter of 
business tendency during the evening, and remained so 
late that Mrs. Wiseman had been sleeping some hours 
when at last her husband reached his room. Some time 
in the middle of the night he became aware that his wife 
was dreaming, she seemed so restless, and just as he be- 
came wide awake he heard her say slowly and distinctly 
a few words which strugk to his very heart with a sud- 
den chill. 

Then she grew quiet and slept on, but John Wiseman 
grew restless and nervous, and wished the night was 
gone. 

In the morning, while dressing, he turned to his wife 
and said, rather testily : 

‘Mabel, I wish you could recall a dream you must 
have had last night.” 

‘*Why, John ?” 

‘* Well, because. You were restless and uneasy, and 
all at once said plainly : ‘Put some in my right hand, 
John.’ Now, can you tell me what that meant ?” 

Mrs. Wiseman’s sweet face flushed and twitched fora 
moment, then she said, calmly : 

** Yes, 1 remember ; I dreamed I was dead, and you 
were crowding all the flowers into my left hand, and I 
thought my right hand had loved and served you faith- 
fully as the left one, so I struggled hard to speak, anc 
finally did manage to say, ‘ Put some in my right hand, 
Jobn.’” 

Perhaps it was not unlike what a great many other 
men might have done, but John Wiseman faced sharply 
round again and asked, with entirely unaccustomed 
fierceness : 

‘What made you have such a mad dream as that, I 
wonder!” Then he added, with something akin to a 
wail : ‘‘ Or, I might say, euch a maddening dream !” 

He left the room a moment later, and Mrs. Wiseman 
crossed her arms and said softly to herself : 

‘‘He does care for me. John still loves me, I know 
he does! There was more tenderness than wrath in that 
outbreak, for I know John Wiseman well. His neglect 
has only been owing to overwork, and one of these days, 
if I’monly patient, he'll forget his indifference and be 
my own loving Jack again. I know he will.” 


After breakfast Mr. Wiseman took his usual hasty 
departure and went forth to what promised to be a very 
busy day ; but a great haunting dread had taken posses- 
sion of him. All the morning he tried to battle off the 
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impression, but he knew instinctively a season of telf- 
examination and reckoning was close at hand. 

He was not a superstitious man, but he fairly shud. 
dered at the coincidence when, on taking up a little book 
which had been left near his desk, he read the thrilling, 
reproachful lines : 

‘* You placed this rose in her hand, you say, 

This beautiful rose in her hand of clay ? 
Methinks could she open her sea’é1 eyes 
They woulda glance at you with a grieved surprise.”’ 
The next verse asked : 
‘Pray, when did you give her a rose before ?”” 

Then great scales fe)] from John Wiseman’s eyes, and 
he knew the whole truth. Fortunately he was alone in 
his office, or any one might have thought the man was 
wandering as he strode—not paced—the office floor. 

‘* Lord !” he exclaimed, not irreverently, ‘‘ to think I 
haven't seen it before! It amounts to nothing short of 
sheer neglect—-flying out to a meeting here, hurrying off 
to meet an engagement there, leaving everything, the 
thousand and one domestic duties, the care and training 
of the chilren, everything left to one frail woman to 
manage, while I have fancied myself too busy even to 
take sffectionate leave of that precious wife. I see now 
why Lovering’s caressing hand put such a starving look 
into her great, beautiful eyes yesterday morning. Bless 
my Mabel and her dreawing! My sweet Mayflower ! 
Thank God she has neither drooped nor faded while I 
chased—what ? 

** All well enough for a man to be public-spirited and 
active in business and all that, but God pity a fool who 
forgets the loyalty of a husband and becomes indifferent 
to the sweetest and holiest of all influences—the love and 
constancy of a faithful wife ; and that, too, that he may 
gain such unsatisfactory things as popular favor or mere- 
ly business profits !” 

That afternoon, as Mrs. Wiseman sat waiting her 
husband's return, he softiy entered the library, which 
was lighted only by the glowiny coals in the grate, and, 
going directly to her side, he gently lifted her right hand 
and placed in it a bunch of sweet, bright flowers. 

He felt consclous as he didso that in his heart of hearts 
he thanked God they were net cold, colorless blossoms 
with trailiog vines, nor yet immortelles with their sad 
significance, placed in a ‘‘ mocking clasp’—but they 
were fragrant, brilliant flowers put intoa warm, sensitive 
hand ; then, kneellag beside her and opening wide his 
arms, he said simply : 

**Oh, my Mayflower, forgive me !” 

And he knew by the way the brown head nestled 
against his cheek that be and his wife were lovers again. 

John Wiseman js still an active business man and a 
useful citizen. But the hollest, best claims—wife, chil- 
dren, and home—have the first and right place io his 
heart. 

And Mabel! If she was beautiful as a bride fifteen 
years ago, she is radiant now in her matronly beauty 
and appreciated wifely worth. 








HEALTH ITEMS 
CRIMINAL NEGLIGENCE, 


T is one of the aims of The Christian Union to create 

and educate public sentiment on the necessity of 
parents interesting themsslves in the school building 
and its surroundings. When {t is real!zed that a child, 
from nine years to the close of its schol life, spends 
more of its waking hours ia the schoolhouse than at 
home, the importance of parental oversight as to the 
sanitary condition of the schoolhouse and its surround- 
ings cannot be overesiimated. Scarlet fever has become 
epidemic in a section of Jersey City, N. J., because of 
the filthy condition of one of the schoolhouses, One 
family has lost five children from the disease, and a 
number two or three children each. 

As an annex to one of the schools, rooms were hired 
in a building falling into decay. This building, for- 
merly a hotel, is occupled by thirty families of from five 
to twelve persons each. In the cellar was an old un- 
covered vault into which was thrown all the refuse cf 
the fumilles. When the building was visited by reporters 
the odor from this vault was sickening. 

The school has been in this building two years, in 
spite of the fact that the Board of Education have been 
in recefpt of letters of protest constantly. How a body 
of supposedly intelligent men could be guilty of so gross 
and criminal an act as to imperil the lives of the chil- 
dren of whom, to all intents and purposes, they were the 
guardians for the time being, cannot be understood ; and 
indignation increases when, in addition to putting the 
children into a buildiag of such a character, tbe 100ms 
were overcrowded to an alarming extent. The average 
attendance in a room 18x20, with two windows and one 
door and no other means of ventilation, was ninety-five. 

The parents of the children who attended this pest- 
house were guilty of contributory neglect in allowing 
such exposure. Nothing but the blindest ignorance could 
be an excuse; nothing can be said in defense of the citi- 
zens who allow public servants to so abuse their power 
and responsibility. Disease, like crime, can only be pre- 





vented when there is intelligent watchfulness on the part 
of all concerned. 

Why public business cannot be conducted on the 
principles of common sense and honesty is a question 
that has never been satisfactorily answered. Of all 
public functionaries, not one may touch the home life so 
closely as the Boards of Education, the teachers, and 
sanitary officers, and it is the duty and privilege of every 
householder and taxpayer to see that these duties are 
impartially and intelligently performed. 

ATHLETICS FOR WOMEN. 

At the annual meeting of the Ladies’ Health Pro- 
tective Association of New York, held last week, 
it was announced that arrangements were almost com- 
pleted for establishing an association of women’s calls- 
thenics. This, with the recent convention held in 
Brooklyn of the professors of athletics, indicates a 
growing intelligent interest in the subject of physical 
training. 

PUBLIC HEALTH ASSOCIATION. 

The American Public Health Association met in 
Washington, D. C., last week. The subject of vaccina- 
tion was discussed bya prominent physician of Ontarlo, 
who attributed the high death-rate during the epidemic 
in Montreal to the determined opposition to vaccination, 
but contradicted most strenuously the statement that it 
was due at all to the dirty condition of the homes of the 
French citizens. He maintained most emphatically that 
the French people in the city were scrupulously clean, 
but large families were forced to live in small tenements, 
and this overcrowding increased the death-rate neces- 
sarily. 

Dr. L. W. Chancellor referred to statistics showing 
that one-eighth of the people who die in this country 
die of consumption, and that experiments show that the 
disease seemed to be produced by want of light and air. 
Surely we know of homes that are in danger of produc- 
ing victims of this disease. 








HOW TO COOK RICE. 


ICE is a most delicious vegetable, and its value is 
R not fully appreciated, because so frequently it is 
spoiled in cooking. Whena glutinous mass of grayish 
color is p!sced before one, it must be hunger that would 
force one to partake of it, and then with moderate feel- 
ings of pleasure. 

The Southern cook excels in cooking this attractive 
article of food, and we give two receipts that have been 
tested. The first 1s given in the descriptive vein by a 
writer familiar with Southern homes and cookery, de 
scribing his negro cook Ned : 

‘*First he poured a pint of rice into a tin pan, and picked 
it over very carefully, throwing out any foreign substances. 
Then he poured into the pan some cold water, washed tbe 
rice, poured the water off, and picked the rice again. A sec- 
ond time it was washed and the water poured off. Then 
Ned put the rice into an ordinary two-quart saucepan, cov- 
ered it to the depth of balf an inch with cold water, stirred 
in the salt, fitted on the top carefully, and put the eauce- 
pan on a quick fire of coals, and went to his other work. In 
just twenty minutes Ned returned to his rice, and removed 
the lid. It was done, but not yet reacy for the table. There 
was a little water left, which was carefully poured off. The 
rice was thoroughly stirred from the bottom, not the top ; 
buta tin plate was laid lightly on the saucepan, and the 
saucepan set one side in the hot ashes, where it remained, 
very slowly steaming, one hour, or mayhap two, when the 
rice was 80 dry that you might eat it with your fingers, and 
at the same time thoroughly done, and soft through and 
through. Nobody can like raw rice, neither can any one 
like itsoaked with water by an hour’s boiling and no steam- 
ing.’’ 

Another Southerner writes as follows on the subject : 

“To boil, say, @ pint of rice, salt a half-pint of water to 
the taste, and after the water boils add the rice. Koil over 
a ‘slow fire’ until the water disappears, then cover the ves- 
sel (no particular utensil is necessary; I have known the 
thinnest tin aud the thickest iron pot to be used), and place 
iton the top of the stove, or, at least, where only heat 
enough will be obtained to slowly steam the rice. Do not 
stir until after the rice has been steamed some time, and 
then very little.”’ 





HINTS, QUESTIONS, AND EXPERIENCES. 


[The Editor of this department will be glad to receive questions, 
suggestions, and experiences for this column, Anonymous communi- 
cations cannot be noticed. } 


The following directions for cleaning old books, taken 
from the ‘ Publishers’ Circular,’’ will show what pains 
book-lovers will take to regenerate an aged, worn volume, 
and may afford suggestions for the restoration of some 
favorite volume which has been accidentally stained : ‘‘ The 
amateur book-cleaner had better begin to practice on some 
worthless volame, until he acquires the necessary skill. All 
traces of lime, acid, etc., used in the cleaning process must 
be removed from the book, else in time it may be completely 
destroyed. The first thing to be done in a book that wants 
washing is to cut the stitches and separate the work into 
sheets. Then a glance may be taken for the separation of 
those leaves or sheets which are dirty from those which have 
stains of ink or oil. The dirty leaves are now placed in a 





bath composed of a quarter of a pound of chloride of lime 
and the same quantity of soda to about a quart of water. 
These are left to soak until the paper has regained its proper 
tint. The pages are now lifted out tenderly into a second 
bath of cold and, if possible, ranning water, where they 
are left at least six hours. This removes all traces of lime. 
The paper, when thoroughly dried by exposure, musi be 
dipped into a third bath of size and water, and again laid out 
to dry. This restores the consistency of the paper. Pressure 
between printers’ glazed boards will then restore smoot! 
ness to the leaves. The toning of the washed leaves in a 
cordance with the rest of the book is a delicate process, 
which requires some experience Some shag tobacco 
steeped in hot water will usually give the necessary coloring 
matter, and a bath in this liquid the necessary tone. The 
process described above may do for water stains: but if the 
pages are dirtied by grease, oil, coffee, candle droppings, or 
ink, different treatment will be required. Dilute spirit of 
salt with five times its bulk of water, and let the oil stained 
pages lie in the liquid for four minutes—not longer. Then 
remove and wash, as before, in cold water. 

“To remove ink, a solution of oxalic, citric, or tartaric 
acid should be used, but care must be taken in the washing 
and sizing. Ifthe grease is a spot in the middle of a page, 
place between two sheets of blotting paper or cover with 
powdered French chalk (te blotting paper is preferable), 
and pass a hot iron over the place. This will melt the 
grease, which is immediately soaked up by the chalk or 
paper. For dirty finger marks the following is recom 
mended : Cover the mark with a piece of clean yellow soap 
for two or three hours, then wash with a sponge and hot 
water, and dip the page in weak acid and water. Give 
another bath of hot water, and then thoroughly cleanse with 
cold water. To remove ink stains dip the page in a strong 
solution of oxalic acid, then in a solution of one part hydro- 
chloric acid and six parts of water; after which bathe in 
cold water and allow todry slowly. Vellum covers which 
need cleaning may be made almost equal to new by wash- 
ing with weak salts of lemon, or, if not much soiled, warm 
soap and water. Grease may be removed from the covers 
of bound books by scraping a little pipeclay, French chaik, 
or magnesia over the place, and then ironing with an iron 
not too hot, else it will discolor the leather.”’ 





Last evening, while perusing your issue of December 10, 
my eye fell, and there rested, on that charming riddle, and 
as your correspondent requested an answer and it was in 
my power to do so, I presumed to address you. 

It was in the winter of 1860-61 that I first saw it, and to 
see it again after a lapse of twenty-five years stirred up 
many pleasant reminiscences of a most delightful, typical 
New England home and happy household, whose members 
now are nearly all members of the household on high, and 
of the last winter of my own girlhood life, for the summer 
following I linked my fate with another and left the parent 
roof, and I can truly say the blessings of the second and 
fifth commandments have followed me. 

The origin of this most wonderful riddle I do not distinct- 
ly remember, but my impression is that it was called a prize 
Scriptural riddle, and was issued by some Congregational 
union or paper, but as it was given out as Scriptural, you 
can see for yourself it was not so difficult. A sainted aunt 
of mine, whose knowledge of the Bible was very thorough, 
after about a week’s deliberation solved it, and I well re 
member the pleasure on her face when she appeared, paper 
and Bible in hand, and said she had found it. 

You will find the answer in 1 Samuel xix., 12-18—the 
image that Michal, Saul’s daughter, laid in the bed. The 
companion one of ‘* Jonah’s Whale,’’ which appeared a few 
years later, 1 do not consider as perfect as this, but quite 


interesting. Mrs. 8. 
Can you not give us some hints on decorating the interior of a 
schoolhouse ? D. A. B 


That is a very large question, and we should in turn need 
to ask some description of the schoolhouse. How large is 
it? What is its situation ? And you intended by “ decora 
tion”? the finishing of the walls? What is the exposure 
northern or southern ? The color of the walls depends upou 
that. If there are few windows and a northern light, the 
inside walls should be of a color that will increase the 
brightness of the room ; if the sun pours in freely, you will 
want to tone down the light by having a colder color on the 
walls. To ornament the room we should suggest appropriate 
mottoes painted on the walls, or framed, such as: ‘ The 
road By-and-by leads to the house Never.’’ ‘* Make the 
house where all may dwell beautifu!, entire, and clean.’ 
‘‘The opportunities pass away like clouds.”” ‘* We mount 
the ladder step by step.” ‘‘Idieness is the mother of all 
vice.” ‘*Satan has many tools, but a le is a handle that 
will fit them all.’? Good copies of famous pictnres can be 
had at so reasonable a price that the room may be made 
very attractive and educative by a very small outlay of 
money in that direction. Plaster busts of famous people 
make another advantageous ornament for a schoolroom. 
For purposes of object-teaching there are a great variety of 
pictures and charts which will add a great deal to the a; 
pearance of the schoolroom if they are tastefully arranged. 

At the Home for the Friendless, 29 East Twenty-ninth 
Street, New York City, the managers can make use of 
almost everything in the way of clothing or food, and thu 
teachers of the various industrial schools will be grateful 
for anything which will aid them in making the holidays 
glad to the sad homes that come under their care. A well 
packed barrel of partly-worn clothing, with nuts, apples 
and toys, could be easily sent off from every town in the 
neighborhood of New York, and overwhelm the managers 
of that grand institution, and the many people whom it 
helps, with gratitude. 


Will some mother who has tried the artificial milk recom 
mended by Dr. Stockhane give her experience in regard to it? 
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Our Youna Forks. 


A CHRISTMAS LEGEND. 
By Eva L. OGDEN. 


Ww co the shoemaker of Antwerp came to die, 

j And in fear and trembling faced the Lord Most 
Iligh, 

To the question stern and awful, ‘‘ What hast thou 

For the King of Earth and Heaven done below ?” 

“ Lord,” he answered, ‘* others serve thee. I alone 

Have no talent, naught to offer at thy throne. 

Only this one thing to thee, Lord, dare I tell : 

I have pleased the children, and they love me well.” 


Then the awfal hush that follows in the sky 
Suddenly was broken by a pleading cry ; 

By the voice of the children that arose 

in the streets throughout the city, praying thus: 


‘* Dear Lord, we are lonely. The monks and the saints 
In the city abound, 

But since the shoemaker died, not a man 
Have we anywhere found 

Who can play the games that the children love, 
And play them so well, 

Or tell us the tales of the olden time 
He only could tell. 

There is no one to sing us the merry old songs 
As he used to do, 

Or to whittle us toys, for the rest forget how 
(If they ever knew). 

Dear Lord, there are holy monks and to spare 
In the streets of the town: 

Take one of them up to heaven, and send 
The shoemaker down !’’ 


Came the sudden wondrous shining of the smile that lights 


the skies, 

As the King of Heaven answered, *‘ Laborer in my vineyard, 
rise ! 

Thongh thou didst it for the children, thou hast done it 
unto me. 

While a child on earth is living, thou its living saint shall 
be! 

Still we find the living children ; still their saint lives on the 
earth ; 

And when comes the glorious evening of the Christ-child’s 
holy birth, 

With strange power of speech and motion passes he from 
land to land, 

Scattering blessings for the children everywhere with eager 
hand. 


Where no other saint may enter he comes in without a word, 
And bis coming and his presence mean the coming of the 
Lord. 








A CHRISTMAS LETTER. 
By Evpwakp EVERETT HALe. 


OVERNOR BRADFORD gives but a grim account 
of the first Christmas st Piymouth. It isin these 
words: ‘‘ Monday, the twenty-fifth day, we went on 
shore, some to fel] timber, some to taw, some to rive, 
and some to carry ; 0 no man rested all that day. But 
towar’? night, some as they were at work heard a noise 
of some Indians, which caused us al] to go to our 
muskets; but we heard no further.” 

But the following letter, from a young girl, it would 
seem, whose name does not appear, gives some further 
particulars of that first Christmas of New England. It 
has never before been printed : 


We do not know when the ship goes back, so I write 
to you every day. But first I must tell you what we 
did yesterday. Then I will tell about the voyage. “But 
yesterday was al] so queer. 

Very early in the morning, long before light, Uncle 
William and father and the rest went on shore. I heard 
them when the boat pushed off, but I only went to sleep 
again. Thry are building the house for the stores to be 
putin. By and by the boats came back, and we had 
our breakfast ; and one of the ship-men, who is always 
good to me, came and asked us girls if we would not go 
and see them at their work. Mother was lame and she 
would not go, but she said I might goif Mary Chilton 
went, and Dorcas ; and Tom said he would go with us to 
keep off the bears. Tom had cut his hand witha 
hatchet the first day, so that he was not on shore witb 
the men. Well the men rowed us to the landing stone, 
and we all stepped in what we call Mary Chilton’s foot- 
mark, and then we ran up tothe fort. They have not 
done much yet, but it will be done in a week or two. 

We got tired of playing by their fire, and Tom called 
us and shewed us a place where we could cross the 
brook, and he lifted Mary over and helped me, and Susan 
came after us; and there was a meadow as large as the 
common place at Leydon. There was grass in it, and 
there were bushes like yew all round it, and we found 
ever so many red berries; aud you can’t think how 
sourthey were! But we left them to carry to the others 
when we went home. Then Tom found a path through 

he yew trees, which are not like the yew trees in Ley- 
don, and he tried to frighten us, for he sald the bears 





made it. ButItold Tom I had rather meet the bears 
than the town boys in Leydon streets, and that I had 
done often, and they never hurtme. Tom ran back and 
brought a fire-lock which Mr. Brewster lent him, and 
we walked on and on. You cannot think how nice it 
was to walk in the air, with the bright blue clear sky, 
and just a little snow here and there, and to have the 
blue moss crackle under our feet. I should like to tell 
about the things we found. Other berries that were nut 
sour—red and spicy ; and nuts the squirrels had gnawed 
opez—oh, a thousand things which you girls never seein 
Leydon! 

But this is the real story. I donot know how far we 
had walked. We had climbed up quite a hill, and still 
the bear path went on; only it was not a bear path, for 
William Sims says if it was we should have seen the 
marks of the claws of the bears; and down hill we went 
again, and then quite around a thicket of wood, and 
then up hill, and then down hil] again, and then there 
was a great sheet ofice. Why, Elizabeth, I thought it 
was the sea. But it was ail frozen ice. Oh, how! 
wished you were there! and that we had vour skates 
and mine! But we had no skates. Tom ran on it, and 
he jumped on it, and it was as hard as rock. It was 
as hard as you ever saw the ice on the Canal at home 
And the other side of the ice there was smoke. And 
Susy was cold and I was cold, and I do not know how 
we came to, but we said we would go to the fire. Mr. 
Bradford says we were foolish and overbold, but then he 
laughs, and says the good Lord takes care of children 
and fools. Iam sure He took care of usand that he will. 

When we came to the other shore, there again was 
& path, quite into the wood where we had seen the fire. 
By this time Tom wanted to go back, and I think Mary 
did. But I was not going back; I was cold; and I 
went on, and what do you think I saw ? 

There was the queerest hut you ever did see. It was 
like the woods—it was made of sticks and of bark, and 
it had been made so long thit the moss grew all over 
the bark. And it was pointed, like the tents of the 
Dutch soldiers, and the smoke we had seen came out of 
the top. I walked all round, and on the other side there 
was a hole big enough fora door. I wasa little fright- 
ened now, but I had come so far I thought I would go 
farther, so I ventured in, and then I knew what | had 
come for. 

There wae quite a great fire; and the smoke, as I tell 
you, some of it went out of the roof, and some of it did 
not, but stayed in the house. I can tell you it made 
my eyes tingle. And there lay, on a great pile of fir 
branches, the ugliest old woman you ever did see, and 
she was just moaning, moaning—oh ! 80 sadly, but just 
in a sort of whisper-moan. I should have run away, 
but it sounded so sad. And she could not see me, 

I went round carefully, that I might see her face, for 
now I was not a bit afraid of her—more than that man 
was in the Lion’s Cave your father told us about, you 
know; and I could not think of anything better to do, 
and [ stooped down, and I kissed her. Her eyes had 
been shut, and I do not think she heard. and she started. 
and saw me for the first time. Now I was not one bit 
frightened, and I laughed, and put my hand in my 
pocket, and gave her what I had left of a cruller I bad 
brought with me from the ship. Poor thing ! she made 
no sign of eating it, but she pointed me with her left 
hand to her other, and she tried to sit up a little, to 
show me how she wasin pain. Then, of course, I was 
so glad we had come. I knew now who sent us, and I 
called to the others, and they came In. 

You know what a good doctor Mary Chilton is. And 
very soon she made the poor old woman easier. Oh, 
when you come I will tell you all about it. We got 
snow, and we warmed it in a stone pipkin she had by 
the fire. We took our handkerchiefs, and washed the 
wounded place, and Mary got all the little fir leaves out 
from the sore, and bound it up ever so nicely. And 
Tom said the old woman was hungry, and I believe she 
was. Whether the men had left her to die, as the Cap- 
tain says, Idonot know. Sometimes I think so too. 
But she did not die. And, if the good God so willis, she 
shall not die. Tom opened his sack, and he found 
things she liked. She ate sausages as if she had been a 
Dutchwoman, and she drank the water we got from the 
snow as if she had never seen water before. How she 
did make eyes at the glass cup Tom took out of his 
knapsack ! 

Tom is a ssd creature. He is always laughing and 
talking nonsense. Yvur uncle reproved him only on 
the last Lord’s Day before all the men. But we were 
by ourselves in the old woman’s house, and I think 
Tom thought we would make the best of the chance. 
I did not dare tell him it was Christmas Day, but I do 
believe he remembered. The old woman pointed up to 
the roof of her hovel, and there was a bit of raw meat ; 
and Tom staid he would eat it, though it wasraw. But 
he did not. He tied a bit toa string, as he had seen 
some of the fishermen do, and we roasted it by ber fire. 
And she laughed so, and was so pleased ! We made her 
sit up, and fed her with the best we had—bits of bis- 
cult, and the red berries I told you of, and our crullers, 








and a tart Mary had brought for dinner ; and very merry 
we were with our old friend. 

I think she had fallen when she was fetching her fuel. 
She had cut this horrid gash in her shoulder so far back 
that she could neither see it, nor, indeed, more than 
touch it with her hand. You cannot think how it had 
bled. And whenever she tried to do anything to it, 
with her poor old fingers, why, it only bled the m»re. 
But after Mary cleaned it and bandaged it she was quite 
cheerful and comfortable. 

She took my hand at Jast, and held it in both of hers, 
and then she began a little song. Of course we could 
not tell one word she said , then she pointed at Mary, 
and sang more. Then she was quiteexcited, and pointed 
to the sky, and said more. ‘Then she took Tom's hand 
and pointed north and south and east and west, and 
sang more. It was a queer low, croning song, and we 
all listened and hummed, and at last we sang the burden 
of it too, though Mary was afraid, and said it might be 
some heathen worship of afalse god. But I said we 
would sing it to our own Father in heaven, and that he 
would know what it meant, and would not refuse to 
hear. 

Well, when we knew the sun must be going down 
I kissed her, and Mary kissed her, and we left by her 
side her big pipkin filled with water, and two crullers 
and one biscuit we had left, and then we hurried away. 
I was afraid to tell Mr. Bradford where we had been, 
but I told mother, and she seemed very happy and very 
glad, and she said that this was the day the gracious 
Lord was born, and that we had found the true way to 
praise him ; and I went to bed with the strain of the old 
woman’s song in my ears ufter Mr. Brewster had read 
the psalm, and had led us in our prayer. 

And in the night I thought I heard the old woman 
singing, only this was thesong. It was in our language 
and not in hers: 

‘*The Dayspring from on bigh hath shone upon us ! 

For the Lord hath visited his people. 

When I was weak, then I was strong, 
For the Lord hath virited bis people! 

The little one becomes a thousand, 
And the weak a great city ! 

For the Lord hath visited his people! 


‘* When I groaned in darkners, light came to my eyes— 

Peace in my cabin and good will! 

When I was in sorrow, then they made me glad— 
Peace in my cabin and good will ! 

He saves the needy, and the hungry feeds— 
Peace in my cabin and good will! 

Light in Dark Places ; and water for my Trust— 
Peace in my cabin and good will! - 


‘* The righteous shall flourish on land and sea, 
From the River to the end of the Earth. 
He shall increase while my people pass away 
From the River to the ends of the Earth! 
A handful of seed he has thrown on the shore, 
From the River to the ends of the Earth! 
And to the waving corn, on the mountains and the plains, 
On the tops of the mountains, in the valleys of the hills, 
From the River to the ends of the Earth !”’ 


Then when she pointed up to the sky, and when she 
pointed to all of us : 
‘*Glory to God—who is the Highest of the high, 
Light shines in darkness among men ! 
Peace on the earth to the children whom he loves ' 
Light shines in darkness among men ! 
They work with Him as they seek his will to do: 
Light shines in darkness among men ! 
And they are building better than they knew! 
Light shines in darkness among men !" 


And then, when she had sung so far, the old 
Indian kissed me and was gone. 

My mother says it was all a dream. But I write 
you this long story, because it is the beginning, middle, 
and end of Chrietmus Day. 








WAS THIS FUN? 


HE daily papers of the week past give an account of 
what might have been a much more serious affair 
than it proved tobe. Ata young ladies’ school in Penn- 
sylvanis, a pupil thought {t would be fun to frightun 
her companions, so she made a mask of white linen and 
covered it with melted wax, threw hers:if on her bed, 
where she was found by her mate, who thought she was 
dead, and was thrown into a convu'sion by fright and 
shock. A number of the girls on the corridor were s) 
frightened by the supposed death of ore of their com- 
panions and the severe illness of another that they wern 
made il], requiring the attendance of physicians and 
teachers all night. 

What were the sensations of the pup!l who was tke 
cause of the trouble we are not told. Every right. 
minded girl wishes to be thought a lady, but certainly 
no girl who would deliberately plan such a shocking 
thing as the schoolgirl alluded to could be considere¢, 
for one moment, a lady by her most indulgent friends. 
To be a lady means not only to be familiar with the 
laws of good society and how to practice them when 
anxtfous to make ® favorable impression, but to be so 
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familiar with them that practice /s the natural expres” 
sion of the heart. Novo lady would intentionally do that 
which would hurt another's feelings, and certainly no 
girl with the least evidence of ladyship about her would 
cause suffering, intentionally, to the meanest creature. 








AUNT PATIENCE’S WRITING-DESK. 


My Dear Nephews and Nieces : 


HESE are very wonderful days. Instead of having 
to visit distant places, whole countries come to 
visit us! Ever since I made the acquaintance of some 
very pleasant Japanese girls and boys, I have wanted to 
goto their country. But it takes a great deal of time to 
go there, and costs a great deal of money, so that I have 
not been able to accomplish it. Was it not very oblig- 
ing, then, in a whole Jspanese village to come to see me? 
Their houscs are not at all like ours; their dress is not 
like ours; and their customs are not like ours, It is 
very impolite to laugh at the pecullarities of other 
people ; but, really, it was very hard for me not to laugh 
at the odd-looking litle boy, some five or six years old, 
dressed in the queerest of garments, clattering round on 
his thick wooden shoes, and, funniest of all, carrying a 
fat baby, dressed also in avery odd manner, strapped to 
his back. The baby’s head bobbed up and down over 
his shoulder, and he did not seem to pay any attention 
to it, except that once in a while, when he stood too 
long at scme cf his own plays, the baby got a little 
impatient and cried. I did not see that the language of 
the baby’s cry was very different from the American 
baby’s cry. I should have understood it perfectly well, 
and the little boy evidently understood it, for he began 
jumping up and down in a way which gave the baby a 
little stirring up snd quieted its complaints. After a 
time the little thing fell asleep ; and still the boy went on 
with bis playing and his running about the room, just 
as contentedly as if there was no burden on his back, 
and the baby apparently slept as peacefully as if it were 
in a quiet bed instead of on & boy bobbing here and 
there. It certainly had a spring bed to s’eep on. 

I was very much interested in the various occupations 
of the men and women. Those who were sitting used 
no chairs, but sat on their heels, though some of them, I 
am quite sure, sat cross legged, as Turks do. The tailor 
wassitting so. He used a very queer thimble. He wore 
it on the same finger on wh!ch an American woman puts 
her thimble ; but his was not a cap for the end of the 
finger, but aring worn about in the middle of the finger; 
and he smillpgly told us that the Chinese put their thim- 
bles on their thumbs. 

In one shop the carpenter was at work, He man. 
aged his tools very differently from the way of the 
American carpenter, but his work seemed quite as good 
It seemed to me that nearly all the workmen were more 
patient and careful in dolag what they did than we 
Americans are. The screen-maker put his layers of 
paper down very exactly, and pasted them very 
smoothly ; the embroiderer made his exquisite figures 
without a pattern, and the painter never once wasted a 
movement of his hand nor an atom of his paint. They 
are very proud and very fond of their great mountain, 
and it is represented in almost every piece of embroidery, 
painting, or carving they do. Let me see; what is the 
pame of that mountain ?—oh, how forgetful I am! 
Wiil some one teli me? I was a little disappointed not 
to see the houses where they lived. All that I saw 
scemed to be little shops. Perhaps some of you have 
been to Japan, and can tell us how their houses are ar- 
ranged, what sort of furniture they have, and how they 
cook. 


Crxcinnatt, Ohio, December 6, 1885. 





Dear Aunt Patience: 

I would like to be one of your nieces. I go to school, and am 
in the Third Reader, and I take German besides my English 
studies. I like my teachers very much. I am nine years old, 
and my birthday is on the twentieth of July. I havea brother 
and asister. My sister is in Cambridge, Mass., now, and she will 
not come home until June. She is fourteen years old, and her 
name is Ruth Iam going to send her some Christmas presents 
We take The Christian Union, and I have heard a great many of 
the children’s letters,and have liked them very much. I have 
missionary bands, ard like them very much. One meets the first 
often thought of writing to you. I am a member of two 
Saturday in the month, the other the second Saturday in the 
month. I have been a member of one of them eversince I was 
four years old, and last year we made $60. We are helping to 
eduvate a little girl in Calcutta, and we had a letter about 
her at out last meeting. We also give something to the 
McAIl Mission. The other band has just organized, and it was 
named the Acorn Club. With love, EstueEr M. E. 


We are very glad to welcome both you and your 
brother. I hope you will tell us more of your mission- 
ary meetings. 





Crxcixnati, Ohio, December 7, 1885. 
My Dear Aunt Patience : 

I would like to be one of your nephews, My mother has read 
The Christian Union to me for several years, and I have often 
thought of writing to you. I am eleven years old. My mother 
bas organized a boys’ missionary band, and two girls’ bands— 
one for girls under twelve years and one over twelve years. 
She bas found ladies to take charge of them. I am secretary of 
the boys’ band. We have had two meetings. At our last meet- 
ing a returned missionary iady came in and spoke to us, and she 
wore a Chinese costume. The subject of our next meeting is 





Syria, and a young man that bas been there js going to talk to us. 
Iam going totry to get high marks at school, and I think my 
father will get me a scroll saw and a lathe, and I am going to 
try to earn some money. Your nephew, Horace E, 

These two letters made me think of a meeting I at- 
tended in October, where the officers of a number of 
missionary societies met together to givea report of their 
work for the year, and to plan the work for next year. 
It was a ladies’ meeting, but I noticed two boys in the 
audience, and when the name of a certain mission band 
was read these two boys, perhaps thirteen years old, rose 
as delegates, and one of them read a report which was 
so interesting I borrowed it for my young people to 
read. It isa soclety that is in earnest, and other earnest 
workers will be glad to know how successful they have 
been. 

ANNUAL REPORT OF THE JUVENILE MISSION BAND. 

Since October 7, 1884, the Juvenile Mission Band has held but 
seven regular meetings, with an average attendance of twenty- 
two, 

November 19 we were delighted by a visit and address from 
Mrs. William F. Banebridge ; we wish she would come often. 

On the afternoon and evening of December 17 we held a very 
successful fair in the chapel, which was conducted by ourselves; 
we enjoyed it ever so much, and cleared $90. 

Much that we had planned this year has of necessity been 
laid aside, but we have not forgotten our dues—five cents a 
month ; these have been paid right up to the mark, and have 
netted us a nice little sum. From February 5 to September 
8 our Band had no meeting on account of the long continued 
illness of the mother of our leader, Miss L.. who could 
spare us only one hour from the sickroom ina number of 
months, and then only because she had promised to meet our 
Band at the church to appoint delegates to the Amenta meeting 
We were ever so sorry not to be represented there after all, but 
Miss L could not go, and there was no one else totake us. It is 
the boys’ turn to-day, and so two of them are present to enjoy 
your welcome. We hope you a-e al! glad to see us. 

On September§8 the first regular meeting after so long an inter- 
val was held, at waich time the same officers were re-elected 
for the remainder of the year. The last meeting, October 2, was 
the most interesting we have yet had. It was opened with 
devotional exercises as usual, and then the remainder of the 
hour was devoted to answering questions which had been given 
us concerning the customs, laws, productions, manufactures, 
religion, etc., of Persia. 

The roll was called, showing thirty-seven members present. 
Five new ones were then received, and delegates appointed to 
this meeting. Our Band numbers at present fifty-one members, 
and we expect quite a number more at our next meeting. 

We have raised during the year $157 65. Five dollars was sent 
to foreign missions, two dollars to the general fand by Mrs. B., 
and the remainder has been given forthe Incian boy we are 
educating at Lincoln University. We sent him also a box of 
clothing aud other things at Christmas, valued at twenty-five 
dollars. 

Our Band takes fifteen copies of “ Children’s Work for Chil- 
dren,” and agents have been appointed to secure more sub- 
scribers, for we think every one should take it who can. We 
have not begun todo as much as we wanted to. and we are sorry 
that we cannot bring you a better report, but God has had hard 
lessons for some of us to learn that we did not expect, and we 
hope they willdo us all good. 

But He knows al! about it, and we think he will accept us, not 
for what we have not done, but for what we have tried to do for 
Jesus’ sake. 


Respectfully submitted. EvcEne N. D., Secretary. 





You remember about the hat which was the home of 
the bird families ? Here we have some more about it : 


I wish you might be here this Fall. Fora month or more the 
woods about us have blazed with color, and the days and nights 
have been well-nigh perfect. To-day the wind has blown all day 
from the south, sending the leaves down in showers, and ston 
our rain will come 

It is with a remorseful feeling that I again take up the history 
of the hat; for [have 0 ily a short, sad tragedy to relate, and the 
tale is ended. The merry little songsters of which I wrote did 
build the cozlest darling of a nest, stowing the eggs away so cun- 
ningly at the very bottom of the hat that we could not, with our 
utmost endeavor, catch a g.impse of them. They had many 
cares and anxieties, which kept them in an almost constant 
flurry, for there were cats about which more than once clam- 
bered up on the wagon just beneath the nest, and startled them 
terribiy. We o!ten heard their frightened chattering, but thought 
them completely out of reach of those cruel claws. But the sad 
ending came just as their troubles were almost over, for the 
little ones had grown large enough for us to see them plainly 
through the opening, and must have been nearly ready to fiy, 
when one morning the excited cry of a little voice, ** Oh, Auntie, 
your birdies, your birdies !” brought me quickly to the spot, and 
there lay the hut on the ground, the sticks and lining of the nest 
scattered about, but, alas! not one wee birdiing. The old ones 
were flying about with food. seeking them, and so continued to 
do for several days. Falthful little hearts! It was too faithful. 
Sorrowfully I gathered up the ruined home, and determ‘ned to 
tempt them no more, for no place seemed secure from the cats, 
which dire necessity compels us to keep. I think the birds built 
again somewhere near, for we sometimes heard their familiar 
songs, but the nest we never discovered. 

Affectionately, C. E. N. 


I am very, very sorry for the poor little birds, and 
that we shall hear no more of the hat. 


Warensrry, Conn., August 20. 
Dear Aunt Patience ; 

I have often thought I would write to you, but never started a 
letter u:.tilnow. My grandmatakes The Christian Union, and 
I enjoy reading th* letters very much. I have spent the summer 
in Cummington, Mass ; itis real country, and I had a very nice 
time. I have a brother aged ten, and two sisters aged eight and 
six; they were up theretoo. We were up there /ast year also 
for two months, and during August we picked twelve bushels 
of blackberries. There were some other chi dren, too. Lollie 
W— and I were great friends. You will remember that about 
a@ year ago—perhaps more—Emily F wrote and told you all 
about the Sunshine Circle. I belong to that Circle, and it has 
grown ever so much since she wrote. Shels my cousin. Iam 
twelve years old. My brother's name is Benedict, and my sis- 
ters’ names are Edith and Coruelia. We sold cur old horse, 





Kitty, and have another named Meyers. We havea dog named 
Skip; he is a black-and-tan terrier. I wish some of the nieces 
would write to me; if they would I would answer them, if they 
gave me their full addressee I must stop now, as ny ietter is 
getting long. With love to all, Many M. R. 


Iam glad to hear that the Sunshine Circle {s still in 
existence, and I hope you are doing good work this 
winter. What in the world did you do with so many 
blackberries ? If one of the cousins will send you a let- 
ter in my care | will gladly forward it to you. 


In 4 letter asking about the disposition of some scrap 
books is the following : 


Perhaps you would like to know how some of these scrap 
books are made. One littie girl that I know of is using her oid 
writing books, and many of the pictures are cut from illustrated 
papers, with a few bright pictures mixed in. Do not misunder 
stand the illustrated papers ;too many of them contain as barm- 
ful illustrations as stories. My little friend hasonly the best of 
reading, and so only bright and pretty pictures. 

Many a stormy day or long evening can be passed very 
pleasantly in cutting and pasting the pretty pictures 

One of the mottoes of our Sunday-school is, “* Inasmuch as 
ye have donc it unto one of the least of these my little ones, ye 
have done it untome.”” And we would like to have these pretty 
books help to make happy some of the Master's * little ones.” 

Is not that a very good motto, and a very good way 
to occupy the dark and stormy days and evenings ? 

PLAINVILLE, December 9, 1385. 
Dear Aunt Patience : 

I would like to see you very much. I am with grandpa now 
at Plainville. I have never been at school, but grandpa teaches 
me at home. I have five lessons daily. I like to goto Sunday- 
school very much. I am readiug the Bible. I began at Genesis. 
J have got as far as Jeremiah. I found a short prayer there 
which I make my own. Yours truly, Wire R. H. 

Thank your grandmother for her note. I am glad 
she told me what your prayer {s, so that I can tell the 
cousins, It is: ‘‘ Heal me, O Lord, and I shall be 
healed ; save me, and I shall be saved . for thou art my 
praise.” Such reading of the Bible as gives you help 
in your Caily life is the very best reading, but I have 
known boys and girls to read so many verses ors0 many 
chapters a day when they might just as well have been 
reading Choctaw or any other unknown tongue Words 
as they are put inlines in your spelling-book would do 
you justas much good as the words put together in 
verses ia the Bible if you do not think about them. I 
have known children to read the Sunday-school lesson 
aloud with the school and not know one thing about it 
when they were through. Thank you for the money for 
Charity. She does not get much now. 

ManuatTtan, Kansas, November 14, 1895. 
Dear Aunt Patience ; 

It is almost a year since Josephine and I wrote you. Iam 
going to school now, and am in the fifth grade I wrote you 
twice last summer, but did not send the letters. We had along 
vacation from May until September. We played under the 
trees, swung In our hammocks, and worked in our flower 
garden. The frost bas killed all the blossoms, but we stiil play 
outdoors. There is one redbird that comes every day at noon 
ardsings. We sing to him, and he thinks it is his mate, and re- 
plies. Naughty boys kill the birds with rubber slings. They kill 
the dear doves that say, “I Jove you,” “I love you!” 

Good by, dear Aunt Patience. I was eight ‘years old last 
Angust. Lovingly, ADELAIDE F. W. 

Oh! Iam very much grieved that boys will kill the 
birds. We have a dove that lays eggs in our barn, and 
sits on them, and when the little doves are hatched and 
can fly, she takes them to live with a large family of 
doves in the neighborhood, and then she comes back 
and stays with our chickens. What do you think is the 
reason? She used to be very tame, and fly into the 
house, but she does not do it now. 

MANHATTAN, Kansas, November 27, 1885. 
Dear Aunt Patience : 

Yesterday was Thanksgiving. We had five children come with 
their papasand mammas to dinner, and we enjoyed it very much. 
We went last night to a social at the colleve. The students dressed 
funny and sang “Mary h da‘! ittle Lamb,” and * Peanuts,” and 
other songs, that made them all laugh and cheer. We sat up till 
ten o'clock, and as we usually go to sleep at seven, Adeluide 
and I both felt cross this morning; tut when Adelaide cried 
because she could not wear her French kid boots to echool, I 
sang “* Mary ha‘ a Little Lamb,’ and then she langhed. I am six 
years old. Your little friend, JOSEPHINE H. W. 

Ah, yes! it does niake people cross to lose their sleep. 
I think you found a very good way to send Adelaide’s 
crosshess away. 





Mritwavkeer, Wis., December 7, ’85. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 
I have never written you before, because I have not known 


how to address a letterto you. [am not sure as 1 addres-ed 
this as I should, but if you do get this, and I have not addressed 
this as J should, will youtell me how it should have beca We 
all—that is, papa, mamma, grandma, and myself—enjoy your 


letters, and the other columns also, very much. I have two 
younger sisters, Alice and little baby Fannie, and I have a 
brother who is eight years old. I am going to write you agair 

if I recelve an answer from you, and will tell you about brother 
Walter's pet rat. Your loving niece, Fiorence FE. W 


You see the letter reached me, and now we want to 
hear about the rat. 





Affectionately. AUNT PATIENCE. 
CHARITY’S REPORT. 

Previously acknowledged, . £919 06 

Wilife R. Hamlin, 1 00 


Mrs Wheelock’s Sunday-school Class : Frank Reyn 
olds, Clifton Cady, Charlie Herrick, Herbert 
Jones, Freddie Willey, Orin Knox, é ‘i ate 


Total, . 


Pas iat 2921 56 
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SUNDAY GFTERNOON. 
THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL. 


ITH this week’s issue we enlarge our Sunday- 

School] Department. The features which have 
hitherto characterized it remain intact, but others are 
added. We shall assume that all our readers possess a 
copy of the King James Version of the Scriptures ; but 
wherever any lightcan be thrown on the lesson of the day 
by printing that lesson either in the Revised Version, a dif- 
erent translation, ora paraphrase, we shall so printit. We 
shall accompany it also either with printed explanatory 
notes or a historical explanatory note, as in this issue, or 
with such other matter as may seem best adapted from 
week to week to make clear the meaning of the Scripture 
itself. The treatment of the lesson in this respect will 
not be uniform, but will be varied according to the nature 
of the topic appointed for consideration. We have also 
made arrangements with a new contributor, who will 
furnish us each week a column of paragraph hints and 
suggestions, the general character of which is best indi- 
cated by those which we print in this week’s issue. We 
shall keep steadily in mind, in this enlurged treatment 
of the Sunday-School Lesson, the needs of the family 
and of the pastor, es well as of the Sabbath-school 
teacher, and endeavor to make the two pages which 
will generally be occupied by papers on the Sunday- 
School Lesson valuable, not merely to the teacher, but 
also to the general reader. 


JOSIAH AND HIS REFORMATION. 


[International Sunday-School Lesson for January 3, 1886 } 
2 Kings xxii., 1-13. (Revised Version.) 

1. Josiah was eight years old when he began toreign ; and 
he reigned thirty and one years in Jerusalem: and bis 
mother’s name was Jedidah the daughter of Adaiah of 
Bozkath. 

2. And he did that which was rightin the eyes of the 
Lord, and walked in all the way of David his father, and 
turned not aside to the right hand or to the left. 

3. And it came to pass in the eighteenth year of king 
Josiah, that the king sent Shaphin the son of Azaliah, the 
son of Meshullam, the scribe, to the house of the Lord, 
saying, 

4. Go up to Hilkiah the high priest, that he may sum the 
money which is brought into the house of the Lord, which 
the keepers of the door have gathered of the people: 

5. And let them deliver it into the hand of the workmen 
that have the oversight of the house of the Lord: and let 
them give it to the workmen which are in the house of the 
Lord, to repair the breaches of the house ; 

6. Unto the carpenters, and to the builders, and to the 
masons ; and for buying timber and hewn stone to repair 
the house. 

7. Howbeit, there was no reckoning made with them of 
the money that was delivered into their hand ; for they dealt 
faithfully. 

8. And Hilkiah the high priest said unto Shaphan the 
scribe, I have found the book of the law in the house of the 
Lord, And Hiikiah delivered the book to Shaphan, and he 
read it. 

9. And Shaphan the scribe came to the king, and brought 
the king word again, and said, Thy servants have emptied 
out the money that was found in the house, aud have de- 
livered it into the hand of the workmen that have the over- 
sight of the house of the Lord. 

10. And Shaphan the scribe told the king, saying, Hilkiah 
the priest hath delivered me a book. And Shaphan read it 
before the king. 

1. And it came to pass, when the king bad heard the 
words of the book of the law, that he rent his clothes. 

12. And the king commanded Hilkiah the priest, and 
Ahbikam the son of Shaphan, and Achbor theson of Micaiah, 
and Shaphan the scribe, and Asaiah the king’s servant, say- 
ing, 

13. Go ye, inquire of the Lord for me, and for the people, 
and for ail Judah, concerning the words of this book that is 
found: for great is the wrath of the Lord that is kindled 
against us, because our fathers have not hearkened unto the 
words of this book, to do according unto all that which is 
written concerning us. 





HISTORICAL INTRODUCTION. 


The lesson appointed for to-day deals only with a single 
jncident in the history of Josiah, sixteenth king of Ju- 
dab, who ascended the throne at the early age of eight, 
and reigned thirty-one years, B.c. 641-610. From the pages 
of Stanley's * Jewish History,’ Geikie’s “ Hours with the 
Bible,’ aud Milman‘’s “ llistory of the Jews,” we gather J 
the faets necessary to an uaderstanding of bis eventinl 
reign. Hie was but twenty-six years of age, if indeed so 
old, when be commerced the work of reformation. The 
Temple during tbe previous reiga had fa!lea into a state of 
utter neglect, and under Manaeseb, his grandfather, the 
kingdom was given over to the vilest forms of paganism’ 
The worship of the heavenly bodies was eagerly followed, 
the sacred furnace of Tophet was built up and «nlarged, the 
King himself uodertook the sacrifice of his own children, 
and under this royal example the practice of human sacri- 





fice became general ; the Ark was removed out of the Holy 


of Holies, the abominable rites of Astarte were introduced, 
and religious persecution was let loose upon all who re- 
sisted, protested, or held back. The reign of Josiah, follow- 
ing this epoch of corruption, falsehood, and lust, was one 
of earnest though unsuccessful reformation. This epoch in 
Jewish history may be compared to that in which in Engli:h 
history Edward VI. followed Bloody Mary. 

Naturally the first work was the repair and restoration of 
the Temple. During this work a roll was discovered by the 
priest, which was identified as the Book of the Law. How 
utterly degenerated the preceding reign had been is indicated 
by the fact that this roll could have been so completely lost 
in the Temple that coming upon it was a new discovery, and 
almost a new revelation. What this Book of the Law was 
the sacred narrative does not more fally inform us ; but the 
general verdict of scholars is well represented by the state- 
ment of Dean Stanley that “‘ whatever other portions of the 
Pentateuch may have been included in the roll, there can be 
ittle doubt that the remarkable work to which the Greek 
translators gave the name of the second law (Deuteronomy) 
occupied the chief place.’’ It is true that this opinion {s not 
easily reconciled with the modern theory that the Book of 
Deuteronomy was written at or about this time, by some 
reforming prophet who wrote in the name of Moses—not 
exactly as a pious fraud, but still to give the words greater 
weight, as representing the sentiments of the great Law- 
giver. But, in truth, the apparent discovery of the Book of 
Deuteronomy at this time is one of the most serious objec- 
tions to this theory of its authorship. The discovery of the 
book produced a profound impression. The King was 
struck with terror at its denunciations of the very sins 
of which the nation had been guilty. The book was read 
aloud from end to end (this fact is itself an evidence that 
the roll could not have contained the entire Pentateuch) 
to an immense concourse, in which every order and class 
were represented. Under the impulse afforded by the King, 
the nation renewed their solemn covenant with Jehovah, 
followed by a passover the like of which had not been holden 
within the history of the kingdom, and accompanied by a ref- 
ormation which was as radical as any reformation can be 
which is effected by the extirpation of falsehood, corruption, 
and its instruments. ‘‘ The pagan worship was uprooted with 
the same punctilions care as that with which, during the 
Paschal season, the houses of Israelites were to be cleansed 
from every morsel of leaven. Every instrument or image, 
if of metal or stone, was shattered to pieces and ground to 
powder. The ashes were carried beyond the territory of 
Judah, or thrown on the numerous graves along that vast 
cemetery, the necropolis of the glen of Kedron. Then fell 
in rapid succession the house: of those who ministered to 
the licentious rites close bythe Temple, and the sanctuaries 
that stood just outside the gates of Jerusalem. The wooden 
chariots consecrated to the sun, the brazen altars planted 
by Ahaz and Manasseh in different parts of the Temple, dis- 
appeared. Everywhere, as by a kind of exorcism, he dese- 
crated the sanctuaries of the high places, especially those in 
the valley of Hinnom and on Mount Olivet, by heaping upon 
them the bones of the dead. Even beyond the limits of 
Judah his zeal extended to the old Israelite sanctuaries of 
Bethel and Samaria. Thither he came as the long-expected 
deliverer, foretold by Iddo the Seer. A terrible vengeance 
followed on those who had ministered at these shrines. 
Those that he still found alive were executed upon their 
own altars. Of those who were dead, the bones were dug 
up (with the one exception of the prophet of Bethel, whose 
memory was still preserved on the spot) and thrown upon 
the sites of the altars which they had once served.’"? But all 
did not prove efficacious to save the doomed kingdom. The 
reforming king died on the battlefield in attempting to 
resist the progress of Pharaoh-Necho through his territories. 
With his death came the end of the true royalty of Judah, 
and it was soon followed by the fall and destruction of 
Jerusalem. 


AN UNSUCCESSFUL REFORMATION. 


By Lyman ABBOTT. 





The story of King Josiah illustrates two great 
truths: the secret of a real religious reformation, and 
the inevitable failure of any reformation, however 
zealous its leaders, which does not act upon the New 
Testament prescription, ‘‘ Overcome evil with good.” 

1. I think it may safely be said that every great 
reformation or revival, whether in the Church or in 
Christendom, has been due toa rediscovery of the Word 
of God. Of these successive and epochal reforma- 
tions, that under Josiah takes historically the first place. 
What aroused the King, and in some measure the priest- 
hood and the people, was the tremendous eloquence of 
the newly discovered roll. An acute critic has divided 
literature into two great classes—books of information 
and books of power; to which, perhaps, should be 
added a third class—books of entertainment. Of all 
books of power, none compare with the Bible. Its 
secret is hid within itself, and defies analysis. It is as 
difficult to explain the reason of the difference between 
a liviog book and a dead book as between a live seed 
and a dead seed ; but what Christ said of his own words 
is true, measura ly, of all the words of the Bible: they 
are spirit and they are life. Six centuries go by, and 
another and a very different reformer appears upon the 
earth. The Bible has been overlaid with traditions ; 
the Pharisaic proverb has it that ‘‘ The Bible is water 
and the Mishra is wine.” The glosses of the scribes 
are taught in the schools; the living words of the 
prophets end of the God who spoke through them are 


2 Stanley's “* History of the Jewish Church,” Vol. IT., p. 553-854. 








forgotten. When commentaries take the place of Script- 
ure, then theology takes the place of religion and 
ritualism of worship. The new reformer begins his life 
while yet but a boy by asking the doctors questions 
respecting the Book of the Law. In all his public min- 
istry he ignores the Mishna and condemns the tradi- 
tional glosses which it substitutes for the divine original. 
In all his teaching he appeals to but two authoritles : 
the sacred Scriptures and the inward consclousness of 
men. From the rediscovered law, which even his own 
disciples did not understand until he opened to them 
the Scriptures, there springs forth, endowed with a new 
life as it were, a new religion. And the Christianity of 
the first century goes forth conquering and to conquer 
in the power of the same Word which startled all Jeru- 
salem six hundred years before. But history repeats 
itself. Again tradition weaves its subtle web over the 
closed book, and the Bible is forbidden to the common 
people, and scarcely known even to the priests and 
preachers of the Church. Luther rediscovers it. The 
printing-press gives him a larger audience than any 
voice could reach, and all Europe is thrown into a fer- 
ment by the Bible translated {nto the vernacular. Wher- 
ever that open Bible goes, there goes the impulse of a 
new and divine life. The secret power of the Reforma- 
tion lies in the appeal of Luther from the traditions of 
the Church to the Word of God. Two centuries more 
go by, or nearly two. The Scriptures which Wickliffe 
and Tyndale have made the heritage of every English- 
man have again been lost to English iife. The sermons 
in the churches are no longer either expositions of Script- 
ure or applications of their principles to daily life. One 
might, history tells us, attend church throughout the 
kingdom, and scarcely hear the name of Christ men- 
tioned from the pulpit in a yearof preaching. Church- 
fanity has taken the place of Christianity. Then arises 
the Methodist Reformation, which brings an open Bible 
to an illiterate people, gathers {ts truths directly from 
the sacred pages, and presents them directly to human 
souls ; and the great Methodist revival, the product of a 
rediscovered Bible, proves again the power of the Word. 

Traditionalism, the great foe of epiritua! life, is not 
dead, and will not die while Satan lives. Whatever sub- 
stitutes the authority of a church for the authority of the 
Bible is a foe to spiritual life. Between the priest who for- 
bids or discourages hin people from reading the Bible, and 
the preacher who denies to them the right to interpret and 
apply it for themselves, there is a wide difference ; but 
the difference is chiefly this, that the priest can keep the 
Bible from the reader, but the preacher cannot keep the 
Bible, if read, from doing its own work in stimulating 
independent thinking. It is no more possible t> put 
the open Bibie into a community, and have it really 
read, and no ferment follow, than to put good yeast into 
dough and not have it rise. The Word of God is as 
powerful to-day as in the days of Josiah, Paul, Luther, 
or Wesley. That preacher is always origina) and always 
powerful who gets his material directly from his own 
personal and devout study of the Word of God; and 
just in the measure in which he departs therefrom, and 
depends on commentaries, homilies, sermons, or systems 
of theology for his inspiration and his life, he ceases to 
be spiritually vital. So the Sunday-schoo] teacher will 
do the best work in his class who studies his Bible the 
most. Commentaries and helps are very useful if they 
are employed as helps to understand the Scripture, snd 
very injurious if they are depended upon as a substitute 
for Scripture. If any reader of The Christian Union is 
accustomed to come to its pages instead of to the Bible 
itself for bis primary instruction and inspiration, he had 
better tear those pages out and burn them up without 
looking ai them, until he has formed the habit of medi- 
tative study of the Divine Word. 

2. There is something very pathetic in the fruitless 
issue of Josiah’s zeal. To bave Jabored so bard and so 
honestly to redeem his nation, and all in vain—what 
sadder than this experience’? ‘‘In spite of al! this 
effort,” says Dean Stanley, ‘‘ the kingdom of Judah was 
doomed. Perhaps the very vehemence of the attempt 
carried with it its own inefficacy. Even the traditions 
which invested Josiah wiih a blaze of preternatural 
glory maintained that in his day the sacred ofl was for- 
ever lost. ‘Toolate’ is written on the pages even which 
describe this momentary revival. It did not reach the 
deeply seated, widespread corruption which tainted 
rich and poor alike. Large as is the space occupied by 
it in the historical books, by the contemporary prophets 
it is never mentioned at all.” 

It is too much to say that religious persecution bas 
never served its purpose. It has sometimes stamped a 
true faith out. It obliterated for centuries nascent 
Christianity from Japan ; it substantially expelled Prot- 
estants from France; more than once it destroyed the 
hope of religious liberty and religious life for Italy ; 
but never in the world’s history has it served a useful 
purpose. True religion never gains by aid of violence. 
The overthrow of an idol never can serve in lieu of 
the establishment of a living faith in a living God. 
Breaking the ice from the brook and shoveling the snow 
from the ground does not bring spring. ll spiritual 
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life must be developed from within. Spiritual fruit 
cannot be manufactured, it must grow. The destruc- 
tion of the prophets of Baal by Elijah did nothing to 
establish the true religion in Israel ; the destruction of 
the pagan prophets by Josiah did as little to establish 
the true religion in Judah. The true religion gains 
nothing from the mere forcible axtirpathon of the false. 
If we could destroy every image of the Madonna in 
every Roman Catholic church; if we could prohibit 
every infidel sheet, and shut the doors of every infidel 
hall, and close the mouth of every infidel orator, we 
should not have taken one single step toward making 
the nation Christian or Protestant. To pass from 
national to more local life, the minister does nothing to 
strengthen faith by making the acknowledgment of 
skepticism odious, and the teacher nothing to promote 
spiritual life in his class by rebuking the questioner and 
the doubter. ‘‘The kingdom of heaven,” says the 
Master, ‘‘is like unto leaven, which a woman took and 
hid in three measures of meal till the whole was leav- 
ened.” Itis by putting the leavening influences of divine 
truth and life in the hearts and lives of men, and only 
thus, that the kingdom of truth and righteousness is 
established on the earth. The power which produced 
the English Reformation was not that which procveded 
from the despotic Penry VIII., but that which pro- 
ceeded from the English Bible of Wickliffe and Tyndale. 
The secret of power and the secret of fallure in relig- 
ious reformation are both illustrated by the noble begin- 
ning and the ignoble ending of the Refcrmation under 
King Josiah. r (0d dllr » 
HINTS AND HELPS. 

It cannot be toozstrongly urged that a man who wastes 
his youth, and then reforms, experiences eternal loss. 
You may catch up with another, but you cannot catch 
up with yourself. Peck’s bad boy is something more 
serious than mischief and merriment. He is bushels of 
trouble to himself in later years; and that is not the 
worst of it ; if it were, the ways of God to men were more 
easily explicable. The suffering of the innocent for the 
guilty is the subtlest and yet the most essential thread 
in the web of human life. Give me the witch-grass and 
the ox-eye daisy and the sunflower evils in my garden, 
and I can hoe my row; but a crop of wild oats spoils 
everything. Our friends of the infallible church are 
about right when they say: ‘‘ Give me the child for his 
first ten years, and you may take him afterward.” 
Give me Josiah up to eight years, hard by the apron- 
strings of a lovely mother, anc! you shall cut him loose 
if you please. I am astonished when I visit the seaside 
resorts to see how much better the sailor’s boy can pad- 
dle his own canoe than the rest of us callow mariners. 
In my judgment one of the gravest misconceptions of 
the spirit and method of Jesus is that which has per- 
mitted it yet to be an open question whether children 
can be Christians. Whether a man badly fixed in evil 
habit can or will reform after he is fifty yeers old is 
worthy debate ; but not the question whether Josiah at 
elght years is as fit to be a church member as that hard- 
fisted old gentleman, bis father, who unsettles all moral 
standards and degrades church membership. The great 
peril of the church of to-day is the absence of Josiah 
and the presence of Amon, The other Sunday I was at 
Communion, and while I saw there (and others saw 
there) people good, bad, and indifferent, Joslah was 
conspicuous by his absence. We wonder who will take 
our places in the church, and then we take the negative 
side of the debate when a lad of eight knocks at the 
beantiful gate of our mortgaged temple. The best 
Christians are not the old sinners converted. Had I 
been led into the church as Josiah was, I should be of 
more use to it than I am now, coming in nearly two 
decades later. A boy has so much less baggage to carry 
than a man, that the Needle’s Eye apparently was made 
for him. I saw a camel go through the Needle’s Bye a 
few years ago, at Jerusalem, and he had to go‘ on his 
knees, but the baby camel that trailed on behind gct 
through with a trifle of humiliation. 


The ancient men of Judah, when not employed in 
letting their meeting-house get out of repair, were busy 
repairing it ; in which respect we moderns bear them so 
close a resemblance that it 1s not impossible we are our- 
selves one of the Lost Tribes. Judah’s greatest peril 
was in its hoards—in plling up useless silver in the 
treasury, just as they are doing in Washington this 
very day. There never would have been any breaches 
in the Temple to be repalred if the money had been 
kept in circulation instead of being idle. 


If the reader should visit modern Shechem he will be 
escorted to acrazy synagogue, wherein, with the per. 
suasions of much backsheesh, an ancient scroll will be 
unrolled, claimed to be the oldest copy of the Penta- 
teuch inthe world. [tis the Book of the Law, no doubt 
essentially the same in style and editorial ear-marks with 
that older copy of Hilkiah’s. A great roll, it more re- 
sembles a rol! of dried sheepskin than a@ modern book. 
One thinks of a wool-pulling shop rather than of a 
library. 





A year ago I lost a valuable trifle, and hunted the 
house from cellar to attic without success. Yesterday 
I was sitting in my library looking at a bust of Apollo 
over my desk when my eye fell on the lost article just 
behind the pedestal. Most of the truth that has ever 
been found has been discovered in unexpected places. 
"Tis so with discovery, invention, and opportunity. If 
there bad not been asses, Saul probably would have 
missed a kingdom. Watts’s tea-kettle could never have 
been deliberated ; no more could Newton’s apple. All 
the antiquarians in Jerusalem might have put their 
heads together and their hands apart, but they could not 
have found the Book of the Law. There is a subtle 
providence of luck and chance that is past our finding 
out. There’s something that shapes our ends, despite 
our bungling, better than we know. Trusting to luck 
is shiftlessness ; but belfeving that in God’s good time 
we shall find what good we have blunderingly mislaid 
(if, having done what we ought to find it, we fail and 
then go off about our Master’s business) is both newest 
and oldest orthodoxy. Many people mislay the truth, 
and then, while dusting the attic for the Dorcas Society, 
blunder on to it. *Tis the unexpected that happens. In 
quest of fantasy the alchemist stumbled on the chemist, 
the astrologist on the astronomer, and the myth-maker 
on the historian. The father of real science was a friar 
hunting after the elixir of life and finding something 
more golden than gold. More things are discovered 
than invented, and most inventions that are not accl- 
dents are incidents. Let us thank God that in the dark 
he can see where we are, and that the doctrine of an 
overruling Providence is not the work of an ecumenical 
council. 





Josiah was a sensible man in his views of woman. 
Some men in tatking of mankind forget womankind, 
except when they want a dinner to eat or a button to be 
sewed on. I like Joslah, among other reasons, in that, 
instead of going to scme casuist or word-splitter, he 
went to Huldah and asked her to make up his mind for 
him about the orthodoxy of the Book. The fact is, the 
good old Bibie had so got out of print (so to speak, and 
begging Faust’s pardon) that it was doubtful whether it 
was anything more than the antiquarian curiosity which 
some latitudinarlan gentlemen (whose wisdom the world 
would not contain were their opinion of it written out) 
yet continue to think itto be. The best spiritual seer 
of Josiah’s ecclesiastical family wasa woman. Huldah 
was 4 spiritual seer—the college-bred woman of her day 
—the climax of Hebrew culture in an otherwise hope- 
less age. She was the consummate flower of an orlginal 
system which for the first time in the world’s history 
honored genius and character even if they outraged 
tradition by appearing under a bonnet. 


This Book, finally, created great spiritual fermenta- 
tion in Israel. The old scroll had a message to the hu- 
man conscience. Josiah’s soul was stirred to its depths. 
The Book formulated his thoughts better than he had 
ever done. It bodied forth what he had but dimly per- 
ceived, and gave authority to what he had hoped for. 
Men want something other than the religious conscious- 
ness as the foundation of a faith. They want to know 
if God has ever given authentic truth, what that truth 
is, and where they may findit. This Book furnished, 
and yet furnishes, something authentic to the soul of man. 
It definitively tells what consciousness approves. Genius 
is said to be saying what everybody believes but what 
was never yet put into shape. And inspiration does for 
religious truth what genfus does for literature. We 
want to find the shadow of a great rock in a weary land. 
This Book is that rock. 








Home Taiks Anout 1HE Worp —Mrs. Emily Hunt- 
ington Miller's paper has falled to reach us in time for 
this week’s issue. 


NOTE OF GLORY. 

Almost all men have something wherein to glory. 
Every bird bas its own note of song. It is a poor heart 
that never rejoices ; it is a dull packhorse that is alto- 
gether without bells. Men usually rejoice in something 
or other, and many men fo rejoice in that which they 
choose that they become boastful and full of vainglory. 
It is very sad that men should be ruined by their glory ; 
and yet many are so. Many glory in their shame, and 
more glory in that which is mere emptiness. Some glory 
in their physical strength, in which an ox excels them ; 
or in their gold, which is but thick clay; or in their 
gifts, which are but talents with which they are intrusted, 
The pounds intrusted to their stewardship are thought 
by men to belong to themselves, and therefore they rob 
God of the glory of them. Oh, my hearers, hear ye the 
voice of wisdom, which crieth, ‘‘ He that glorieth, let 
him glory only {n the Lord.” To live for personal glory 
is to be dead while we live. Be not so foolish as to per- 
ish fora bubble. Many aman has thrown hissoul away 
for a little honor, or for the transient satisfaction of suc- 
cess in trifles. Oh, men, your tendency is to glory in 
somewhat ; your wisdom will be to find a glory worthy 
of an immortal mind,—[Spurgeon. 





OUR KING. 
By FANNIE ISABEL SHERRICK, 


rTP IIERE lived a King in the olden days 
In the beautiful, warm-hued East ; 
But he wore no crown, and none sat down 
In his palace halls to feast. 


He was fair and strong and gentle of heart, 
And he ruled by the right divine ; 

But none came nigh in the days gone by 
To drink of his golden wine. 


He wore no purple, this King of old ; 
His only jewel was Love. 

Yet fair and far, like some gold-winged star 
It shone on his breast above. 

His gold was Faith, and his throne was Truth 
He was born to rule the earth ; 

Yet men came near with jest and sneer 
Denying his royal birth. 


He was born at night in a lowly place, 


Where never the rich came near 

Yet the golden star o’er the manger bar 
Resplendent shone and clear. 

And the wise men followed that guiding star, 
And the shepherds kneeled at his feet ; 

Avd serapbic song from the heavenly throng 
Awoke for him music sweet. 

There lived a King in the olden day, 
And no prince descends in line ; 

Yet he rules to-day, and he rules alway, 


By the right of his love divine. 


Oh, ring, sweet bells, on the Christmas dawn, 
And this be your tidings then : 

Joy, and mirth, and peace on earth ; 
Peace and good will to men ! 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY SERMONS. 
(On the Dean Sage Fou edation.) 
1X 
THE DANGERS OF GRATIFICATION. 


By THE Rev. WAsHINGTON GLADDEN, D D. 


“Every man setteth on first the good wine; and when men 
have drunk freely, then that which 1s worse: thou hast kept the 
good wine until now.—John il.. 10. 


HE truth uttered by the ruler of the feast at Cana 
is a general truth, and reaches further than be 
knew when he spoke it. It is always the way of the 
world, as many a wise man has told us, to give its best 
wine first, and afterward that which is worse. All] the 
pleasures of sensuality and self-indulgence and worldli- 
ness, all pleasures but the highest, are keenest at the 
beginning, and constantly grow less delightsome ; 
whereas the rewards of the spiritual life become more 
and more precious and satisfying the longer and the 
more freely we partake of them. 

Examples of this truth are easily found. It is gen- 
erally confessed that men who are addicted to the pleas- 
ures of sente find a constantly decreasing satisfaction in 
them. The epicure does not enjoy the costly viands of 
his table so much as the little child enjoys its bow] of 
bread and milk. The palate of such a man becomes at 
length so dull that it is only under the spur of high 
condiments and stimulauts that his gustatory nerves 
will act at all. 

The same thing is true of the habitual drinker of 
alcoholic liquor. At first the ruddy wine, when it 
showeth its bead in the cup, when it goeth down 
smooth, gratifies his sense of taste, ard produces an 
agreeable exhilaration ; but the wine becomes insipid 
ere long ; he must have stronger draughts, and he re- 
eorts to these, not because of any real pleasure they give 
him, but because they still the gnawings of pain. He 
drinks, less because he finds pleasure in drinking than 
because he desires to find rellef from a miserable crav- 
ing. In the first stages of the career of intemperance a 
man may find a certain degree of pleasure in strong 
drink, but the further he goes in this career the less is 
his enjoyment, the deeper is his wretchedness. This is 
the law of all sensual indulgences, First the stimulat- 
ing and pleasurable draughts, then that which is worse, 
and which grows worse and worse continually, till the 
last bitter drugs of the cup of misery are drained. 

2. There is a certain pleasure in acquiring and possess- 
ing property. But when a man gives up his life to the 
cultivation of his acquisitiveness, the craving increases 
while the pleasure steadily diminishes, The miserly 
millionaire found Jess satisfaction in gaining his last 
million than in gaining his first hundred dollars. One 
who devotes himself to such a life finds his fears, his 
anxieties, his restless cravings, growing faster than his 
wealth grows, till finally the dull, insatiable pain of 
avarice fastens upon his soul, and his happiness is gone 
forever. 

3. There is 4 real satisfaction ‘in gaining honor and 
power among men; credit, reputation, influence, are 





? A sermon preached in the Sage Chapel of Cornell Uatversity, 
on Sunday, November 22, 1885, 
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good gifts to be coveted; but he who makes them 
the supreme objects of desire will find less and less 
pleasure in them continually. The craving for applause 
and for station, when it becomes a morbid passion, is 
as painful as sny other morbid craving. The first 
hardly-won honors are more precious than the acclama- 
tions and plaudits of the after-days of fame. Bonaparte 
was happier when he was First Consul than when he 
was Emperor. Alexander found some satisfaction in 
his first conquests, but when he stood on the pinnacle of 
power and fame he was a miserably discontented man. 

4. There is a legitimate enjoyment to be found in 
seemly and decorous externals, in that which is tasteful 
and becoming. When the thought of these things is 
not an absorbing thought, it brings pleasure to all who 
cherish it. When young people first begin to surround 
themsclves with objects that satisfy the eye and gratify 
the sense of harmony—with preity pictures and tasteful 
furniture—they take Jelight in these beautiful things. 
But the delight in the things themselves often gives 
place to a desire to outstrip others, to have finer clothes 
and houses and furniture and paintings and decorations 
then anybody else ; and so the natural love of beauty is 
emothered by the love of parade. And this is a passion 
that always brings with it painful envyings and stings 
of wounded pride. Many of those who are living in 
elegance and luxury have far less pleasure in their 
grandeur than they once had in the s!mpler adornments 
of a humbler home. And not only when the love of 
beauty is supplanted by the love of parade does the de- 
light in things that are beautiful diminish ; but even 
those who set their hearts on beauty—on the enjoyment 
of the pleasures of taste—find the sum of their happiness 
diminishing. The soul that built for herself the “ Pal 
ace of Art” in Tennyson’s wonderful poem—going 
apart into its radiant galleries and chambers to com- 
mune with the Spirit of Beauty--found not unmixed 
delight in this communion. 

* Bor in dark corners of her palace stood 
Uncertain shapes ; and unawares 
On white-eyed phantasms weeping tears of blood, 
And horrible nightmares, 


** And hollow shadcs, inclosing hearts of flame, 
And, with dim fretted foreheads all, 
On corpses three-months-old at noon she came, 
That stood against the wall. 
** A spot of dull stagnation, without light 
Or power of movement, seemed my soul, 
*Mid onward-sloping motions infinite 
Making for one sure goal. 
* A still salt pool, locked in with bars of sand ; 
Left on the shore ; that hears ail night 
The plunging seas draw backward from the land 
Their moon-led waters white. 
** Back on herself her serpent pride had curled ; 
* No voice !’ she shrieked in that lone hall, 
‘No voice breaks through the stillness of this world: 
One deep, deep silence all!’” 
How much of the poet's experience is woven into 
this profound poem we cannot tell; but that one who 
makes so pure and high an object as natural beauty the 
supreme object of his desire and worship will take less 
and less solid pleasure In the gratification of his tastes 
is a truth to which all large experience bears ample 
testimony. 

The drunkard, the epicure, the miser, the ambitious 
man, the ostentatious man, the devotee of art, each finds 
less pleasure in the things for which he lives as the days 
go on; and since he lives ehiefly fur these things, since 
life has no real significance to him save in the possession 
and use of these things, his life, as a whole, becomes 
less and Jess satisfying to him the longer he lives ; the 
keen pleasure of existence is gone ; it may even become 
a burden te him, and be may hasten with suicidal hand 
to put an end to his pain and disquietude. 

The political economists lay down for us a law of 
diminishing return in the produce of land ; and it is 
plain that some such law of diminishing return governs 
all our lower enjoyments. Can we discover the reason 
of thislaw? I think that the reason is evident enough 
so far as the illustrations already presented are con- 
cerned. The cases supposed are those in which a single 
appetite or desire becomes dominant, gives law to the 
life, forces the other facultles down into subservience to 
it. Wuen the enj»yment of life is thus specialized, the 
faculties through which it comes are overworked, and 
fail of their function. In the normal exercise of any of 
our faculties a legitimate pleasure is found ; but let any 
of them be overworaed, and it brings in a revenue of 
satiety and disgust, if not of suffering. There is a cer- 
tain enjoyment to be found in the gratification of the 
appetite for food. This appetite was meant to be an 
instrument for furnishing us with pleasure. But it was 
not intended to furnish us all our pleasure, nor the most 
nor the best of it. When i: is overtaxed, as the epicure 
overtaxes it, it becomes diseased ; its cravings are no 
longer normal, but morbid ; and it becomes a source of 
discomfort and pain instead of being, as it ought to be, 
@ source of pleasure, 





The same principle will apply to every other faculty 
of body or of mind. The various human faculties are 
like the several members of a family. Each member 
has, or ought to have, a work to do and a function to 
fulfill, that the wants of the household may be provided 
for and its welfare promoted. When each one does his 
part, there is abundance and happiness within the house. 
But suppose that the master of the house ordains that 
one of the members of this large family—perhaps not 
the strongest of them—shall bring in all the supplies, 
and that the rest shall sit still in idleness, and be sup- 
ported by him, will not the unnatural and excessive 
labor thus imposed upon him be certain to destroy his 
health and impair his ability to work ? and will not the 
enforced idleness of the rest breed feebleness and disease 
and mischief of all sorts, thus bringing the whole house- 
hold into want and suffering ? So when the will, wh'ch 
is the master of the household of human faculties, de- 
crees that all the supplies of evjoyment shall be fur- 
nished to the soul by one member of the family, it is 
certain that this overworked member will be utterly 
broken down, and that when the one member suffers all 
the other members will suffer with it. 

Happiness ought to come into the soul through many 
different avenues of activity and sensibility; and when 
we try to force enough through one of these channels to 
satisfy the soul, we not only distort and impair the 
faculty which we thus abuse, but we inflict misery and 
sufferlug upon our whole being. The life that centers 
about any one idea or interest, or that is chiefly occupied 
in seeking one kind of enjoyment, must, then, be a life 
whose satisfactions steadily diminish. Its first pleasures 
are most exhilarating ; that which is worse, that which 
constantly grows worse and worse, js its sure income. 

Your former President has shown us, in a notable 
address that all of you doubtless have read, the working 
of this law on a grander scale. The great nations that 
owed their greatness to the domination of a single ele- 
ment have surely and swiftly declined ; the nations in 
which many strong elements exist together, ‘ stimulating 
each other, restraining each other,” live on and flourish 
The reason why European civilization is far longer lived 
than the ancient civil'zition is because it is ‘‘ far mere 
rich and varied” than they ; it “ incloses in itself prin 
ciples and powers which, by their action on each other, 
constantly renew the life of modern States.” The law 
of the State is the law of the soul. 

I have spoken of those cases in which the good of life 
is sought through a devotion to some one object of 
desire, some specific gratification. We can see why 
this scheme of life should fail; why a rickety and one- 
sided development like this should bring into the life a 
constantly decreasing fund of enjoyment. 

But I think that the maxim of the text strikes deeper 
than this, Not only the epicure, and the miser, and 
the slave of style finds his pleasure in life decreasing ; 
it is equally true, I believe, of all those whose life, how- 
ever broadly based, is bounded by the circle of finite 
pleasures or material interests. The culture may be as 
large as the field of human science, the stature of the 
life may be as lofty as can be reached by one whose 
head is never raised above the plane of finiteness, and 
yet, if all,the knowledge, the hope, the inspiration of the 
life are found in this world, it will be a sad life, and 
year by year the hue of its melancholy will grow sick 
lier and more somber. Thesoul that was meant to feed 
on that bread of eternal Life which only the Infinite 
Father can give will pine in an insatiable hunger if it be 
denied this sustenance. How easy it would be to men- 
tion more than one of the great ones of our day whose 
attainments were large, whose morals were pure, whose 
influence upon the thought of their generation has been 
profound and far reaching, and yet who have grown 
sadder and sadder year by yeer, until the day of their 
death ! And when we learn that they had no expecta- 
tion of any other life than this—that the Infinite was to 
them only an abstraction, or a force, and not a Person; 
that they found no refuge for their souls in the love of 
a heavenly Father, then we see that there was a sufficient 
reason for their growing sadness. 

In our earliest years we are satisfied with mere animal 
enjoyments. The life of the infant is almost wholly in 
the senses. Simple food, warmth and softness, bright 
colors, pleasant sounds, these are al] he craves. Having 
these, he is as happy as a creature of euch limited powers 
can be. But as he grows older his range of thought 
and of enjoyment widens. His life, that was once 
wholly in the senses, rises into a higher region. Oh, 
what marvelous enlargement (o the passing days bring 
to mind and heart and soul! What glimpses does he 
catch of distant realms of being, of boundless spaves 
and endless ages, of truths that transcend his present 
experience, and that surpass all the measurements of 
sense! He is nota creature of the earth, earthy. He 
has relationships with other worlds. He has cravings 
nobler than his appetites ; there is a hunger within him 
that cannot be appeased by the pleasures of sense, nor 
even by the knowledge that the senses can test. The 
science that makes the senses its arbiters will never sat- 
isfy him. It may bring him myriads of facts, wonder. 





fully marshaled and systematized ; it may overwhelm 
him with the abundance of its acquisitions and the 
splendor of its conyuests; but it brings no rest to his 
soul. ‘‘Scorning the narrow measure of individual 
wants,’ says Dr. Martineau, ina noble sermon, ‘‘ human 
curlosity flies out, and with wing more eager as the alr 
grows strange, into fields remotest from the homesteads 
of personal and social life. To go forth and see where 
the stars are and how they lie; to get round them, and 
dive into the fountain of their light; to frustrate their 
eternal silence and make them tell their paths; to pass 
from station to station and gain assurance that there {s 
no end to their geometry, and then to drop back on the 
grass-plot of this world, mentally sublimed by the sense 
of physical insignificance—has ever had a solemn charm 
for human intel igence. . . . How is it that the intens- 
est interest hangs around these far-off sciences ? that we 
cite them as among the greatest triumphs of human 
research ? What concern so deep can we have with lines 
of thought that scarcely keep within the limits of the 
finite? Why do they strike in upon us, and stir us in 
the very seats of intellectual romance? ... It is be- 
cause we love to be spoken to in tones from the borders 
of the infinite, and feel them to have a native sound. 
Carrying in ourselves secret relationships with universal 
space and unbeginning time, through Him that fille 
them both and lives in us, we know the tidings that 
come farthest from them to be nearest to us; they re- 
mind us of our augustest kindred ; they free us from 
our momentary prison; they show us the white sail, 
they breathe on us with the very wind that shall take 
us out of exile. Their awful fascination pespeaks a 
nature mysteriously blending in its affections the 2nite 
and the infinite, and standing on the confines of both.” 

‘*Two things,” said Immanuel Kant, ‘strike me 
dumb : the starry heavens above me, and the moral law 
within me.” The silent awe wherewith the soul pros- 
trates herself before these two majesties is due to the 
fact that they both speak of the infinite with which she 
is allied ; the one, as Dr. Martineau has told us, dimly 
and by hints and inferences, the other clearly and un- 
falteringly. Whenever I confront any question of duty 
Lam dealing with the infinite. What is the difference 
between right and wrong? Can you measure it? The 
one is as far from the other as the east is from the west. 
What is the force of the obligation to be truthful, 
generous, honorable? Can you compute it? How 
much difference does it make whether I obey my ccn- 
science or disobey it? It makes an infinite difference. 
Here in this domain of duty I am dealing with forces 
that are measureless, with interests that utterly defy 
arithmetic. Bebind every duty there is a great deep of 
obligation, that none of us by our searchings will ever 
find out. It is hidden in the recesses of His being who 
is the infinite Father of my spirit and to whom all my 
obligations are due. 

Now, itis impossible for any man to live in this world, 
at the present time, without having some sense of these 
vaster relations and obligations often borne in upon his 
soul. He tinds himself allied by that which is deepest 
in his nature to spiritual truth and spiritual existences, 
to infinite Bzing. He cannot deny his parentage, he 
cannot abjure bis nobler destiny, without a feeling of 
degradation and a consciousness of pain. He was 
made for these wider ranges of thought and feeling, for 
these grander pursuits and pleasures, and if he tries to 
shut himself within the bounds of the finite he must 
experience a feeling of suffocation. 

Here is the man who knows himself to be the child of 
an Infinite Father. How he found it out is of no con- 
sequence : he may have learned it from the testimony of 
prophets and apostles; it may have flashed into his 
soul as he looked into the starry heavens at night, or as 
he recoiled from some act of sin with a sense of shame 
and a feeling of remorse that revealed to him the infinite 
force of obligation, or as he discerned in some moment 
of trial the immeasurable gulf betwixt right and wrong. 
Here are ideas, estimates. judgments, that reach out to 
the infinite. He knows that the sense of dependence, 
which he always fecls, argues an Existence, independ - 
ent, absolute, in whom be may put his trust. He 
knows that there is something in life of which the 
senses Cannot take cognizance; he knows that the 
science that has the senses for its instruments never 
crosses the threshold of the realm where his best pos- 
sessions lie. To the outermost rim of this physical 
universe she leads him, but it is the Beyond, after all, 
that holds what most concerns him. 

Now, how will you satisfy this soul ? Measure off to 
him all quantities and qualities of material good ; give 
him lands, palaces, slaves ; tickle his palate with delicate 
flavors ; show him the world’s most brilliant spectacles ; 
tell him the age of the pebbles ; read him the mysteries 
of the rocks ; frame for him the diagram of the whirling 
atoms: will all this satisfy him? No; he bas wants 
that your provision has not supplied. There is a 
hunger in his soul that cannot be appeased by any such 
aliment. 

‘* Thee would man praise,” cries St. Augustine, ‘‘ for 
thou madest us for thyself, and our heart is restlees until 
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it repose in thee.” Restless the heart of man will be as 
long as it Jacks this infintte good. The spirit in man is 
fitted to the scule of the infinite, and he never will be at 
peace with himself until he makes the proper adjust- 
ments on this side of his nature, until he recognizes his 
relation to God, and makes the fact of this relation the 
central fact of his life. Do you think that the mighty 
loves and hopes and aspirations of the human soul can 
find adequate expression in the pursuits and pleasures 
and knowledges of the finite realm ? You might as well 
try to play Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony on an accor- 
dion. 

It is this sense of the utter inadequacy of what the 
world has to give that grows more and more oppressive 
the longer a man lives in the world without God. Some 
degree of satisfaction may be found at first in these pur- 
suits and pieasures, but the pain of that aching void 
which they can never fill grows more insupportable year 
by year. The soul has missed its chief good ; what 
else is worthhaving? The earller draughts of sensuous 
gratification had some sparkle to them, but how flat, 
stale, and unprofitable are these later libations ! 

I think it not improbable that Iam speaking to some 
whose experience justifies all that I have said. To you 
the world once gave its good wine, but it has been grow- 
ing worse apace. Others are passing through the earlier 
stages of this experlence ; the disillusions and disgusts are 
yet tocome. Toallof them [ wish I could communi- 
cate the truth that Christ’s way is far better than the 
world’s way. His metbod of life exactly reverses the 
one we have been considering. He keeps the best wine 
for the last. Those who commit their ways to him renew 
their strength year by year, and with the steadily grow- 
ing strength and health of the soul comes a steadily in- 
creasing reward, deepening satisfaction, 

First, He corrects all that tendency to partial and one- 
sided development, to a concentration of the life upon 
some one form of enj ‘:yment, through which, as we saw, 
so much distress arises. If Coristianity means anything 
as applied to character, it means symmetry. ‘‘ Tne 
body filly framed and knit together through that which 
every j int supplieth, according to the working in due 
measure of each several] part” is the formula of Christian 
growth. They whosubmit to Christ and are formed by 
him will be in no wise defective or deformed in charac- 
ter. 

But, more than all this, He brings to them that very 
knowledge of the things unseen and eternal for which 
their souls are pining. That realm beyond the outer- 
most rim of which science knows notking {is the realm 
in which he is at home. That hunger of the soul out of 
which our deepest misery arises he came to satisfy. Son 
of man he {s, and our souls are touched with the assur- 
ance of his perfect sympathy; but he is Son of God 
also; that ‘‘ haunting sence of the infinite ” which besets 
us before and behind is translated in his life into house- 
hold words, and, communtng with him, we feel our own 
pulses thrilling with the life that is eternal. Children 
of an Infinite Father we are, and we have often longed 
for a sight of his face, but when the Christ speaks to us 
we listen and ponder, and slowly learn his meaning as 
he says, *‘ He that hath seen me hath seen the Father.” 
Thus, learning of him and trusting in him, his peace 
comes into our souls, and we find that the lifeinto which 
he leads us is a life of ever-increasing joy. Not to the 
novitiates in his service are the highest raptures granted. 
Haply when they taste first of the cup that he shall give 
them, the cup of self sacrifice, some bitterness shall be 
mingled in it; but as they drink deeper the draught 
grows sweeter, and when the glad day shall come in 
which they shal: drink it new with him in his Fa: er’s 
kingdom, the test mony of their gratitude shali be, 
‘** Thou hast kept the good wine until now !’ 








AUNT CLARA. 


By A. N. BEECHER. 

UNT CLARA BROWN, an aged colored woman 

who died at ber home in Denver, Colorado, Octo- 
ber 26, has a very interesting history. She was the only 
female member of the Colorato Pioneer Association, 
and her funeral was held at the Central Presbyterian 
Church, and attended by the Governor of the State, 
Mayor, and other prominent citizens. She was born 
and held a slave in Logan County, Kentucky, her hus- 
band and four children being sold into slavery while 
her children were quite young. Being a very devout 
and sincere Christian, and given to much prayer, her 
master, a very wicked man, undertook at one time to 
break up the habit of so much praying ; he said he had 
no otber fault to find with her, and this one fault he 
was determined to cure. Accordingly un a certain time 
he called her into his presence, and, after applying the 
lash for a time, sald, “* Now will you stop praying ?” 
‘‘No, massa,” she said. The whip was again applied, 
the same question asked, and the same answer given. 
After repeated whippings her master became exasper- 
ated and swore with an oath that he would cure her 
of so much praying, and again applied the lash, until 
she sank down on the cellar bottom (where the whip- 
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ping took place), exhausted, at his feet. The question | The other point is the need of, the character, the per- 
was again repeated: ‘*Now will you stop praying ?” | son, of a M+ dilator between the breaker of the allegiance 


** No, massa; I cannot,” came the answer, and imme- | 


diately she commenced calling oa the Lord to have 
mercy on her ‘‘ poor wicked master,” which so affected 
and frightened him that he ordered his other slaves to 
take her upstairs and take care of her. He became 
penitent, asked her forgiveness, and finally became a 
converted man. He promised her her freedom as soon 
as he could arrange his affairs, which promise was 
eventually carried out. 

After receiving her freedom she finally found her 
way to Leavenworth, Kansas, where she lived for several 
years. In the year 1859 she started with a party of 
immigrants by wagon train for Colorado, acting as cook 
to the company, to pay her way. The party arrived 
safely in June of the same year, and, to use her ex- 
pression, ‘‘ found the country just as the good Lord 
made {t.” 

She worked at washing and nursing for the miners in 
Denver, Central City, and other mountain towns, until 
she had accumulated quite a property. She invested in 
town'lots and mining property. Through the dishonesty 
of those who had her business n charge she lost her all, 
and in her last days was supported and tenderly cared 
for by the Colorado Pioneer Assocfation. Soon after 
the close of the war she found her way back to Ken- 
tucky, returning to Colorado with twenty-six members, 
relatives of her fam{ly, men and women, bearing all their 
expenses, 

In the year 1868 she started for Oberlin, Ohio, with a 
granddaughter and two nieces, where she arrived safely 
and saw her protégés comfortably located and started 
in the public schvol of the place, herself returning to 
Colorado after a few weeks’ stay in the town. 

It was at this time the writer of this article became 
acquainted with Aunt Clara, she and her charges being 
inmates of his family for quite a length of time. She 
first learned to read and write in his family, his daugh- 
ters acting as teachers. It was, indeed, very interesting 
to listen to her account of her early life, and one could 
not help greatly admiring her con-istent Christian char 
acter, and her very strong and simple faith in her God 
at all times, and under very trying circumstances quite 
often. 

Her great alm in life seemed to be to help others, 
seemingly caring very little for herself or her own com- 
fort. She spent thousands of dollars in trying to bene 
fit, educate, and elevate her own race. Two years ago 
she found in Kansas City a long-lost daughter. now a 
widow, who was separated from her when a child and 
sold into slavery. This daughter returned with her to 
Denver, and remained with her until the end, being pres- 
ent at her funeral, as was also her brother, now an aged 
colored man, and a granddaughter and several nieces. 

Aunt Clara must have been nearly ninety years of 
age at the time of her death. For the last few years her 
mind seemed to fail, but her trust in her Saviour was 
strong and unwavering to the last. 








WHAT IS RELIGION 7 


My Dear Friend: 
N reply to your question, What is religion ? I would 
answer as follows: Religion is being rebound. As 
you are at present a scholar, I will use the words of the 
school. First, thea, ‘‘ A noun is the name of a thing.” 
But religion bcing a state or condition, it cannot be han- 
died and measured, nor even exactly described, and so 
can only be defined. Let me begin definttion by analy- 
sis of the word. It is, as you know, derived from the 
Latin, and is a compound of the preposition 7¢ and the 
verb ligo, the meanings of which are, re, back, and liga, 
I bind ; and so comes veligo, I reblnd, and from this the 
noun, the condition of being again bound, or rebound. 
The same word appears in ad-lige, softened to wliga— 
allegiance, that 1s, legilance to, or bound to. Now, ad- 
legtance, or allegiance, may be the first and an unbroken 
legiance between two, but a relegiance can only be the 
renewal of a fealty broken by one or both parties. The 
sinless angel may hold allegiance to its God; only the 
sinful soul by a new pledge of feal!y can hold relegiance. 
What, then, is relegiance? It is the state entered into 
by one who, seeing the ill of broken allegiance, comes 
back to God, acknowledging sin, makes pledge of loy- 
alty for the future, and so enters into a new covenant, 
and so is rebound to him, and proves the sincerity of 
the bond by publicly withdrawing from the s!de of his 
enemies, and joining the ranks of his friends, and en- 
tering upon the duties devolving upon him in the new 
or reformed relations. When one has done this he is 
religious. In this concise answer I purposely omit two 
things as not in the question. First, the general misuse 
of the word religion, as meaning a faith or belief. The 
Moslem may have an allegiance to the prophet, or the 
Hindu to Brahm, but as neither acknowledges any break- 
ing of bonds there can be no rebinding. The Scripture 
teaching of sin and departure from God is the only doc- 
trine allowing or demanding re-legiance. There be 
faiths: and belfefs many, but, strictly, but one religion. 


an‘ the keeper thereof. Of one who, having also been 
tempted, car sympathize, but who slso by his loyalty 
may coms into the presence of the True, and so ‘‘ lay 
his hand upon both.” What, then, {s vot re-ligion ? 
When the injured but true-hearted King opens wide 
the palace dvor, and sends out to you his own son, in- 
viting you to come and renew your allegiance, but you 
sullenly stand without, refusing every act of loyalty, 
even though you hurl no missile of open war against the 
palace walls, or strike down no servant of the King as 
he goes to and fro doing his sovereign’s will ; or if you 
go round about the walls, knocking with tbe hilt of your 
sword at every closed door, demanding entrance, con- 
temptuously ignoring the door standing wide open, and 
the waiting messenger by it; or if you come to the open 
door, and, ignoring the waiting messenger, unannounced 
staik boldly into the presence of the King, despising his 
ways and denying his authority, although you may 
have come into his presence, you give no sign of re- 
allegiance, you are not religious. 

What, then, is religion? It is in deep contrition for 
the past, in full confidence in the faithkeeping of the 
king, humbly but gladly taking the hand of the messen- 
ger, entering into the Sacred Presence, and there with 
new vows reconsecrating every weapon of rebellion and 
your own self also to his service for time and for 
eternity, and thenceforth living to fulfill your vow—this 
is reallegiance, this is rebinding, this is religion. 

Will you be religious? Answer tothe King before 
you lay this my answer down. 


GATHERED FROM LIFE. 

A little street waif was once taken to the house 
of a great lady, and the childish eyes that had to 
look so sharply after daily bread were dazzled by sigus 
of splendor on every hand. ‘Can you get everything 
you want ?” the child asked the mistress of the mansion. 
“ Yes, I think so,” was the reply. ‘‘Can you buy any- 
thing you'd like to have?” Thelady answered, *‘ Yes.’ 
And the child, who was of a meditative turn of mind 
looked at her half pitvingly, and said, wonderingly, 
** Don t you find it dull ?” 

Comment is unnecessary. 


The fol’owing incident told by the late Lord Shaftes- 
bury suegests a needful lesson. It occurred at one of the 
Ragged Schools of London. In the early days of the 
school a great rapping at the door was heard one night, 
and eight or ten boys were found waiting outside in the 
street ; one of them acted as spokesman, and said, ‘‘ We 
want to learn some religion.” ‘‘ But you are too Jate; 
we close at nine, and it is now a quarter to nine.” 
‘ Well,” said the poor boy, determined not to be denied, 
‘‘isn’t a quarter of an hour’s religion better than noth- 
ing ?” 

A subject of thought for Christians is suggested by 
the following : ‘‘ Do you believe—do you relly believe 


that salvation isin Jesus Christ? Is all you professa . 


living reality to you ?” asked a skeptic of a roomful of 
Christian men. Their answer was a fervent and enthu 

siastic ‘‘ Yes.” ‘‘ Then I tell you,” said the inquirer, ‘if 
I professed a faith like yours, [ would never rest till my 
fellow-creatures had heard of Jesus, too.” 


As an illustration of the truth of the old adage, ‘‘ One 
half the world does not know how the other half lives,” 
a little boy, metin Surrey, was asked by a Christian 
worker of London : ‘‘I supp»se, my boy, you know 
nothing of the poor boys and girls in London?” *‘ Oh 
yes, I do!” answered the lad, who was studying history 
at school] ; ‘‘ they paints their bodies, doesn’t they, sir?” 





The patter of liitle feet on my office door, and a glad 
voice exclaiming: ‘‘ Papa, I’se come to ’scort you 
home !” made known to me the presence of my little six- 
year-old darling, who often came at that hour to “‘ take 
me home,” as she said. Soon we were going hand in 
hand on the homeward way. 

‘* Now, papa, let’s play 1 was a poor blind girl, and 
you must let me hold your band tight, and you must 
lead me along and tell me where to step and how to go,” 

So the merry blue eyes were shut tight and we began— 
now step up, now step down, here we go around the 
corner. and so on, till we were safely arrived at home, 
and the darling was nestling in my arms, saying, 
** Wasn’t it nice, papa? I never peeped once.” 

“But,” said mamma, ‘‘dido't you feel afraid you 
would fall, dear ?” 

With a look o! ‘-usting love came the answer: ‘‘ Oh, 
no, mamma! 1 had tight hoid of papa’s hand, and I 
knew he would take me safely over the hard places.” 

Oh, that we might, with just this loving trust, clasp 
the heavenly Father's hand, and go down the steep paths, 
round the sharp corners, and over ail the rough places 
of this troublesome, changeful life, never letting go, and 
never opening your eyes to wonder or doubt as to his 
way, knowing that it will at last bring us, when the 





weary walk {s done, to rest in his Joving arms forever, 
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PEN PORTRAITS FROM THE GREVILLE 
MEMOIRS. 


HOUGH the second part of the Memoirs of Charles 
Greville, of which our London correspondent gave 
some account a week or two ago, and of which an 
American edition bas just been brought out by D. Ap- 
pleton & Co., is by no means as pungent, witty, and 
occasionally malicious (in the lighter French sense of 
the word) as the first installment, yet it contains 
many interesting and original descriptions of eminent 
men, a brilliant picture of the early years of the reign 
of Victoria, and much bright gossip and social chat. 
That it has less of scandal is probably due not so much to 
any increase of reserve on Mr. Greville’s part as to the fact 
that there wasa perceptible improvement in the manners 
and morals in the time treated in this volume. Our 
readers will be pleased to see two or three of the more 
striking bits of personal description of literary celebri- 
ties as they appeared to this shrewd though sometimes 
caustic and cynical observer : 


MACAULAY. 

‘*Macaulay dined there [Holland House], and I never 
Was more struck than upon this occasion by the 
inexhaustible variety and extent of hisinformation. He 
is not so agreeable assuch powers and resources ought 
to make any man, because the vessel out of which it is 
all poured forth is so ungraceful and uncouth ; his voice 
unmusical and monotonous, his face not merely inex 
pressive but positively heavy and dull, no fire in his eye, 
no intelligence playing round his mouth, nothing which 
bespeaks the genius and learning stored within and 
which burst out with such extraordinary force. It is 
impossible to mention any book in any language with 
which he is not familiar ; to touch upon any subject, 
whether relating to persons or things, on which he does 
not know everything that is to be known. And if he 
could tread less heavily on the ground, if he could touch 
the subjects he handles with a lighter hand, if he knew 
when to stop as well as be knows what to say, his talk 
would be as attractive as it is wonderful. What Henry 
Taylor said of him is epigrammatic and true, ‘that his 
memory has swamped his mind ;’ and, though I do not 
think, as some people say, that his own opinions are 
completely suppressed by the load of his learning, so that 
you know nothing of his mind, it appearsto me true 
that there is less of originality in him, less exhibition of 
his own character, than there probably would be if he 
was less abundantly stored with the riches of the minds 
of others.” 

SYDNEY SMITH. 

** Yesterday we heard of the death of Sydney Smitb, 
which took place on Sunday. His case had for some 
time been hopeless, and it was merely a question how 
long he could be kept alive by the remedies applied to 
stop the water on his chest. It is the extinction of a 
great luminary, such as we can hardly see the like of 
again, and who has reigned without a rival in wit and 
humor for a great length of time. It {is almost impossi- 
ble to overrate his wit, humor, and drollery, or their 
effect in society. Innumerable comfeal sayings and 
jokes of his are or have been current, but their repe 
tition gives but an imperfect idea of the flavor and 
zest of the original. His appearance, voice, and 
manner added immensely to the effect, and the bursting 
and uproarious merriment with which he poured forth 
his good things never failed to communicate itself to his 
audience, who were always in fits of laughter. If there 
was a fault in it, it was that it was tooamusing. People 
so entirely expected to be made to die of laughing, and 
he was so aware of this, that there never seemed to be 
any question of conversation when he was of the party, 
or at least no more than just to afford Sydney pegs to 
hang his jokes on. This is the misfortune of all great 
professed wits, and I have very little doubt that Sydney 
often felt oppressed with the weight of his comical 
obligations, and came on the stage like a great actor, 
forced to exert himself, but not always in the vein to 
play his part. It is well known that he was subject 
at home to frequent fits of depression, but I believe in 
his own house in the country he could often be a very 
agreeable companion, on a lower and less ambitious 
level, for his talk never could be otherwise than seasoned 
with his rich vein of humor and wit, as the current, 
though it did not always flow with the same force, was 
never dry. Ile was full of varied information, and a 
liberal, kind-hearted, charitable man. The favorite 
objects of his jokes were the men of his own cloth, 
especially the bishops, among whom he once probably 
aspired tosit. I donot suppose he had any dogmatic 
and doctrinal opinions {n respect to religion, and that in 
his heart of hearts he despised and derided all that the 
world wrangles and equabbles about; but he had the 
true religion of benevolence and charity, of peace and 
good-will to mankind, which let us hope (as I firmly 
believe) to be all-sufficient, be the truth of the great 
mystery what it may.” 

CHARLES DICKENS 

“All the world went last night to the St. James’s 

Theater to see the second representation of ‘ Every Man 





in his Humor,’ by Dickens and the ‘ Punch’ people. 
The house was crammed full. I was in a bad place, 
heard very ill, and was so bored that at the end of the 
third act I went away. Dickens acted Bobadil very 
well indeed, and Douglas Jerrold (the author of the 
‘Caudle Lectures’ in ‘Punch’) Master Stephen well 
also ; the rest were very moderate, and the play intoler- 
ably heavy. A play two hundred years old, a comedy 
of character only, without plot or story, or interest of 
any sortor kind, can hardly go down. The audience 
were cold as ice, because, it was said, they were too 
fine ; but I believe because they were not at all amused.” 
DISRAELI AND PEEL 


‘‘The debate in the House of Commons came to a 
close at last, wound up by a speech of Disraelt’s, very 
clever, in which he backed and mangled Peel with the 
most uusparing severity, and positively tortured his 
victim. It was a miserable and degrading spectacle. 
The whole mass of the Protectionists cheered h'm with 
vociferous delight, making the roof ring again ; and 
when Peel spoke they screamed and hooted at him in 
the most brutal manner. When he vindicated himself, 
and talked of honor and conscience, they assailed him 
with shouts of derision and gestures of contempt. Such 
treatment in a House of Commons where for years he 
had been an object of deference and respect nearly 
overcame him. The Speaker told me that a minute and 
more he was obliged to stop, and for the first time in his 
life, probably, he lost his self-possession ; and the Speaker 
thought he would have been obliged to sit down, and 
expected him to burst into tears. They hunt him like a 
fox, and they are eager to run him down and kill him 
in the open, and they are full of exultation at thinking 
they have nearly accomplished this object.” 








Rooks AND Qutuors. 


ITALIAN POPULAR TALES.’ 


Among recent books one of the most creditable to 
American scholarship and valuable to students of liter- 
ature is Professor Thomas F. Crane’s “‘ Italian Popular 
Tales.” This attractive and handsomely printed volume 
presents, in a very clear and orderly fashion, the gist of 
a great mass of Italian literature relating to folk-lore. 
The authorities upon which Professor Crane has drawn 
are difficult of access to students in this country, and 
they, more fully than any other readers, will appreciate 
the service which he has rendered by his admirable con- 
densation of an immense mass of material scattered 
through many volumes. More than a hundred tales are 
presented here under five general groups : fairy stories, 
stories from the Eastern sources, legends and ghost 
stories, nursery tales, detached tales and jests. The 
reader has here, in fact, a complete presentation of the 
Italian folk-lore, one of the richest departments of that 
most attractive and fruitful of modern studies. 

Such a work as this bears witness to the efficiency and 
fruitfulness of the comparative method which is now 
doing for folk-lore what it bas already done for mythol- 
ogy ; and the value of this book will be appreciated by 
not only the student who devotes himself to these special 
departments of knowledge, but also by the student of 
general literature. The study of literature ought to com- 
mence with mythology and folk-lore ; it is safe to say 
that no one who has not in some degree mastered these 
two departments can become a thorough student of even 
the most recent literature. He who would understand 
the currents and movements of great rivers must go back 
to their fountain sources. The first contact of imagin- 
ative men with the world about them was the beginning 
of poetry and art, and these rich sources have not yet 
exhausted either their impulse or their supply. It ts 
only as we familiarize ourselves with them, and as we ac- 
quaint ourselves with the attitude of the race toward life 
in these first moments of opening intelligence, that we 
gain the large and adequate conception of literature 
without which all attempts to deal with {t are barren and 
insufficient. The commerce of art and life, most com- 
plete and intimate wherever life and art have been fnll- 
est and richest, can only be seized in all its depth of 
meaning and its extent of influence by one who knows 
the poetry of the first ages and who has traced back con- 
ceptions and sentiments inwoven with whole masses of 
universal literature to their far beginnings. 

For such a study this book will prove an invaluable 
accession. Italy has been pre-eminently the land of 
story telling ; it is from Italfan stories that many of our 
greatest poems, dramas, and tales have come. In more 
than one great period of English literature Itallrn influ- 
ence has been strongly felt. And nothing could be more 
delightful than the comparison of these ancient stories of 
Italy with the kindred tales of Germany, Norway, and 
the far East. Professor Crane has accomplished a tasx 
which reflects the highest credit upon his scholarship, his 
judgment, and his literary insight, and he will have the 








: Italian Popular Tales. By Thomas Fredérick Crane. (Boston : 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $2.50.) 





thanks of the increasing number of those who are being 
drawn to the field, one department of which he has so 
admirably cleared up for English students, 





AN ILLUSTRATED BOOK. 


A volume which deserves a place with the holiday 
books by reason of the beautiful workmanship that has 
been put upon it, as well as by virtue of its intrinsic 
interest, is Mr. Edward S. Morse’s ‘‘ Japanese Homes 
and Their Surroundings.” Mr. Morse has lived in 
Japan as a member of the Faculty of the University of 
Tokio, and has made a careful study of the subject of 
Japanese domestic architecture at first hand. In this 
volume he presents a complete 7éswmé of the subject, 
under such titles as ‘‘ Houses,” ‘“‘ Types of Houses,” 
“‘Tnteriors,” ‘‘ Entrances,” ‘‘ Approaches,” ‘‘ Gardens,” 
Miecellaneous Matters,” ‘‘The Ancient House,” and 
‘‘The Neighboring House.” I1is own descriptive work 
is greatly aided by a profusion of illustrations which 
bring clearly before the eye all the features and pecullar- 
itles of the domestic architecture of Japan. Such a book 
necessarily enters more or less into the home life of the 
people described, as it describes the environments which 
that life elaborates for itself. To know the homes of a 
people is to know them more intimately than in any 
other way, and it is this knowledge which Mr. Morse 
imparts to his readers. The work is simply and very in- 
terestingly written, and as a narrative carries the reader 
along entirely apart from the valuable information which 
it conveys. (Boston: Ticknor & Co. $5) 


Mr. George J. Coombes, whose bookstore in East Seven- 
teenth Street is a very attractive place for lovers of fine and 
rare books, has lately put his imprint on two volumes which 
may be regarded as admirable examples of sound and 
attractive book-making. After-Dinner Stories from Balzac, 
and the Vanity and Insanity of Genius, by Kate Sanborn, are 
admirably printed and substantially bound little books, 
attractive to the hand and to the eye, and full of the best 
reading matter. Thke stories from Balzac are short and char- 
acteristically strong in that marvelous dramatic insight and 
that picturesque and forcible faculty of description which 
are associated with the name of the great French novelist. 
Mr. Saltus, who has already written well of Balzac, contrib 
utes an interesting preface. Under the title of ‘* Vanity and 
Insanity of Genius’’ Miss Sanborn has collected and woven 
together a great deal of interesting information in regard to 
the morbid moods and habits of famous literary men. No 
one ought to read her little book without the corrective of a 
larger information concerning the men whose moods and 
habits are described here. Genius has its abnormal aspects 
quite as frequently as mediocrity and stupidity ; but, on the 
whole, men of genius have probably been the sanest men in 
the world. One who opens this book, however, with this 
correction in mind, will find it full of the most entertaining 
and suggestive facts. Miss Sanborn bas culled from a great 
field with discretion, and has effectively grouped the infor- 
mation which she has obtained from so many quarters. 


The History of the Christian Church During the Middle Ages, 
with a Summary of the Reformation; Centuries Eleven to 
Sizteen. By Philip Smith, B.A. With illustrations. (New 
York: Harper & Brothers.) This valume constitutes Part 
II. of the Student’s Ecclesiastical History. The author 
is not to be confounded with the Dr. William Smith whose 
Old Testament and New Testament histories have been so 
long the vade mecum of the Bible student. His work is com- 
pact and condensed, and has something of that quality 
which belongs to the historical compend.’ It is interesting 
to the student without being entertaining, and furnishes in- 
formation as to the great facts of church life, without any 
attempt to bring out the dramatic incidents with which that 
life is interwoven. It is less a history of doctrines than 
Schaff’s ‘‘Ilistory of the Christiac Church,” and perhaps 
less a history of lifethan Milman’s ‘‘ History of Latin Chris- 
tianity.”” But for one who desires to get, in a compara 
tively brief compass, an account of the rise and develop 
ment of the Christian church, from the mustard-seed 
planted by the shores of Galilee’ to the revived life of an 
emancipated Christianity in the days of Luther, we do not 
know where another work so good as this can be found. 


Philistinism : Plain Words Concerning Certain Forms of 
Modern Skepticism. By R. Heber Newton. (Patnams.) This 
is a volume of sermons preached by the rector of All Souls’ 
Church on successive Sunday evenings. The reader of 
them will certainly conclude that the newspaper reports cur- 
rent at the time did great injustice to and made great mis- 
representation of the preacher. It is possible that his com 
mendation of the brilliant style and the genial character of 
Robert Ingersol! was a little too strong ; but to one who has 
been at all affected by Mr. Ingerzoll’s specious reasoning, 
erroneous statements of facts, and witty epigrams, the reply 
furnished and the defense efforded to Christianity by this 
sermon and its successor will be allthe more effective for 
the almost excessive candor of the introduction. So the 
article on fature punishment would certainly be effective 
and solemn to a class of minds that could not be moved by 
the ordinary treatment of this subject in pulpit discourse. 
Taken as a whole, the book gives a far more favorable im- 
pression of Mr. Newton’s orthodoxy of spirit, if rot of 
opinion, than was given by the newspaper reports and the 
newspaper criticisms of last winter. 

Old- World Questions and New-World Answers. By Daniel 
Pidgeon, F G.S. (Harper’s Handy Series.) This little voi- 
ume of less than two hundred pages is very brightly written. 
The author has the pictorial quality and @ sanguine tem- 
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perament. He always sees, therefore, the best side of 
everything, and pictures it graphically. His pictures are 
bathed in sunshine; and, although it is true that pictures 
which are all sunshine are not altogether accurate, they are 
the pleasantest to hang on your parlor walls. Some allow- 
ance must probably be made for the pleased surprise which 
the English writer, visiting the best of New England’s fao- 
tory towns, might be expected to experience. We are 
afraid that prohibition, even under local option, does not 
always produce the degree of sobriety which Mr. Pidgeon 
observed in Winsted ; that the public school has some de- 
fects, which a longer and more careful study would have 
discovered ; and that the glory of the description of ‘‘ Be- 
nevolent Mill-owning,’’ as illustrated by the Willimantic 
Thread Company, is somewhat dimmed for the reader who 
knows that, for some reason, the benevolent mill-owning did 
not pay, and the Willimantic Thread Company is no longer 
at work. 

Prophecy and History in Relation to the Messiah. By Alfred 
Edersheim, M.A., Oxon., D.D., Ph.D. (New York: Anson 
D. F. Randolph & Co.) The author of this book we have 
already introduced to our readers as the author of *‘ Life 
and Times of Jesus the Messiah,”’ of all lives of Christ the 
one richest in information respecting Jewish life and He- 
brew thought in their bearing upon the history of the 
world’s Saviour. This volume, which contains the lectures 
delivered during the years 1880-84 in the chapel of Lincoln’s 
Inn on the foundation of Bishop Warburton, has for its 
general object to trace the origins of Christianity in the 
Old Testament, and to show the prophetic character of the 
Old Testament and its fulfillment in Jesus Christ. It is 
perhaps somewhat too technical and detailed to be always 
easily followed, or always of practical interest to the gen- 
eral reeder. The author is somewhat too familiar with Ger- 
man rationalistic criticism, and spends somewhat too much 
of his time in criticising that criticism and showing its 
falsity ; but for the careful Bible student, especially for the 
professional student of the Bible, to whom the connection 
between the O.d and New Testament is a question of prime 
importance, and one not to be lightly passed over or taken 
for granted, but to be thoroughly comprehended, this vol- 
ume will be of very high value. 

Progressive Morality. An Essay in Ethics. By Thomas 
Fowler, M.A., LL.D., F.S.A. (Macmillan & Co.) It must be 
confessed that books of ethics are discouraging reading, 
except to men of metaphysical endowment. They treat 
ethics usually as an abstract, not as an applied, science. 
Professor Fowler, while he carries his thought far below the 
mere surface appearance of actions, does so only that he may 
make clear the principles which he applies in solving life’s 
practical problems. His book has thus something of the char 
acter attaching to Dr. Hopkins's ‘‘ Law of Love,” which it 
does not, however, resemble in otherrespects. Professor Fow- 
ler is an eminently clear thinker, and, in the true sense of 
the term, a profound thinker. Wedo not always agree with 
him, but we find it always necessary when we disagree to 
do some careful thinking to make clear to our own mind the 
ground of our dissent, and to find a basis for it. We suppose 
it is too much to hope that such a book will be much read 
except by ministers and teachers, but it seems to us that it 
has elements which would admirably adapt it to the work of 
the classroom in the school, if not in the college; and any 
thoughtful reader interested in the problems of the moral 
life would find profit in this little book. The style is beau- 
tiful in its lucidity. 


Standard Legal Documents, (Pablished by the National 
League for the Suppression of the Drink Traffic.) These 
temperance tracts are by far the most effective publications 
of their kind we have ever fallen in with. They are gener- 
aliy devoted to affording information and arousing interest 
respecting the temperance cause. A specific object made 
prominent in some of them is enforcing the platform of the 
League, that legislative results are to be reached by non- 
partisan endeavor. ‘A Jurist’s Plea for the Suppression 
of the Liquor Traffic,’ by Hon. D. L. Rhone, of Pennsylva- 
nia, is, on the whole, the most electric and pointed document 
of the kind we haveever read. Judge Rhone packs a great 
deal of thought into a very few words. Nor do we remem- 
ber to have found as much information crowded into as 
few pages as in Dr. Dorchester’s two pamphlets, ‘‘ Latest 
Drink Sophistries’’ and ‘‘The Indictment of the Liquor 
Traffic.”” We cordially recommend those of our readers 
who wish to get information to use in temperance work, or 
who wish to dothat kind of temperance work which is done 
by imparting information to others, to send for this series 
of hints and give them a careful examination. 

The New Testament, in Both Authorized and Revised Ver- 
sion. Carefully Annotated by Howard Crosby, D.D., LL.D. 
(Boston : Charles F. Alden & Co.) Mechanically this book 
is unique. The two versions are printed side by side in 
parallel columns ; a blank sheet is interleaved between e\ ery 
two pages, thus making an interleaved volume and giving 
the student facility for making his ewn annotations. The 
notes are very brief, and mostly interpretative. As a Greek 
scholar Dr. Crosby has no superior. He is a thoroughly in- 
dependent thinker, and carries his independence into his 
exegesis. He is the master of very terse and lucid 
English, puts a great deal into a few words, and, wiihout 
burdening his notes with Scriptural references, uses them 
very effectively, making Scripture interpret Scripture. 
We wish, indeed, that the publishers had printed the text in 
a finer type and left more room for Dr. Crosby, for fuller 
annotations. Almost the only fault we have to find with 
his work is the very unusual one in a commentary, that 
there is not enough of it. 

Scotland’s Influence on Civilization. By the Rev. Leroy J. Hal 
sey, D.D., LL.D. (Philadelphia : Presbyterian Board of Publi- 
cation.) In brilliant and readable chapters the author makes 
good his claim that ‘‘if all the earth to-day stood as near 
the Cross as Scotland stands, with as true a gospel, as pure 





a worship, and as thorough a Christianity, we should think 
that this long expected reign of peace and good-will among 
men might be near—even at the door.’ A stranger to Scot- 
land reading this book would think it the world’s para- 
dise, and we yield gracefully to the enthusiastic writer, and 
add a hearty amen to his declarations of the value of its 
historic struggles, its noble names, its powerful pulpit and 
churches, its rich literature and authorship, its science and 
philosophy and universities, its art and industry, and the 
helpful character of its people in other lands. Tpere is a 
stimulus to heroic life in the book which comes legitimately 
from the truthfulness of the winning story. Scotchmen will 
glory in the book ; all may read it with profit. 

Centennial Council, Diocese of Virginia. 1735-1885. (New 
York: Thomas Whittaker.) This volume contains addresses 
and historic papers of much interest and value presented to 
the Centennial Council of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
in the diocese of Virginia at its meeting in St. Paul’s and 
St. John’s Churches, Richmond, May 20-24, 1885. The 
paper of the Rev. Dr. P. Slaughter on the Colonial Church 
of Virginia contains valuable information. The story of 
struggle amid the new conditions of life has all the fascina- 
tion of a romance, and his account of the religious educa- 
tion of the three races—the white, the black, the red— 
which devolved by Divine Providence upon the colonial 
church, because for a century there was no other Christian 
organization in that colony, is given with all the zest of the 
true historian. Other papers are by the Rev. Drs. A. M. 
Randolph, T. G. Dashiell, George W. Peterken, Julius E. 
Grammer, C. I. Gibson, and O. A. Kinsolving. 


Among the recent handbooks for those who are thinking 
of building homes for themselves is Homes for Home Build- 
ere; or, Practical Designs for Country, Farm, and Village, 
edited by David W. King. (New York: The O. Judd Co., 
David W. Judd, President.) The book is designed, above 
all things, to present practical knowledge in a practical 
way. It gives a number of plans for country houses and 
barns, stables and outhouses, witb estimates, and with 
such details as are necessary for intelligent use of the work. 
It covers ground which is comparatively new in works of 
this kind, describing sod houses on the prairies, adobe 
houses, and other stractares made necessary by varying and 
peculiar environments. Altogether we have no doubt that 
this little book will prove a very useful manual, and will 
furnish a kind of information greatly needed and not easy 
to obtain at points remote from the cities. 

Among the recent books of travel few, we fancy, find 
more readers thao Dr. Henry M. Field’s Greek Islands and 
Turkey After the War. (New York : Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 
Dr. Field was born with the pen in his hand, and nothing 
comes easier to him than a clever and picturesque descrip- 
tion of what passes before his eyes, and it is safe to say that 
nothing comes easier to most of his readers than to recall 
in his words his pleasant experiences. In this his latest 
work of travel, Dr. Field describes a section of the world 
equally rich in historical associations and in the resources 
ot picturesque scenery. There runs cotemporaneously with 
his delightful natural descriptions reflections on the charac- 
ter of the peoples with whom he comes in contact on this 
journey—a portrayal of political, social, and religious con- 
ditions, the whole dextrously woven together by a skilled 
and experienced hand. 

Egypt and Babylon, from Sacred and Profane Sources. By 
George Rawlinson, author of ‘‘ The Seven Great Monarchies 
of the Ancient Eastern World,” etc. (New York: John B. 
Alden.) Canon Rawlinson needs no introduction to the 
readers of The Christian Union ; his ‘“‘ Ancient Monarchies ”’ 
and his ‘“‘Ancient Egypt’’ have given him a first rank 
among Biblical antiquarians. This little book consists 
really of two parts, though not formally so divided, the first 
twelve chapters being devoted to an account and discussion 
of the various Scriptural references to Babylon ; the second 
twelve to a similar consideration of the various Scriptural 
references to Egypt. Its value would have been considera 
bly increased by an index of texts discussed, which would 
have had the effect to give it distinct value as a unique 
commentary. 

The publishers have done greater justice to the volume 
Humor in Animals: a Series of Studies of Pen and Pencil, 
by W. H. Beard (New York : G. P. Putnam’s Sons), than the 
artist hasdone. Mr. Beard is usually eminently successful 
in portrayiug human emotions and feelings through the 
medium of animal life. He has succeeded in giving some 
very effective illustrations of his skill in this volume, but as 
a whole it hardly does him jastice, The successes are offset 
by some very conspicuous failures, and a failure in an 
attempt at humor can never be otherwise than conspicuous. 
The publishers, on the other hand, have given the book the 
advantage of beautiful printing, a fine quality of paper, and 
a tasteful binding. 

A very interesting little volume, and full of suggestive 
thinking, is Mr. John H. Morrison’s Great Poets as Religious 
Teachers. (New York: Harper & Brothers.) Such books 
as this, dealing with poetry on its fundamental side, are by 
no means too common in this day when the art of poetry 
receives a good deal more attention in most quarters than 
its nature and its office. Mr. Morrison’s book does not pre- 
tend to be exhaustive or conclusive, but it is an eminently 
suggestive volume, and, read carefully and thoughtfully, 
throws a great deal of light on the poets of whom it treats. 


Christ and Christianity. By Philip Schaff. (New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons.) This volume consists of a series 
of papers, or addresses, al) of which we judge have been 
prepared for special occasions, though the author does not 
indicate their original publication in all instances. There 
is no special connection between them, and their value con- 
sists in the fact that they preserve, ina permanent form, 
addresses and papers which would otherwise have disap- 
peared with the occasion which gave rise to them. 





LITERARY NOTES. 


—R bert Carter & Brothers send us “ Cassandra’s Bas- 
ket: a Tangled Web.”’ 

—The statue of the poet Lamartine is entirely completed, 
and will be soon set up in Paris. 

-Mr. H. H. Furness’s variorum edition of ‘‘ Othello”’ will 
be brought out immediately by the J. B. Lippincott Co. 

—At the Ellis sale in London several of Keats's love letters 
sold for $100, $150, and $200; one beginning ‘‘ Sweet 
Fannie” bringing $275. 

—The sixth part of Herbert Spencer’s ‘Science of 
Sociology” is now ready for publication. It is called ** Ec- 
clesiastical Institutions.’’ 

—Charles H. Kerr, 135 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, has 
just published an anonymous novel entitled “ Foiled: a 
Story of Chicago,”’ by a lawyer. 

—Mr. Clark Russell, the novelist, is to follow out the plan 
adopted by one of the characters in his last novel, that of 
trying a voyage to the Cape of Good Hope in search of relief 
from chronic rheumatism. 

—Mr. Theodore Roosevelt is engayed on a ‘‘ History of the 
Mexican War.’’? The work will extend to three volumes, 
and the first will be published in about a year by the Put 
nams. 

—Last Thursday was Mr. Whittier’s birthday, and at the 
reunion of his classmates at Haverhill, Mass., the portrait 
executed by Mr. Harrison Plummer was unveiled in the Li- 
brary Building, with appropriate ceremonies. 

—The admirable series of ‘Chats About Art’? which 
have appeared in our columns from the pen of Miss 0. 
M. E. Rowe are being introduced into sshools, and will be 
found to furnish admirable material for educational pur- 
poses. 

—Macmillan « Co. have just issued a new edition, in a 
single volume and at a reduced price, of Walter Pater’s 
‘* Marius, the Epicurean.” Thisis one of the most carefully 
written of recent books, and a work which has attracted 
wide attention in England. 

—Phillips & Hunt have lately published a new story by 
Mrs. Amelia E. Barr, ‘“‘ The Lost Silver of Brifault.”” They 
have also issued one of Edward A. Rand’s instructive and 
entertaining tales, ‘‘The School and the Lighthouse ;” and 
a story by L. T. Mead, ‘‘ How It All Came Round.”’ 

—Some important Goethe publications are to be expected 
in the near future. They will include poetical and epigram 
matic fragments, Homeric studies, and notes upon Faust 
and Egmont. Probably the most valuable in the series will 
be Goethe’s journal, which covers the period between 1708 
and 1832. 

—8. E. Cassino & Co. (Boston) have just issued what they 
call ‘* The Insuppressible Book.’’ It contains the contro 
versy between Frederic Harrison and Herbert Spencer, of 
which Mr. Spencer ordered the suppressien in this country. 
Additional fuel is added to the flame in this case by the 
comments of (73il Hamilton. 

—Mr. R. Caldecott, the well-known English artist, who 
has il'ustrated so many popular books, and whose work is 
almost as familiar on this side of the Atlantic as on the 
other, is studying manners and customs in this country, 
and will begin a series of illustrated articles on America 
early next year in the London “ Graphic.”’ 

—Roberts Brothers (Boston) have just added to the series 
of dainty books which bear their imprint a ‘ Reading 
Diary,’’ by Christina G. Rossetti, under the suggestive title 
“Time Flies.’ This volume contains selections for each 
day in the year, and for the leading church festivals, in 
prose and verse. 

—A Mr. Hale White has written to a London journal, 
attempting to correct certain impressions which Mr. Cross’s 
book about George Eliot might produce, and expressing the 
hope that ‘‘in some future edition or in some future work 
the salt and spice would be restored to George Eliot’s en- 
tirely unconventional life.’’ 

—The general announcement of th3 new ‘ Princeton 

teview,’? which will appear with the opening of the new 
year, is sufficiently rich in the names of writers and com- 
prehensive in the field which it marks out for itself to give 
occasion for the hope of a periodical devoted to the high- 
est interests of literature, politics, and other themes of 
timely and vital importance. The names of Lowell, Ban- 
croft, Warner, Stedman, Stanley Hall, and Charles Eliot 
Norton are a sufficient guarantee of the quality of the work 
which will appear in the pages of the new “‘ Review.”” We 
shall take occasion hereafter to speak more fully of this im- 
portant venture in American magazine journalism. A. C. 
Armstrong & Son (New York) are to be the publishers. The 
“* Review’ will be published six times a year, and the sub- 
scription price will be $3; subscriptions can be sent to the 
publishers. 

—It is announced that the “‘ Presbyterian Review,” with- 
out changing its editorial management, will hereafter be 
published by Charles Scribner’s Sons. With the January 
number the ‘“‘ Review ’’ will enter upon its seventh year. A 
leading feature in the new volume will be a series of short, 
crisp, and readable papers by well-known writers on prace 
tical and literary themes, which will interest all classes of 
readers. The “ Review’? will in the future, as in the past, 
present ecclesiastical, exegetical, critical, ard archeological 
notes and notices. This department has been enlarged into 
three different departments: (1) Editorial Notes upon Theo 
logical Topics of the time, in which the editorial staff will 
take part, discussing matters of current interest in the 
Presbyterian world, and the actions of all Presbyterian 
ecclesiastical bodies, and especially of the Alliance of 
Reformed Churches; (2) Rare and Valuable Tracts and 
Mauuscripts relating to the Presbyterian and Reformed 
Churches, with editorial notes ; (3) Critical and Archwologi- 
cal Notes. The department of Reviews of recent theological 
and kindred literatures will be very iull, carefui, and thor- 
ough, 
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MUSIC AND ART. 


By the time this paragraph is presented to our readers 
the Oraterio Society will bave given its annual per 
formance of ‘The Messiah,” and this performance wil! 
have differed outwardly in several respects from that 
which was given at the last Christmas season. In the 
first place, it will have recalled the great loss which the 
Sympheny Soclety and the musical public generally 
sustained in the death of Dr. Leopold Damrosch, who 
was at this time last year vigorous and active in the 
leadership of his forces, and apparently never in better 
health. Many who read this will doubtless reca!l the 
fine rendering of ‘“*‘ The Messiah” under his directorship 
at that time. 

In the second place, the solo parts will have been sung 
by new people—Friiulein Lehmann, Fiiiulein Brandt, 
Herr Josef Standig), all from the Metropolitan Opera- 
House, and Mr. Whitney Mockridge: and, moreover, 
the performance will have been given in the new 
opera-house itself; and each of these are considerations 
which will have influenced the quality of the perform- 
ance to some degree, whether for better or worse we 
cannot now say. 


We recently happened on an item referring to a com 
position whic: not inappropriately comes under the 
bead of Christmas music, and which, therefore, may be 
considerd in this connection, inasmuch as it will be 
handed down from age to age along with ‘‘ The Messiah” 
as one of the classics of ecclesiastical music. We refer 
to Luther's “ Ein Feste Burg,” concerning which a 
writer in the ‘‘ Quiver” says, speaking of Luther and 
church music : 

‘* Luther was busily engaged in writing and adapting 
hymns for the service of the Church. In a letter to a 
friend at this time he says: ‘I wish, after the example 
of the prophets and ancient fathers of the Church, to 
make German psalms for the people; that is to say, 
sacred hymns, so that the Word of God may dwell among 
the people by meansof aong also.’ The outcome of this 
wish was the publication, in 1524, of the first Protestant 
hymn book, under the title of ‘The Little Rock of 
Sacred Songs.’ The work contained thirty-elght Ger 
man and five Latin hymns, and the mus'e was arranged 
for four voices by Walther. It is worthy of note that 
in this book the melody was, in tne case of two of the 
tunes, assigned to the highest voice; whereas the uni- 
versal custom had hitherto been to give the air to the 
tenor. In course of time the melody gradually took 
possession of the highest voice, and when the last edi- 
tion of the hymn book was issued, 1558, it contained 
fifty tunes thus arranged, in place of the two which 
were included in the regular edition. The immediate 
popularity which these Protestant hymns attsined was 
fromense, and soon many other collections had to be 
fssued to meet the public demand for works of the 
kind. 

“The majority of the hymns in these collections were 
merely ad-ptations from previously extstiog works 
a few, however, were unquestionably the composition 
of Luther himself. First among these few must be 
named that celebrated national hymn of German Prot- 
estants, ‘En F.ste Burg,” which we in Ea,.land know 
through the spirited translation of Miss Winkworth, 
begioning— 

‘ A sure stronghold, our God, is he.’ 

This hymn is believed to have been written by Luther 
when on bis way to the Diet of Worms. Hither he had 
been summoned by the German Emperor, and others in 
high authority, to say whether he would recant or not. 
His friends used every endeavor to dissuade him from 
going, reminding him that John Huss was burnt to 
death under similar circumstances. To one of these 
friends Luther wrote thus: ‘ Were there as many devils 
4n Worms as there are tiles on the roofs, I would go, 
and not be afraid. If Huss was burnt to ashes, the 
truth was not burnt with him.’ 

** And so he went, fortifying himself during the jour- 
ney by the composition of that noble hymn, by which 
alone bis name would have bren preserved to posterity. 
It very soon became a favorite of the people, and form d 
what Heine very aptly termed the ‘ Marseillaise of the 
Reformation.’ The hymn was sung over the Reformers 
grave, and the fir-t line was afterward cut on the tomb- 
stone. Thus much regarding the hymn itself ; but the 
tune was also almost certainly composed by Luther. 
We say ‘ almort certainly,’ for though it has been assert- 
ed positively that he wrote the tune, it is but right to 
say that doubts have been raised on the point. We can- 
not stay to discuss the matter here ; it must be sufficient 
to state that the evidence is largely in favor of the Re- 
former having composed the tune. The melody is cer- 
tainly a noble one, full of the spirlt of the words to 
whieb it was adapted.” 


It will be quite well worth the while of those who are 
fntending to hear the Oratorio Society's performance of 
+* Parsifal”’ in the spring to be studying in the mean- 
time, so far as possible, the score and libretto of this 
famous work. To be sure, it will not bean easy task in 








many instances, but there are few people, comparatively, 
among such as wi] be likely to attend the performance, 
who are rot able to procure some one of the numerous 
treatises or articles which have been written ov this sub- 
j ct. while the person who {fs fortunate enough to read 
music readily should by all means procure a portion of 
the music, if not the entire score. of the ‘‘ Parsifal,” and 
study it carefully beforehand, by one’s self if one chooses, 
or, better, with the friend or friends who do not read 
music, and who will thus be benefited by one’s own 
study. A great addition to such a systematic course of 
reading would be to secure one of the little pampblets 
containing a full list of the ‘‘ leit motifs,” and acquaint 
one’s self thoroughly with the most important, if not all, 
of them. Without some knowledge of these ‘‘ motives” 
one cannot enjoy the fu!lest significance or beauty of 
Wagner's music, and the use of them in the ‘‘ Parsifal” 
especially is soconstant, and familiarity with them is so 
indispensable to a real understanding of the work, that 
every one should in a measure be acquainted with them. 
The study of them, therefore, together with a reading 
of some one of the analyses of the work, will add greatly 
to the enjoyment of this performance, which will be a 
fitting close to the most active musical season New York 
has ever known. 


The genius of the memorial-maker was extraordina- 
rily prolific after the death of the late James A. Gar. 
ficld, and the features of the lamented President were 
portrayed in almost every variety of substance under 
the sun. But it was left for the fancy of some ingen- 
fous wood-carver to produce quite the most incongruous 
memorial that ever fell to the lot of man. 

In the window of a thriving up-town wine room fs 
displayed a huge tun, the end of which facing the street 
is composed of rich-hued oak carved elaborately with a 
wreath of hops and grapevines which encircles a tust 
in ‘‘alto rellevo” of the late President, and over all the 
legend, ‘‘In Memoriam.” The insinuation as regards 
the subject of the bust is certainly as painful as It is un- 
justifiable, and the whole thing shows conclusively what 
execrable productions bad taste will display when it is 
allowed to run riot. 


The chronicles of the vagaries of ‘‘the mad king” of 
Bavaria would filla volume, and the latest story con 
cerning him by no means falls short of the standard of 
** crankiness ” which he long ago established. A corre 
spondent of one of the large daily journals writes from 
Munich : ‘‘ King Lud wig has again given an exhibition 
of.eccentricity of a very peculiar kind. He bad announced 
three or four times recently his intention to pay a flying 
visit to the capital of Bavaria, and all prepsrations had 
been made at the Court Theater for playing the piece he 
had ordered to be given. His carriages were actually 
waiting at the station at two o'clock in the morning—an 
vpearthly hour, chosen, according to his Maje+ty’s cue- 
tom, in order to avoid the curious gaze of his devoted 
subjects. However, a good many of the latter attended 
to catch a glimpse of him, but their surprise can be im- 
agined when it wss announced that the king, at the last 
moment, had decided to go to the Bavarian highlands to 
bis beautiful Cas‘le of Linderhof, whither his court chap- 
la'n bad previously been ordered to celebrate midnight 
mass—a curious substitute for the theatrical entertain- 
ment which was awaiting him at Munich. Linderhof 
might almost be described as a fairy palace. Amongst 
its many sights {s a grotto of a peculfar blue color which 
has a very remarkalle effect. The king lately noticed 
that the blue had lost its intensity of hue, and consulted 
a distinguished professor on the subject. When tle 
scientist had explained to his Majesty that the reas n 
was that the color was becoming familiar, his Majesty 
replied sharply, ‘That might be the case with ordinary 
eyes, but not with those ofa king.’ Whilst all these 
puerilities are taking place, Bavaria is getting more and 
more perplexed as to the best way of paying off the 
royal debts.” 


PAGES FROM THE LIFE OF A ‘‘NIGHT- 
HAWK.” 


* IGHT-HAWK” is the slang name given in 
New York to the drivers of the usual!y dilapl- 
dated cabs, with horses that have seen better days, who 
hang about the theaters, gambling places, and saloons 
late at night, searching for stray passengers—the less 
fitted to take care of themselves the better. Usually 
the night-hawk is tricky and extortionate, often a rascal 
of the worst sort. Of late he has been hard pushed by 
the Broedway cars, the all-night elevated road trains, 
and the neat, comparatively cheap hansoms. One of 
the old-timers has lately been talking to a ‘‘ Herald” 
reporter, and here are some of the experiences related : 
“* Experience they had that would fill books. There 
was that Sixth Avenue set, and he instanced some gen- 
tlemen bearing such euphonious titles as ‘Paddy, the 
Lug,’ ‘ Riley, the Robber, and ‘Redhorn Pete.’ Their 
experience nightly would fill volumes. Then there were 
the whips who ‘stood in’ with the crooked fraternity. 
Jehu knew where eabbies had walted while some 











knights of the jimmy were gathering their spoils, and, 
once they were safely hidden In the vebicle. had rattled 
off unobserved. Generally, however, the cab-driver in 
person did not officiate on such occasions. but allowed 
some of the thieving gang to take the box and work 
with his confederates. Jehu had always heard it sald 
that a hackman had taken part in the Stewart grave 
robbery. He himself knew that the Chatham Square 
cabby, whose name was mentioned at the time, had 
long after been hunted for by the police. Kelly had 
had the name of doing some queer work, he said, and 
just after the grave robbery he was seen about with lots 
of money. Then all of a sudden he disappeired. The 
police were looking for him out West, in Canada, and 
even in Ireland, and Judge Hilton himself kept a man 
in hisemploy for months trying to get on the track of the 
missing whip. Jehu protested against all night-hawks 
being regarded as birds of prey. Ile admitted that they 
kept a sharp lookout for the dollar, and sometimes were 
a trifle extortionate, but it was only tit for tat, as lots of 
people about town, and some who hold their heads high 
too, thought it a good joke to ‘ beat’ a hackman out of 
his fare. 

** Jehu recalls odd fares whom he picked up and who 
spent the day in his coach, and one of them who actually 
lived in it for three days and nights, in and out of 
stable. Ile tells how he got off sporting men to priza 
fights and cocking mains and gave the slip to the av- 
thorities, who were watching him. He tells of a tragedy, 
too; of the quiet, pale-faced woman who got into his 
cab ata ferry and asked to be driven to Central Park. 
How he drove and drove until he was tired, and then, 
stopping for instructions, was startled by the strange 
quiet within. And then when hehad alighted and flung 
open the door, how he found the pale face paler and a 
rigid hand clasping an empty bottle that smelled of bit- 
ter almonds. 

‘*There are not many thefts, Jehu claims, committed 
by night-hawks nowadays, considering the temptations 
offered by the frequent stupefaction of their passengers, 
He admits some hackmen are always looking for chances 
to plunder, but even they are getting chary of bitter 
consequences, and there are many, he claims, who are 
honest as thesun. He instances articles that have been 
found in coaches and sent by the finders to Property 
Clerk St. John, at Police Headquarters, as the law di- 
rects, and he tells of a well-known business man who 
left a large sum in a hack, and had it returned to him 
in a few hours by the honest cabby. 

‘* This recalls to the reporter’s mind an Instance of this 
kind in his own experience—how one night Mr. Joseph 
Murphy, the comedian, who had just taken home his 
wife to the Morton House, then the Union Place Hotel, 
suddenly discovered as he entered the barroom that his 
wallet, with $900 in it, was gone. Hv remembered hav 
ing {t before entering the cab that had carried him home, 
but could reca!] neither the number of the vehicle nor 
the driver’s appearance. How the actor and he bad 
started out on a hopeless quest for the night-hawk ; but 
they could do nothing, and gave it upin despair, On the 
way home as rich a brogue as was ever import d called 
out, ‘ Hello, there |’ and a man came burrying up with 
Murphy’s wa'let in his hand. It was the cabby, who 
had found it, and was bringing it up from the Sinclair 
House, where he had his stand, with not a dollar in it 
touched. 

‘*« This,’ sald Jehu, as his cab rattled down Broad- 
way to the Clty Hall, ‘this is wot’s goin’ to knock us 
out, now that the hard times has weakened us.’ And he 
looked dismally along the railroad track where Jake 
Sharp's chariot wheels were humming. ‘ Our last hold 
down town was on the hotel people along Broadway. 
This fixes us with ’em.’ 

‘* He glanced along the silent thoroughfare which had 
always resounded with the rattling of the night hack, 
but Upon which not one now appeared. Then he with- 
drew into his muffler as though shrinking from the cold 
prospect, and muttered, ‘ We're gittin’ crowded. Yes, 
sir, we're gittin’ crowded out.’” 








An English religious exchange suys: Dr. MacEwan’s 
daughter was recently married to a curate at an Episco 
pal church in Clapham. Strange as it may seem, the 
bridegroom could not be married in his father in-law’s 
church ; and when appiled to by Dr. MacEwan, the 
Archbishop declined to permit a curate of the ‘‘ church 
as by law established” to be married in a Presbyterian 
church, 

“Bless the parson, th* squire, 
And all their relat «<n; ; 
And help we poor folks 
To keep our stations,’’ 


A story is told of the famous divine, President Kirk- 
land, of Harvard College, that, on one of his visits of 
pastoral condolence, he came upon a bereaved woman 
parishioner who absolutely refused to be comforted for 
the loss of herhusband. After laboring in vain, in the 
regular clerical way, with his obstinate subject, the 
venerable doctor forgot his professional dignity, seized 
hat and cane, and bolted, shouting as he went : ‘‘ Madam 
send me word what you intend to do about it,” 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
‘A RUSSIAN ECCE HOMO: 
CUUNT TOLSTOI’S RELIGION, 
—A book has been published in 
thiscity which should go to every 
household where the New Testa- 
ment isread. They who believe 
that Christianity will never van- 
ish from the earth, that its power 
of self-adjustment and self-clari- 
fication is exhaustless, and that 
it is far from being irreparably 
divorced from the threatened 
social revolution, will welcome 
with delight and gratitude the 
extraordinary book by the fa- 
mous Russian novelist, Count Leo 
Tolstoi, entitled ‘My Religion,’ 
of which an English translation 
has recently been published by 
Messrs. T. Y. Crowell & Co. It 


isa new ex;osition of the Gospel narrative—new 
only because ft is so old and in practice long forgot 
ten—that is, with a touching serenity, simplicity, 
and modesty, offered to us in this volume. Every 
man whose eyes are lifted above the manger and 
the trough should take ‘My Religion’ to his home. 
Let him read it with no matter what hostile pre 
possessions, let him read it to confute it, but still 
read, and ‘he that is able to recetve it, let him 
receive it.’”—[New York Sun 


MY RELIGION. 


BY COUNT LEO TOLSTOT. 
TRANSLATED BY HUNTINGTON SMITH. 


12mo, gilt top, 81.25. 


This work, which has ¢reated something of a sen- 
sation in Kurope, has already been pubtished in 
Germany, France, and kngiand, but has been for 
bidden in Kussia. 

It is an exposition of the Christian life in relation 
to its social aspects and duties apart from theolog- 
ical teaching and humans stems of ecciestastical 
government, and although we may regard with 
wonder the magnificent audacity of his exegetical 
speculations, we cannot refuse to admire a faith so 
sincere, so intense, and in many respects so elevat 
ing aad so noble. 


For sale by all booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on 
receipt of price. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & C0,, 


13 Astur Place, New York. 


‘ e 
“r ad @) 
Floral Gem Series. 

TuHese books are printed upon finest paper, the 
colored pictures in 12 colors, while the rest of the 
book is in 3 colors from original designs. They 
all have elegant covers in 10 culors and gold, 
and are most tastefully bound. 30 cents each 
HIS ABIDING PRESENCE. 

By Helen P. Strong A new arrangement of 
texts and symbols in elegant colors with selec- 
tions suited to the texts. Just the gift fora 
Christian friend. 

WALKS WITH JESUS. 

By Mrs. S.J. Brigham. A series of six views 
in the Holy Land, with flowers from the same 
With most charming selections from the best 
authors in poetry. A most beautiful gift for 
teacher or scholar. 

CHILDREN OF THE YEAR. 

By M.A Lathbury. A series of most lovely 
beads by this popular artist, with texts and 
poetical selections suited for children. A book 
that cannot fail to make filends among the lit- 
tle people. ; 


AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, 


150 Nassau Street, New York; 52 Brom: 
field St., Boston; 1,512 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia; 93 State St., Rochester; 
153 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


1,000,000 
BOOKS—CURIOUS, RARE, AND NEW. 


121,672 Magnificent Books for the Holl- 
days at our Price. 


660,412 Juvenile and Miscellaneous 








Books at your price. 
$17,916 Bibles, Prayer Books, etc., at 
any price. 


Mammoth Catalogue free. 
LEGGAT BROTHERS, 81 Chambers $t., 


Third Door West of City Hall Park. 





The best representative of American periodical 
lilerature, which cuppeals to readers by its own 
charms,—(New York khvening Post. 


The Atlantic Monthly 


FOR 1886 


Will contain the following Seria] Stories : 


IN THE CLOUDS, 

By CHARLES EGBERT CRADDOCK, 
Author of ‘The Prophet of the Great Smoky 
Mountains,’’‘* In the Tennessee Mountains,” etc. 

HENRY JAMES. 
(‘The Princess Casamassima” will continue 
until August, 1886.] 


THE GOLDEN JUSTICE, 
By WILLIAM H. BISHOP, 
Author of ‘‘ The House of a Merchant Prince.’ 


JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL 
Will write for THe ATLANTIC MONTHLY for 1836, 
JOHN FISKE 

Will contribute six or more papers on United States 
History, covering the perfod from the Revolution 
to the adoption of the Constitution. These paper 
discuss a portion of American history very imper- 
fectly known, and cannot fail to be exceedingly 
engaging by reason of Mr. Fiske’s ample knowledge 
and singularly clear style. 


PHILIP GILBERT HAMERTON, 
The distinguished English writer, will furnish a 
series of articles comparing French and English 
people, character, opinions, customs, etc. Mr. Ham- 
erton fs peculiarly qualified, by his intimate knowl 
edge of the French as well as of his fellow-country- 
men, to write on this subject. 

THOMAS BAILEY ALDRICH, 
Author of “ Marjorie Daw,” etc., will contribute 
some Short Stories, 

Living Questions. The important political sub- 
jects which will come conspicuously before the 
publicin the immediate future—Civil Service Ad- 
ministration and Reform, the Silver Question, the 
Tariff, our Indian Policy, and questions in Social 
Science—will be discussed by men competent to 
treat them adequately and impartially. 

The various features of Tuz# ATLANTIC which have 
secured and maintained its remarkable prestige as 
a literary magazine will be carefully provided for 
during the coming year. 


TERMS: $4 a year, in advance, POSTAGE FREE; 
85 cents a number. With sup rb life-size portraits 
of Hawthorne, Emerson, Longfellow, Bryrsnt, Whit- 
tier, Lowell, or Holmes, $5; each additional por- 
trait, $1. 

Postal notes and money are at the risk of the 
sender, and therefore vemittances should be made by 
money order, draft, or registered letter, to 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN &CO., 
4+ Park St., Boston, Mass.; 
11 East 17th St.. New York. 





THE JANY ST. NICHOLAS 


NONTAINS a very funny story by W. D. 
C Howells, illustrated by his little daugh- 
ter, all about a little girl who wanted it to be 
Christmas every day for a whole year, and the 
Christ- 
mas fairy 
granted 
her wish. 
By and by 
pe ple got 
tired and 
sick of 
presents 
and candy 





and tur- 

key and 

plum- 

‘SHE TOOK TO SITTING Down ¢ pudding 
ON DOLLs,”’ —they 


came every day—St. Valentine’s Day and 
the Fourth of July and all. About the middle 
of October the little girl “took to sitting 
down on dolls,— French dolls, or any kind,— 
she hated the sight of them so; and by 
Thanksgiving she was crazy,andjust slammed 
her presents across the room. By that time 
people didn’t carry presents around nicely 
any more. They flung them over the fence, 
or through the window or anything; and, 
instead of running their tongues out and tak- 
ing great pains to write ‘For dear Papa’ * * * 
or whoever it was, and then signing their 
names and ‘ Xmas, 188-,’ they used to write 
in the gift-books: ‘Take it, you horrid old 
thing!’ and then go arid bang it agaist the 
front door.” The January St. NICHOLAS is 
a capital number, and it costs but 25 cents. 
All the dealers sell it and take subscriptions. 
THE CENTURY Co, New-York. 





Artistic Presents 


of Permanent Value. 


High-class Etchings and Engrav- 
ings, costing, with suitable frames, 
from $6.00 to $70.00 each. Eight 
separate important etchings pub- 
lished November Ist. A new cat- 
alogue free by mail. Frederick 
Keppel & Co., 23 East 16th Street, 
(Union Square), New York, 





Littell’s Living Age. 





AGE enters upon its f rty 
third year, having met with 


success. 

A WEEKLY MAGA. 
ZINE, it gives fifty-two num 
bers of sixty four pages each, 
or more than 








sents in an inexpensive form, 
‘ considering its great »mount of 
matter, with freshness, owing to its weekly issue, 
and with a completeness nowhere else attempted, 


The best Essays, Reviews, Criticisms, Serlal and 
Short Stories, Sketches of Travel and Diseovy- 
ery, Poetry, Scientific, Blographical, His- 
torical, and Political Information, 
from the entire tody of Foreign 
Periodical Literature, and 
from the pens of the 


FOREMOST LIVING WRITERS, 


The ablest and most cultivated intellects, in 
every department of Literature, Science, Politics, 
and Art, find expression in the Periodical Literature 
of Europe, and especially of Great Britain 

The Living Age. forming four large volumes a 
year, furnishes, from the great and generally inac 
cessible mass of this literature, the only compila 
tion that, while within the reach cf all, is satisfac 
tory in the COMPLETENESS with which it embraces 
whatever ts of immediate interest, or of solid, per 
manent value 

It is therefore indispensable to every one who 
wishes t« keep pace with the events or intellectual 

rogress of the time, or to cultivate in himself or his 

amily general intelligence and literary taste. 
Opinions. 

“ Hardly elsewhere in the English language, and 
certainly in no other w itten speech, are such treas 
ures of literature to be found as in THe Livixe 
AGE.”"—{New York Evangelist 

“Nearly the whole world of authors and writers 
appear in itin their best moods. ... The reader is 
kept well abreast of the current thought of the age.” 
—{Boston Journal 

“It ig not too much to say that witn it one com 
mands the whole fleid of current literary activity ! 
and it has never been so bright, so compre hensive, 
so diversified in interest as it is to day.”—{Evening 
Traveller, Boston. 

“Tt has now for many years held the first place of 
all our serial publications .. There is nothing 
noteworthy in science, art, literature, biography, 
philosophy, or religion, that cannot be found in 
it. ... !t contairs nearly all the good literature 
of the time.”—{The Churchman, N. Y 

“It may be truthfully and cordially said that it 
never offersa dry or valueless page.”—{New York 
Tribune. 

“It enables its readers to keep fully abreast of the 
best thought and literature of civilization.”—[Chris 
tian Advocate, Pittsburgh. 

“No person who desires to keep pace with the 
development of modern thought can afford to dis 
pense with it.”—[Am. Christian Review, Cincinnati. 

“ Biography, fiction, science, criticism, history, 
poetry, travels, whatever men are interested in, all 
are found Lere.”—[{The Watchman, Boston. 

* Through its pages alone, it is possible to be as 
well informed in current literature as by the peru 
gal of a long list of monthiies.”—{Phila Inquirer. 

“In fact, the reader needs no more than this one 
publication to keep bim well abreast of English pe 
riodical literature ”—[sunday-School Times, Phila, 

“Foremost of the eclectic periodicals.”- (New 
York World. 

“in subscribing for it, our readers will secure 
more for their investment than in any other way of 
which we are cognizant.’’—{lowa Churchman, Dav 
enport 

“Coming once a week, it gives, while yet fresh, 
the rroductions of the foremost writers of tie day.” 
~—{Montreal Gazette 

“One cannot read everything. No man will be 
behind the literature of the times who reads ‘ The 
Living Age.’ ”—{Zion’s Herald, Boston. 

“It furnis»es a complete compilation of an indis 
pensable literature.”—[Chicago Kvening Journal. 

“Tt aives not only time but money.”—{Pacific 
Churchman, San Francisco, 

“The best publication we know in the world.”’— 
(Morning Star, Wilmington, N. C. 

Published WEEKLY at $8.0 a year, free of postage. 

TO NEW SUBSCRIBER™ for the year 
$596, remitting before January |, the numbers of 
1885 issued after the receipt of their subscriptions 
will be sent gratis. 


Club-Prices for the best Home and Foreign Literature 





“Possessed of THE LIVING AGE and one or other 
of our vivacious American monthiies, a subscriber 
will find himself in command of the whole situa 
tion.” —Philadelphia Evening Bulletin.) 

For $10.0, THE LiviInc AGE and any one of the 
American $1 Monthlies (or Harper’s Weekiy or Ba 
zar) will be sent for a year, rcstpa‘d; or, for $9.50, 
THe LivING AGE and the St Nicholas, 

Address LITTELL & CO., Boston. 





NOW READY. 


224 Pages of the choicest gems of Sunday- 
School Songs from more than 109 
popular composers. 


HYMNS of PRAISE 


Contains Music for Each Hymn. 
$30 per 100 Copies, in Board Covers. 


The book in beautiful Cloth Covers will still be 
furnished at $40 per 100 Copies. 


HYMNS of PRATSE 


Is the Best and Cheapest. 
EXAMINE IT before you buy a new book 


Intel'igentS 8. workers who appreciate a first- 
class book are adopting Hymns oF Praiss. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 76 East Ninth $t.,New York 


$1 RANDOLPH 8T., CHICAGO. 


The Best! 
MU MEMM Ma 


DovbLe KLastic Pens, 
Sold by Stationers in U. §. & Canada, 
















| fos 1886, THE LIVING | 


‘ontinuous commendation and | 


TDhree and a Quarter Thou- | 
saud 


double-column octavo pages of | 
reading matter yeerly. It pre- | 





1,000,000 READERS! 


EACH MONTH. 


1,000 Pictures! 1,500 Pages! 








EACH YEAR. 
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PICTURE Saint 
THE POPULAR MONTHLY 
_1886- 


Will be full of ATTRACTIVE FEATURES, which 
place it FAR ABOVE ALI, COMPETITION, 


A BEAUTIFUI 
COLOCRKEU 


JANUARY NUMBER NOW READY. 

“DAUGHTERS OF CAIN,” a New Serial Novel by 
Etta W, PIERCE, begins in the January num 
ber. 

“A MATCH-MAKING SCHEME,” by CHrIsTIaAn 
Reip, Author of ‘Valerle Ay'mer” and other 
popular novels 

“THK BERMUDAS,” by Henry R. Dorr. 

“THE AUTHOR OF ROBINSON CRUSOE,” by 
NUGENT ROBINSON. 

“BITS OF OLD BOSTON,” by R.S. Tarr 

“THE KEMBLES,” by BRANDER MATTHEWS, 

“LITTLE-KNOWN FACTS ABOUT THE POTATO,” 
by A. 8. FULLER. 

“A FAIR CLIENT'S STOR 
WALLACE 

ARTICLES by Mrs. Jesste BENTON FREMONT, W. E. 
McCann, M. A. DENISON, Miss Lucy HIGg@Iy, of 
South Kensington, etc., ete. 

The success of FRANK LESLIE’S POPTLAR 
MONTHLY has been unprecedented, and is alike due 
to the excellence of the Literary and Artistic be 
partments, and to the vast amount of Interesting, 
entertaining, and Instructive Matter it cont«ins 
The POPULAR MUNTHLY will be matied, postpald, 
one year, on receipt of $3 ; specimen copies, 15 cents. 

It is also 


by Mrs. Gen. Lew 


SOLD BY ALL NEWSDEALERS 


Mrs. FRANK LESLIE, Publisher, New York. 





Rp fist cy 
wun sewrery: f 





(WEEELY,) 
Edited by Mrs. W. F. Crafts, 


Who is so widely known as a successful teacher of 
little children, wrose writings are read in many 
countries, and whose voive is so welcome in conven 
tions. 
PRINTED IN COLORS BY 

Am. Bank Note Co., Vew York, 

LITTLE FOLK’ PAPER will contain during 
the year 104 Pages on the International Les- 
sons, 12 Songs for Children, % Illustrated 
seven minute Sermons to ¢( hifdren on the Birds, 
Foxes, and Lious of the Bibie, by 

UNCLE WILL, V.M., 
(Rev. W. F. CraFts,) 

1"4 beautifully colored pictures, and will bea paper 
that children will put in their “ TREASU.:E 
BUXES” to keep for years. 

PRICE, per year. 75 cents; 50r more in one wrap 
per, each per year, 4) cents. Send stamp for sample. 

D. R. NIVER, 10 North Pearl St,, Albany, N. Y 


THE NEW MUSIGAL 


CURRICULUM 


BY GEO. F. ROOT. 
#4 Piano Instructors 


t t } , 1 
that has never been excelled 















Th 

_ EXAMINE 
eae tess it yourself and be 
2 * convinced of its su- 
tail price periority, 

is $3.00a 


copy by mail 


Specimen 


PAGES 


postage paid, on receipt 
of two dollars. 
PUBLISHED BY 


The John Church Co., 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
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FACT AND RUMOR. 


The singular fact is certified to that for fifty-eight 
years past some person has found it worth his or her 
while ty pay the annual interest on a green umbrella 
pledged for three francs in a pawnshop of Paris. 


It is said that the peculiar glow in the sky noticed in 
these latitudes two years ago still exists in extreme 
northern and southern latitudes, being mentioned in 
letters from Sweden and New Zealand. 


In the mountains above Chico the residents along a 
lumber flume have a novel way of getting their mail. It 
is started on a raft from the head of the flume at regular 
da'es, and the people below watch for it, take out what 
belongs to them, and then send the raft with its precious 
cargo on the way. 

Buffalo “‘ Christian Advocate :” “ At the recent Pre 
siding Elders’ convention in New York, a member nar- 
rated a tale of two boys in his district: A donkey was 
passing by. Said one boy to another, ‘Do you know 
what that is? ‘Why, yes,’ he answered, ‘that is a 
donkey. I have seen lots of them in the theological 
gardens.’” 


ld sail-cloths are used extensively for making the 
paper for Oxford Bibles. ‘‘ There are huge piles of this 
old material,” says the ‘‘ Leisure Hour,” *‘ gathered in 
here, after battling with breezes in all the seas under 
heaven. They come in here to be torn into shreds, and 
beaten into pulp, and bleached, drawn out into beautt- 
ful white sheets, to be presently printed on, wafted off 
again to all the ends of the earth—certainly rather a 
quaint and curious metamorphosis.” 


A Sacramento Grand Jury declares that evidence was 
laid before it that there are a number of Chinese female 
children in that city being forced to undergo the bar- 
barous torture of having their feet compressed. This 
torture, we are told, continues from infancy to ten or 
twelve years of age, and is a process sickening in its 
details. It recommends that a society for the prevention 
of cruelty to children be formed to look after such cases. 





The business of painting the huge signs upon fences 
and barns which assault the eye in all parts of the coun. 
try is in the hands of a few contractors in New York 
and Chicago. One firm in this city spends from 
$10,000 to $20 000 a year in this way, paying from one 
and one-half to two cents a square foot for the work. 
The bigger the sign the better. Many can be found 
reaching 300 feet in length, and the biggest of all (at 
Newark, Ohio) is more than 800 feet long, and contains 
only one word. 





An English paper says: ‘St. James's Day was curi- 
ously observed at Stratford-on-Avon. There was a choral 
celebration of the Communion at 6:30 a.m. In the after- 
noon a cricket match took place between the clergy and 
choir and the congregation. Afterward there were pr‘zes 
for the heaviest baby baptized within two years at St. 
James’s Church, and for the member of the congrega- 
tion who could make the ugifest face. And then the 
clergy and choir, surpliced, walked in procession sing- 
ing hymns.” 

Ancient Ditties. —‘ Sing a Song of Sixpence” is as old 
as the sixteenth century. ‘* Three Biind Mice” isfound 
in a music book dated 1609. ‘‘The Frog and the 
Mouse” was licensed in 1580. ‘‘ Three Children Slid- 
ing on the Ice” dates from 1633. ‘ London Bridge is 
Broken Down” is of unfathomed antiquity. ‘Girls 
and Boys Come Out to Play” is certainly as old as the 
reign of Charles II., as is also ‘‘ Lucy Locket Lost her 
Pocket,” to the tune of which the American song of 
‘* Yankee Doodle” was written. 


A prosy minister in a country church, when he had 
reached his ‘‘ twelfthly,” became thirsty, and, not finding 
any water on theshelf under the pulpit, called to a dea- 
con: ‘‘ Brother Brown, there’s no water here.” ‘‘Do 
you want some?” inquired the deacon. A glass was 
brought, and the preacher proceeded to gulp it down. 
‘Mr. Goodlove,” whispered the deacon, waiting for the 
glass. ‘‘ Well, what is it ?” asked the preacher, stopping 
his libation. ‘‘ Don’t you think you'd better offer a 
little to your sermon ?”—[ Merchant Traveler. 





Cointng jokes is a very common figure of speech ; but 
we know of only one instance in which a joke was actu- 
ally coined, struck from a graven die, and issued from a 
legal mint. The fact is historical, and is asfollows: In 
the year 1679 the Danes advanced with a large force 
upon Hamburg, but after a siege of considerable dura- 
tion, seeing but little hope of ultimate success, they 
finally withdrew and marched back. Thereupon the 
Hamburgers caused a medal to be struck in commemo- 
ration of the event. On one side of this numismatic 
curiosity was the inscription, ‘‘The King of Denmark 
came before Hamburg. What he gained by it will be 
seen on the other side.” On the other side there was a 
total blank. 


A recent lecturer at Denver, Colorado, gave the fol- 
jowing curiously comprehensive list of English ‘‘ Social- 











ists: England—Edward Carpenter, the millionaire ; 
Edward Aveling, the economist ; Michael Davitt, the 
agitator; Belfort Bax, the essayist; Kegan Paul, the 
publisher, and Walter Besant and Mrs. Lynn Lynton, 
the novelists; Shelley, Keats, Jones, Brough, Dobell, 
Browning, Swinburne, William Morris, and Edwin 
Arnold, the poets; Ruskin, the art critic; Charles 
Kingsley, the clergyman, novelist, and geologist ; Bron 
terre O'Brien and Feargus O'Connor, the Chartists ; Rob- 
ert Owen, the philanthropist ; and H. M. Hyndman, the 
journalist ; Herbert Spencer, John Stuart Mill, T. H. 
Huxley, and Charles Darwin ; John Tyndall, the scien- 
tist, and William Kingdon Clifford, the moralist. 


The loss of life in India from wild animals and ven- 
omous snakes has decreased but little, as the following 
figures show. In 1883 the total loss of life from these 
causes was 22,905; in 1884, 22.425. The numbers rep- 
resenting the loss due to snake bites are 20,067 and 
19,629 in the two years respectively. The reported loss 
of cattle amounted to 49 672, against 47,478 in the pre- 
vious year. Of these, 47,944 are said to have been 
caused by wild animals, and 1,728 by snakes. Tigers 
and leopards are shown to have been about equally de- 
structive, having killed 19,680 and 19,699 head of cattle 
respectively. In the number of wild animals destroyed 
there was a satisfactory increase from 19 890 in the pre- 
vious year to 23,775. The destruction of poisonous 
snakes is enormous, but the numbers have declined 
from 412,782 to 380,981. 





A somewhat humorous incident occurred, says 
the Englisi Church paper, ‘‘The Rock,” during the 
proceedings which followed Mr. E. N. Buxton’ss ad- 
dress at All Saints’ School on Friday last. The Rev. 
R. C. Billing was answering various auestions addressed 
him regarding the administration of the School Board, 
when one of the audience—a grave and reverend signior 
—rose and said that although he had been a strong 
supporter of Mr. Buxton in the past, he could mot con- 
sclentiously give him his vote in the forthcoming elec- 
tion until his actions with regard to certain matters of 
administration were explained. ‘‘ Then I'll bet my hat 
that Mr. Buxton has your vote” cried Mr. Billing, 
fondling his head-gear tenderly. ‘‘I must really call 
you to order,” interrupted the venerable chairman, the 
Rev. W. Tyler ; ‘‘I can’t allow betting here.” ‘‘ But it’s 
only an old hat,” sir,” pleaded Mr. Billing, and, his 
claim being allowed, he forthwith proceeded to argue 
with the puzzled one, who, at the close, not only ex- 
pressed himself satisfied, but promised to ‘‘ plump” for 
the chairman of the School Board. 








HERE AND THERE. 
TWO HUNDRED MILLION. 

Nothing is more difficult than for the human mind to 
fully grasp the idea of numerical immensity. Certain 
Australian tribes cannot count beyond ten. To other 
races low in intelligence twenty is the limit ; to others, 
ahundred. As we advance in civilization our mathe- 
matical comprehension broadens, yet it is doubtful if 
many of us rea.ly know whata hundred million is. The 
New York ‘‘ Times” thus describes in terms of linear, 
square, and cubic measurement the late Mr. Vanderbilt’s 
great fortune : 

If thissum of $200,000,000 were in standard silver 
dollars it would present such features as this : 

Put lengthwise, dollar after dollar, {t would stretch a 
distance of 4,672 miles, making asilver streak from New 
York across the ocean to Liverpool. 

Piled up, dollar on dollar, it would reach a height of 
355 miles. 

Laid flat on the ground, the dollars would cover a 
space of nearly sixty acres. 

The weight of this mass of silver would be 7,160 tons. 

To transport it would require 358 cars, carrying twenty 
tons each (this is the capacity of the strongest freight 
cars), and making a train just about two and a half miles 
long. 

On ordinary grades it would require twelve locomo- 
tives to haul this train. On roads of steep grades and 
sharp curves, fifteen or twenty locomotives would be 
needed. 

In one-dollar bills this two-hundred-million-dollar 
fortune would assume such shapes as this : 

The bills stretched lengthwise would extend 23,674 
miles, or nearly the circumference of the earth at the 
equator. 

Piled up one on another, close as leaves in a new book, 
they would reach toa height of twelve miles. 

Spread out on the ground they would cover 746 acres, 
or nearly the whole surface of Central Park, including 
ponds and reservoirs. 

A safe deposit vault to contain these bills would require 
to be 23 feet long, 22 feet wide, and 20 feet high. 


ANIMAL ANTIPATHIES, 

Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes in his latest book gives 
some curious instances of inborn antipathies, But here 
is one told by Mr. Romanes, the well-known and reliable 
author of ‘‘ Animal Intelligence,” which seems to indicate 





that such antipathies can extend even to the brute crea- 
tlon. He says: 

“*T possess an English mastiff, by name Kepler, a son 
of the celebrated Turk out of Venus. I trought the 
dog, when six weeks old, from the stable in which he 
was born. The first time 1 took him out hestarted back 
in alarm at the first butcher’s shop he had ever seen, 1 
soon found he had a violent antipathy to butchers and 
butchers’ shops. When six months old a scrvant took 
him with her on an errand. Atashort distance before 
coming to the house she had to pass a butcher’s shop; 
the dog threw himself down (being led with a string) ; 
neither coaxing nor threats would make him pass the 
shop. The dog was too heavy to be carried, and, asa 
crowd collected, the servant had to return with the dog 
more than a mile, and then go without him, This oc- 
curred about two years ago. Tie antipathy still con- 
tinues, but the dog will pass nearer to a shop than he 
fomerly would. About two months ago, in a little book 
on dogs, published by Dean, I discovered that the same 
strange antipathy js shown by the father, Turk. I then 
wrote to Mr. Nicholls, the former owner of Turk, to ask 
him for any information he might bave on the point. 
He replied : ‘I can say that the same antipathy exists in 
King, the sire of Turk, in Turk, in Punch (son of Turk 
out of Mag), and in Paris (son of Turk out of Juno). 
Paris has the greatest antipathy, as he would hardly go 
into a street where a butcher's shop is, and would run 
away after passing it. When a cart with a butcher's 
man came into the place where the dogs were kept, 
although they could not see him, they all were ready to 
break their chains. A master-butcher, dressed privately, 
called one evening on Paris’s master to see the dog. He 
had hardly entered the house before the dog (though 
shut in) was so much excited that he had to be put into 
a shed, and the butcher was forced to leave without see- 
ing the dog. The same dog at Hastings made a spring 
at a gentleman who came into the hotel. The owner 
caught the dog and apologized, and said he never knew 
him to do so before, except when a butcher came to his 
house. The gentleman at once said that was his busi- 
ness.’ ” 

SOME LONG WORDS. 

Says the Rochester ‘‘ Post-Express :” ‘‘ A correspond- 
ent of the St. Louts ‘‘ Republican ” asked for the longest 
word in the English language. There have been a large 
number of answers, some of them quite amusing. Here 
is a list of words, with the number of letters in each : 


° LETTERS, 
PRPUROMMAVOMONN, 2 560 5 diie i ccccecec sce cekb es 20 
Incomprehensibleness......................00:. 20 
Disproportionableness......................0005 21 
RNIN 5 oasis sis wy o's aie ase <' wetas 2 
HonoriGoitilitudinity............:...0.ccec00 08 22 
Velocipedestrianistical....,..................... 23 
Transubstantionableness....................... 28 
Proantitiansubstantiationist z 


“‘Only the first three words are to be found in the 
last edition of Webster's dictionary, and disproportiona- 
bleness is undoubtedly the longest word in that volume. 
The correspondent who originated honorificibilitudinity 
defines it as honorableness, but it certainly kas not honor- 
ableness enough to entitle it to a nest in the unabridged. 
Velocipedestrianistical likewise lacks age and respecta- 
bility, but {t may find its way into Webster fn time ; it cer- 
tainly has good lecomotive powers. Suticonstitutionalist 
is doubtful, but we do not believe even a mandamus 
would get it into the dictionary. Transubstantionableness 
might get there if Webster wasn’t looking. The man 
who invented proantitlansubstantiationist says it is a 
good English word, ‘derived from a short and simple 
Latin root, and means one who dissents from the doc- 
trine or dogma of the so-called Real Presence.’ That 
may all be, but he ought to be condemned to pronounce 
the word twice a day as long as he lives if he tries to 
introduce it into the speech of honest men. But, speaking 
of long words, what is the matter with Llanfairpwllgw- 
yngyligertrobwilgerchwyrmuyllzogerbwl]zanitosiliogo- 
gogoch, the name of a village in Wales ?” 

TRAVERSING A LAVA STREAM, 

A writer in the California ‘‘ Overland” describes a 
flow of lava in Hawaii : ‘‘ An advancing lava flow makes 
a considerable ado as it goes on—especially if its line of 
advance is through a jungle or forest. The noise ac- 
companying its movement, under these circumstances, 
resembles the roar of the battlefield. The ears of the 
person who visits the scene are greeted by the crackling 
of blazing foliage, the hissing of hot air and steam, the 
falling of trees, and the bursting of bombs, all com- 
mingled in onetumult. Traversing a lava stream while 
it is yet running may be compared to traversing a river 
in winter by walking onthe ice. A pair of thick shoes 
and stockings are needed to protect the feet from the 
heat, as on the ice to protect them from the cold. Vent- 
holes, too, will be ever and anon encountered in the 
solid crust covering the liquid stream, down which the 
spectator can look and behold the fiery river below ; and 
fire-falls, which are usually without any covering of 
solid lava over them, just as water-falls in winter, be 
the weather never so cold, without any covering of 
ice,” 
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ADVENT MISSION. 


HILE the Advent Mission meetings closed, at 
nearly all of the churches engaged, on Decem- 
ber 13, services were continued in Old Trinity at noon 
until the 20th, and evening services at some of the 
other churches. At Trinity especially the subjects 
chosen were such as appeal to the heart and conscience 
of men, dealing with the practical questions of every- 
day life and affairs. During the week a Philadelphia 
paper published an item stating that a wealthy man in 
New York had offered Mr. Aitken a salary of $100,000 
if he would continue his work for one year in New York. 
It was stated that the offer was made in the inter 
est of home missions. On the best authority this is de- 
nied. 

Mr. Aitken every evening during the week continued 
his ‘‘ talks” to men at St. George’s Church. On Friday 
invitations were sent to the individual members of the 
Union, Knickerbocker, St. Nicholas, and University 
Clubs to attend the services that evening, by the rector 
of St. George’s, the Rev. Dr. Rainsford. 

On Sunday evening the services closed at St. Chry- 
sostom’s Chapel, and in the churches in Brooklyn hold- 
ing the Advent services the final meetings were held at 
the same time. 

Interest did not flag in any direction, and al! engaged 
in the work have a strong and confident hope as to the 
good and permanent results to follow. One rector says : 
‘We have been blazing our way thus far in this new 
world quite content to find a footing of any kind. Our 
clergy have had to stand ready to do all kinds of work 
like any other pioneers. But the time is now coming 
when we can afford to train up clergymen as specialists 
in whatever sphere they are most apt—some as pastors, 
some as preachers, some as evangelists, some as mission- 
aries. Before ten years we shall have a band of men 
who will do nothing else but preach the Gospel from 
town to town.” 








THE PLYMOUTH INSTITUTE. 


HE Plymouth Institute, In connection with Plym- 

outh Church, Indianapolis, was organized to give 
to busy people, especially to young men and women in 
offices, stores, and factories, an opportunity to pursue 
such studies as shall enlarge the range of their thoughts 
and so of their lives. 

Itis also intended by it to place the church in rela- 
tion with the dally lifeof menand women. The models 
on which it {s formed are the Cooper Institute of New 
York, the Boston Young Men’s Unton, the Woman’s 
Industrial Usion of Boston, and the Chicago Athe- 
neum, It is believed that the idea underlying these can 
be taken up by churches as part of their work. 

The Institute is now in ita second year. It may be of 
interest to know the result of its first year’s work, and 
its plans and methods for the present year. The [usti- 
tute uses the rooms of Plymouth Church. Any one 
who may be interested in knowing of the church build- 
ing, and the varied uses to which it is put, may refer to 
an article on ‘‘A Church of Jesus Christ—the Hope 
Church of ——,” in The Christian Union of March 14, 
1885. 

Membership in the Institute is one dollar per year. 
This entitles the holder to the use of the reading-room, 
to the open meetings, the lectures and talks, and to 
entrance into any of the classes. 

Classes were opened in general literature, English 
literature, current history, thorthand, free-hand and 
mechanical drawisg, German, French, bookkeeping, 
arithmetic, and elocution. In all, two hundred even 
ings were thus occupied last year, and the members in 
the classes were above sixteen hundred. The tuition 
ranged from one dollar to two dollars and a half per 
term of ten lessons. The teachers were the best that 
could be had. Some volunteered their services, and to 
others a salary was paid. 

Open meetings were held, with talks on practical and 
literary subjects. An account of the Women’s Indus- 
trinl Union, talks on land measurements, rizhts of 
women under the law, building and loan associations, 
etc., have been given. 

The receipts from membership and tuition were suffi 
cient for all expenses. The Institute is thus self-sup- 
porting. The value of this to the members is great. 
These are all busy people. They are at work during 
the day, their work being necessary to themselves or 
others, By means of this teaching some have found 
employment as correspondence clerks ; others have taken 
a deeper interest in reading, and have found a pleasure 
in church attendance. 

The success of the first year encouraged us to go on. 
The second year opened October 1. Already the 
Classes of last year are organized, and are filling up. Some 
new ones are opened. From the pulpit and through the 
newspapers the public is advised of new classes. When- 
ever five apply for any study a class is formed and a 
teacher found. Tuition is placed at the uniform rate of 
two dollars per term of ten lessons, 





The idea of the Institute will be extended this year. 
Beginning about the middle of November, a course of 
lectures on American history was opened, free to the 
older children of the city and to the members of the 
Institute. They will be given by persons in the city 
who are especially interested in the subjects they pre- 
sent. The course will be modeled after the Old South 
course of Boston. Later in the season a course of lect 
ures on English literature will be given. 

One afternoon each week instruction in arithmetic is 
given free to girls in house service. Once each month 
an open meeting will be held, of music, study of authors, 
etc. November 4 the subject was Helen Hunt Jackson. 

I call attention to this little work because it opens the 
church to other than Sunday uses ; it places the church 
in contact with dally life; it opens an «pportunity to 
young people to study ; it surrounds them with the best 
influences ; it fills them with an enthusiasm for high 
things ; and, finally, it reacts upon the church and 
Sunday-school—the Sunday services are attended by 
the members, and special classes are organ'zed in Sunday- 
school for them. Oscar C. McCuLuocn. 








AN INSTALLATION IN BROOKLYN. 


HE installation services of the Rev. Alfred H. Mo- 

ment, as pastor of Westminster Presbyterian 
Church, Brooklyn, were held Wednesday evening, De- 
cember 16 It will be remembered that the pulpit of 
Westminster Church was vacated last spring by the 
resignation of the Rev. Dr. James M. Ludlow, and that 
Mr. Moment was recently called from New York, where 
he had been pastor of the Spring Street Presbyterian 
Church for eight years, and more lately of the New 
York Congregational Church. 

Mr. Moment was received into the Presbytery of 
Brooklyn without the formality of an examination, Mon- 
day, December 7; and at the same meeting his predeces- 
sor in the church, Dr. Ludlow, was appointed to preach 
the installation sermon, the Rev. Thomas A. Nelson, 
D.D., to deliver the charge to the pastor, and the Rev. 
Charles Cuthbert Hall the cha-ge to the people. 

On the appointed evening the church was filled with 
a large congregation, including many of Mr. Moment’s 
former New York parishioners, who had come over to 
witness his induction intoa Brooklyn field. The ser- 
mon by Dr. Ludlow was from Malachi fii , 17, and had 
for its subject the pity and compassion of God. The 
preacher emphasized this theme as distinguishing the 
Jewish and Christian religion from all other systems of 
worship in the world, and urged upon his successor in 
Westminster Church the duty and responsibility of pro. 
claiming the message to those who should be his care 
and charge. 

In his charge to the pastor Dr, Nelson congratulated 
Mr. Moment upon being called to so promising and 
enviable a position, and reminded him that undivided 
allegiance to his work and zeal in its prosecution were 
essential to its success, 

Mr. Hall's address to the people was earnest, tender, 
and sympathetic. He requested them to remember the 
pastor in their prayers, to be responsive to his preach- 
ing. and to maintain personal holfness and consecration 
in their lives ; and testified from his experience as mod- 
erator of the session, since Dr. Ludlow’s resignation, to 
the unanimity, good-will, and admirable spirit that pre- 
vailed in the church. 

The entire exercises were characterized by an earnest- 
ness and warmth that promise well for the future of 
Mr. Moment’s ministry. The moderator of the occasion 
was the Rev. L. T. Chamberlain. 








HOME AND TRAINING SCHOOL. 


ECENTLY the Training Institute and Home 

of the New York Medical Missionary Society 

of New York was opened. Representatives of all the 
denominations in the city were present. This School 
and Home is located at 118 East Forty fifth Sireet 
It is intended that this shail be a general rendez- 
vous for medical missionaries who may visit the city, 
for missionaries and missionary students. Several 
young men are now connected as students with the 
Home—one from Persia, one from Turkey, and one 
from Africa. Recently three young ladies have made 
application to enter the Home as students. Great care 
will be exercised in choosing the right sort of people, 
that all the work done in the Home may result in send- 
ing men and women fully equipped mentally, physt- 
cally, and spiritually for work in foreign lands. The 
opportunity for doing missionary work among the 
heathen that the doctor possesses cannot be measured 
with any degree of fairness by us, having no conception 
of the intense suffering among the heathen for want of 
medical attention ; and when one fully equipped for the 
work gains an entrance to their homes and their hearts, 
he becomes to them at first a veritable saviour, whose 
opportunity for giving instruction is unlimited. The 
Rev. Arthur Mitchell, D. D., Secretary of the Presbyterian 





Board of Foreign Missions, at the last annual meeting 
pointed out the great need for all missionaries to possess 
some medical knowledge, in order that they might bet 
ter preserve their own health and usefulpess, as well as 
render ald to others. Of the opportunities that come 
to the medical missionary in China let those already on 
the field speak. Of the value of medical training to mis- 
sionary workers there {s a universa! opinion of approval 
by the highest authorities in the East. Dr. Chester, of 
Madura, writes, and his testimony is fully borne out by 
that of others as familiar with the work as he Is : 


‘** Need I speak of the value of this medical mission work , 
how it opens the doors of almost every Hindu or Moham. 
medan dwelling to the free entrance of the medical mission- 
ary; bow it gains the affection and disarms the prejudice of 
the village people, who, from five hundred and more differ- 
ent villages, come by the twenty or thirty thousand each 
year to the dispensary to hear the Gospel again and again, 
and then carry it back to repeat in their own villages; how 
it tends to check superstition and batters away at heathen- 
ism ; how it helps to rescue thousands of the poor people 
from the murderous grasp of their miserable native quacks ; 
how useful when new stations are to be opened, and a 
church, a schoolhouse, and a dispensary building are seen 
going up at the same time? Need I refer to the countless 
instances of our blessed Saviour’s gifts of healing, or 
attempt to show why he thought best to make this special 
work so prominent ?”’ 


To so valuable an adjunct to our foreign missionary 
work the heartiest support should be given, and it is to 
be hoped that a generous and quick response will be 
made at once. 








CHURCH GLEANINGS. 
[ The Editors will be glad to receive items of news for these columns. | 
NEW ENGLAND. 

—A Presbyterian church is to be organized in Springfield, 
Mass. 

—A new Congregational church at Conway, Mass., was 
dedicated December 17. This church replaces the one de- 
stroyed by fire last February. At the time of the fire the 
cburch was without a pastor. The insurance on the build- 
ing was $6,500, and with this fund as a nucleus the con- 
gregation has built and dedicated a $12,000 church, entirely 
free of debt. What makes the building of this house of 
worship more remarkable is that it has been done without 
the aid of apastor. The church is endeavoring to secure as 
pastor the Rev. Robert H. Park, of Chicago. 

—On December 18 the Baptist church at Greenfield, Mass. , 
was opened for congratulatory services, the church having 
been enlarged and renovated. 

—The Baptist chapel in Ward 1, Springfield, Mass., was 
dedicated December 13. The building has cost $8,200. 

—Professor F. C. Robertson, of Boston, is giving instruc- 
tion to the theological students in Hartford Seminary. 

—Fifteen hundred people assembled in Tremont Temple, 
Boston, December 16, to observe the twentieth anniversary 
of the Little Wanderers’ Home. Mayor O’Brien was pres. 
ent, and made commendatovy remarks. Remarks were also 
made by the Rev. Brook Herford, the Rev. Frederick Court- 
ney, and Mr. Barnard, Superintendent of the House of In 
dustry at Five Points in New York. 

—The seventieth anniversary of the Chestnut Street Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church of Providence, R. I., was celebrated 
December 13. The sermon was delivered by Bishop Ander- 
son, of Washington. Many of the former pastors of the 
church were present. Services were continued on the 14th. 

—The new Congregational church of West Peabody, 
Mass., was dedicated December 11. The Society, which 
was incorporated October 26, 1885, numbers sixty members. 
The new church is entirely free of debt, and is capable of 
seating about 250 persons. 

—The new memorial chapel at Chelsea, Mass., was dedi- 
cated December 14. The total cost of the building is about 
$10,000, and it seats about 400 persons. It will be under the 
care of the Carey Avenue Baptist Church as a mission 
chapel. 

—The Connecticut Congregational Club that met at Hart 
ford, December 15, passed resolutions condemning Sunday 
newspapers, which they denominated one of the most power- 
ful agencies operating in our modern life to the complete 
secularization of the Lord's Day. 

—The two hundredth anniversary of the founding of the 
Firet Congregational Church of Nashua, N. H., was cele- 
brated December 16. 

—December 22 the rededication of the Congregational 
church at Spencer, Mass., was held. 

—The Bowdoin Square Church Society of Boston has 
voted to keep the church closed. 

—The twentieth anniversary of the Rev. Dr. Twitchell’s 
installation as pastor of the Asylum Street Congregational 
Church of Hartford, Conn., was held December 13. The 
membership of the church nas increased at an average of 
about forty members a year. Since the pastorate of Dr. 
Twitchell began, a church costing $130,000 has been erected : 
in the same period nearly $200,000 have been contributed to 
charities, and by legacies of members of the parish over 
$60,000. 

—A new Free-Will Baptist church is being built at 
Sprague’s Mills, Maine. Last week a church of the same 


denomination was dedicated at West Peru. 

—The Universalist church at Brattleboro’, Vt., was re- 
dedicated last week ; the church has been very greatly im- 
proved. 

—A canvass of the city of Worcester has been made, and 
$82,000 for the propesed Young Men’s Christian Association 
have been raised, 
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—The Berean Baptist Church of Burlington, Vt., was ded- 
{cated last week. 

—A man recently joined the Baptist church in East 
Boston who had not been tochurchin twenty years. He was 
convicted of sin in his own home without any instrumen- 
tality but the Divine Spirit ; so powerful were his convic- 
tions that he fell upon his knees and begged for mercy like 
a child. 

—An elegant Bible, including the authorized version and 
the revision, has been presented to the Pilgrim Church in 
Worcester by the Sunday-school in Dedham, Mass., where 
the Rey. C. M. Southgate was lately pastor. Also from the 
Piedmont Sunday-school in Worcester $50 for the library. 

—The Rev. H. E. Barnes, of the Center Church, Haver- 
hill, Mass., is improved in health, but as his physicians ad- 
vise three months longer of rest, the parish has voted him 
that period for additional vacation, paying him half of his 
regular salary. 

— A communion table that was used in 1740 in Christ 
Church at Derby, Conn., has been presented to Christ 
Church at Ansonia, Conn., and has been placed in the 
chance]. 

—At Bates College there is a decided religious interest. 
Each of the four classes maintains a class prayer-meeting, 
andthe young men are active in the Sunday-schools and 
prayer-meetings of the city church. 

—The Sunday morning services at the United Church of 
New Haven, Conn., have proved unusually attractive, and 
large congregations are present. The church has a brilliant 
future before it, and bids fatrto equal all its opportunities. 

—Efforts are being made to pay the debt of $22,000 on the 
Charles Street African Methodist Episcopal Church of Bos- 
ton. A meeting was held last week, when the Charles Street 
Church pledged $7,000, the African Methodist Episcopal 
Church $3,000, and smaller amounts were pledged by Doc- 
tors Brooks and Hale, Mr. T. Fay, and others. 

—The Free Baptist church in Boston is prospering under 
the administration of the new pastor, the Rev. Mr. Haynes, 
arecent graduate from Bates College and Theological Semi- 
nary. 

MIDDLE STATES. 

—Dr. John Hall presented a report of the work of the 
Church Extension Committee to the New York Presbytery. 
The ground on which to erect a French church has been 
purchased on Sixteenth Street, near Sixth Avenue, at a cost 
of €27,000 ; for the Seventy-seventh Street Church ground 
has been purchased at Seventy-second Street and Second 
Avenue for $45,000, on which a chapel to cost $23,000 will 
be erected ; for the congregation of Mr. J. B. Bjerring, in 
Sixty-second Street near Second Avenue, ground has been 
secured for $17,000, and a chapel to cost $18,000 will be erect- 
ed at once ; the Bohemian Church is now in possession of 
$10,000, the gift of Mrs R. L. Stuart, the congregation will 
raise $10,000, and $20,000 will be needed to complete the 
purchasing of a site and the erection of achapel. The Com- 
mittee have aided the Seventh Street Church, and recommend 
the consolidation of the Allen Street Church with the 
Seventh, or with the Church of the Sea and Land. The Com- 
mittee also recommend the erection uf a new church weat of 
Eighth Avenue and Seventy-second Street. He also pre- 
sented a communication signed by seventy-five Italians ask- 
ing for the organiaation of the First Italian Presbyterian 
Church of New York ; this Congregation now meet in the 
House of Industry in Mott Street. lt was asked that the 
Madison Square German Chapel be organized into a church ; 
this matter was referred toa committee who will confer 
with the Madison Square Presbyterian Church. 

—The Embury Methodist Episcopal Church on Herkimer 
Street, Brooklyn, celebrated its twentieth anniversary on 
December 13. The sermon was delivered by the Rev. Dr. 
Lansing, of the Summerfield Church. 

—The annual sale of the pews of the Central Congrega- 
tional Church, the Rev. Dr. A. J..T. Behrends, pastor, took 
place December 14. The total amount realized from the 
sale was $25,000, which is aslight excess over last year. 
The entire year has been one of peculiar prosperity to the 
church in all its departments of work. 

—The annual meeting of Plymouth Church was held 
December 11. The Rev. Dr. Halliday in his report said that 
there never was a time in the history of the church 
when there were sO many removals; nor never had 
there been a time when so few were coming into the 
church. He reported that the missions, the Bethel and the 
Mayflower, were doing very well. During the past year 
there united with the church four women by letter, and upon 
profession of faith sixteen men and twenty women. The 
present membership is §49 men and 1,663 women. For 
charitable purposes the Treasurer’s report shows the col- 
lections realized $9,867 ; the pew-rents, $26,000. 

—The Belleville Avenue Congregational Church of New- 
ark, N. J., when acting on the resignation of their pastor, 
the Rev. William H. Broadhead, passed resolutions thank- 
ing him for his earnest and unselfish work while acting for 
them as pastor. 

—Jubilee services have been in progress in the Richmond 
Presbyterian Church of Philadelphia during the past week. 
Prominent ministers of all denominations have taken part 
in the services. 

—During the past year the Methodist Church at Greenport, 
L. L, has increased trom sixteen to thirty-one members. 

—Grace Protestant Episcopal Church of Brooklyn (East- 
ern District) has received several memorial gifts ; a brass 
cross, the reredos beautifuly decorated, and many other 
gifta adding to the beauty of the service. 

—The Church of the Ascension (Protestant Episcopal) is 
searly finished, but will not be dedicated or occupied until 
the debt of $3,000 is paid. 

—The Reformed church on Eent Street, Greenpoint, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., is most successinl both in things spiritual 
and materia). Is membership shows @ steady growth, and 


the financial affairs of the church are in a most prosperous 
condition. 

—At the anniversary services of the Central Methodist 
Episcopal Church of Newark, N. J., recently, the full 
amount of the church debt, $15,000, was pledged. Pay- 
ments will be made quarterly. Revival services are in 
progress at Roseville, N. J. 

—A series of services for non-church goers is being held 
in the Arch Street Theater of Philadelphia, Pa., Sunday 
evenings. There is alarge attendance. Short and simple 
addresses are given. 

—The Saturday classes for teachers, under the auspices 

of the Brooklyn (N. Y.) Sunday-School Union, are this 
year in a very flourishing condition. The class for primary 
teachers meets, at half-past two, in the music-room of the 
Y.M.C. A. The lesson is taught in a most admirable man- 
ner by Mrs. I. 8. Ostrander, who is also giving a short and 
very interesting map exercise on the “ Journeys of Jesus.” 
A short time each week is devoted to questions, essays, etc., 
on different subjects relating to primary work, such as 
“The Best Way to Secure Order,”’ ‘“‘ How to Hold the Atien- 
tion,’ ‘‘ Plans for Christmas Entertainments,” etc. The 
class is growing steadily both in numbers and interest. 
Mr. Pentecost’s exposition of the lesson for teachers of 
adult classes is also attended by large and attentive audi- 
ences. 
—The Rev. Dr. Shaw, pastor of the Park Church at 
Rochester, N. Y , preached his forty-fifth anniversary ser- 
mon November 29. Asa memorial of the event, a $10,000 
organ is to be built in the church immediately, thus grati- 
fying one of the desires of Dr. Shaw’s life. 

—In consequence of the continued illness of Bishop Ste- 
vens, of Pennsylvania, it is thought advisable to elect an As- 
sistant Bishop. The names of the Rev. Drs. McVicker and 
Davies, of Philadelphia, are mentioned as the most eligible 


to the office. 
THE WEST. 


—The Salt Lake papers bring us a report of a sermon 
preached by the Rev. J. 3. Thrall (Congregationalist) at 
Salt Lake City on Thanksgiving Day, in which he takes 
ground in favor of the government of the Territory bya 
Territorial Commission ; a plan first proposed by the late 
Dr. Leonard Bacon in the columns of The Christian Union. 

—Olivet Baptist Church in Minneapolis, Minn., dedicated 
its new sanctuary Sunday, December 13. This is the mother 
church of the denomination in the city, and the oldest save 
one in the State, having been organized thirty-four years 
ago. The new building, with lot, has cost $32,000 ; a balance 
still due of $6,000 was raised in connection with the dedi- 
cation services. Dr. W. T. Chase, pastor of the First Bap- 
tist Church, was the preacher. The present pastor of Olivet 
is the Rev. M. D. Shutter. 

—On December 15 an interesting conference was held in 
Cincinnati, Ohio, on the subject of ‘‘ Methodism in Cincin- 
nati.’”? The subjects were: ‘‘ Are Denominational Organiza- 
tions Promotive of Success in Christian Work?’ ‘ May 
Interchange Re'ations be Made More Helpful?’ ‘‘ What 
is Our Duty toward the German Population?” and kin- 
dred subjects. 

—The corner-stone of a Methodist Episcopal church was 
laid at South Lebanon, Ohiv, last week. Certainly there 
must be active religious sentiment in that immediate local- 
ity, as three other churches are being built in the district 
and two have been finished and dedicated within the year. 

—The Methodist churches of New Albany, Ky., will 
inaugurate a revival season after the Week of Prayer. 

—At the Cummingsville (Ohio) Presbyterian Church, on its 
last communion, eight persons joined on profession of faith. 
—At Logansport, Ind., December 13, a new English Lu- 
theran church was dedicated entirely free of debt. 

—The columns of a daily contemporary inform us that a 
lady and gentleman were baptized at the Broadway Baptist 
Church cf Louisville, Ky., December 13; also in the same 
column that one person from the Holcomb Mission joined 
the Broadway Baptist Church on the same day. 

—The Deering Street Methodist Episcopal Church of 
Chicago was dedicated December 13. There is still a small 
debt on the church. 

—The Unity Church Society of Chicago held its annual 
meeting last week. The Treasurer of the Board of Trus- 
tees reported a deficit of $150, covered by unpaid pew 
rents. The Treasurer of the church reported a balance of 
over $100. The church building fund is now $52,494 87. 
The Industrial School building fund hasa balance of nearly 
$2,000. The committee for supplying the pulpit are still 
loeking for the right man. 

—Revivals are in progress at Maysville, Ky., and in the 
Eleventh and Market Streets Mission, and in the Sheiby 
Street Methodist Church of Louisville, Ky. 

—On the morning of December 13 twelve persons united 
with the Union Congregational Church of St. Louis, Mo. 
—In the Methodist church at Kirkwood, Mo., a revival is 
in progress, quiet but earnest. 

—A mission has been in progress during the past week at 
St. Andrew’s Church, Louisville, Ky. 

—The revival in Trinity Methodist Church in Cincinnati, 
Ohio, still continues. 

THE SOUTH. 


—The Bishop has decided that there can be no more paro- 
chial organization in the diocese of Florida unless the 
people are willing to pay at least three-fourths of the salary 
of the clergymen. 

—The intense interest manifested by the citizens of 
Atlanta and Fulton County, Ga., in the election on prohibi- 
tion, was manifested by the registration, which was double 
that of any previous enrollment. 

—Mr. Moody, it is expected, will spend the months of Jan- 
uary, February, aud possibly March in Memphis and New 





Orleans. 





—An interesting revival is in progress among the Baptists 
of Petersburg, Va. 

—The churches at Birmingham, Ala., have received over 
four hundred accessions as the result of the recent revival. 


FOREIGN, 


—The cable announces the death of John Saul Howson, 
Dean of Chester Cathedral. He was the author of several 
works, but is most widely known as joint author with the 
Rev. W. J. Conybeare of the well-known classic on the 
“* Life and Epistles of St. Paul,’’ a book which is deservedly 
in every minister’s study, and, in one form or another, in 
the bands of a large proportion of Sabbath-school teachers, 
and has furnished material from which many a student and 
preacher has drawn in his work. 

—College circles are at present much interested in the 
evangelistic work which is being accomplished by Mr. 
Studd, a recent graduate of Cambridge, England. His repu- 
tation as a young English athlete has given hima strong 
hold on college men, who, with more wisdom than is 
usually supposed, associate moral with physical strength. 
Mr. Studd unites to this power the refinement and courtesy 
which a university education and the spirit of the best 
English society usually give to those under their influences. 
As a consequence he has appealed both with power and dig- 
nity to college men, and his work, unique for its unobtru- 
siveness, has accomplished in at least one New England 
college much good, all the deeper and more lasting that it 
has not been brought about by sensational effect nor ac- 
companied by abnormal excitement. 

—The Congregational churches of Burford and Scotland, 
in Ontario, Canada, have just celebrated the fiftieth anni- 
versary of their organization by the Rey. James Nall, late 
of Detroit, Mich. The present minister, the Rev. William 
Hay, has been the pastor for the last thirty eight years. 
Last evening, at a largely attended social, he was made the 
recipient of many kind words and a puree of $81. 

—The tollowing programme has been arranged by the 
British Evangelical Alliance for the Week of Prayer in the 
British realms: Sunday, January 3, sermons, ‘‘ Occupy till 
I come,’’ Luke xix., 13; Monday, “Praise and Thanks- 
giving ;’’ Tuesday, ‘‘ Humiliation and Confession ;’? Wednes- 
day, ‘‘The Church and the Family ;” Thursday, ‘‘Home 
and Foreign Missions;’’ Friday, ‘‘ Nations and Govern- 
ments ;’’ Saturday, ‘‘ The Christian Life ;’’ Sunday, January 
10, sermons, ‘‘ Let your loins be girded about, and your 
lights burning ; and ye yourselves like unto men that wait 
for their Lord,”’ Luke xii., 35, 36. 


MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 


CONGREGATIONAL, 


—William J. Mutch has been installed pastor of the Humphrey 
Street Church of New Haven, Conn. 

—Sidney K. Perkins, of Andover, Mass , has received a call to 
the West End Church of that place. 

—Charles H. Dickinson, Jr., was ordained pastor of the church 
at Wallingford, Conn. 

—John Colby, of Fitzwilliam, N. H., has received a call to 
South Natick, Mass. 

EPISCOPAL. : 

—Chauncey M. Williams, rector of St. Paul's Church of 
Augusta, Ga., has been elected Bishop of the diocese of Easton, 
Md. 

—E. W. Maxey, of Bridgeport, Conn., has received a recall to 
Christ Church of Troy, N. Y., where he was formerly rector. 

—M. K. Schermerhorn, formerly of the Unitarian church of 
Newport, R.I., William H. Weeks, and Leonard Walter Lott 
were ordained deacons by Bishop Potter at St. Thomas’s Church, 
New York, December 20; and John Drisler, priest. 

—S. Burford, rector of St. Mark’s Church of Grand Rapids, 
Mich., has accepted a call to St. Timothy's Church of New Yours. 


BAPTIST, 


—A. W. Weeks will be installed pastor of the church at Palmer, 
Mass., December 30. 

—Charles D. Parker, pastor of the church at Daretown, N. J., 
has resigned. 

—Cornelius Woelfkin, of Greenpoint, L. I, N. Y., has received 
a call to the charch at Bengall, N. Y. 

—Charles Colman was installed pastor of the First Church of 
Jersey City, N. J., Decem' er 15. 4 

—J. B. Lewis, of Ira, Vt., has resigned, and will locate tn 
Fairhaven. 

—J. G. Lorimer, of Georgia, is called to Richford, Vt. 

—F. D. Bentley, of Westerly, R. 1., has resigned. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 


—Mr. Waller, of New York, has received a call to the church 
at Melville, L. L, N. Y. 

—W. M. Minton has resigned the pastorate of the Glasgow 
Avenue Church of St. Louis, Mo. 

—J. Ford Sutton was installed pastor of the Murray Hill Church 
of New York, December 2). 


OTHER CHURCHES. 


—Joseph R. Duryee was iostalled pastor of the Grace Re- 
formed Church of New York, Decemb: r 15. 

—Dr. Glea on, pastor of the First Reformed Church of Newark, 
N.J., has received a call to Hudson, N. Y. 

—Robert Sinkinson, pastor of the Methodist Protestant Church 
of Camden, N. J., died December 17. 

—J. 8. Dettweilder, of Omaha, Neb., has received a call to St. 
Matthew's Lutheran Church of Brooklyn, N. Y. 

—George Worth Yancey, pastor of the Campbell Street Chris- 
tian Church of Louisville, Ky., bas resigned. 

—John W. Dar bas received a call to the Channing Memorial 
Church of Newport, R. I. 

—J. P. Sheafe, of South Natick, has received a call to the Uni- 
tarian church of Dover, N. H. 

—J. Marvin Hull, recently of Windsor, Vt., has accepted a call 
to the church at Kingston, Vt. 

—J.H. Whitehead, recently of Orange, N. J., has received a 
call to the Dutch Reformed Church of Passaic, N. J. 

—George A. Williams, ¢ Unitarian clergyman, died at hishome 


in Deerfield, Mass , December 13, aged seventy-six. 
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"THE S ALASKAN LEGEND OF THE 
CREATION, 


In his report of the Point Barrow Expe- | ') 
dition, Lieutenant Ray devotes some at- 
tention to the Alaskans and their legends. 
During the long winter nights, when food 
is plenty, he says the natives delight to 
meet at the council house, or at different 
iglus (huts), and over their work repeat 
the legends of their race, which have been 
panded down from father toson. These 
legends go back to the origin of man, and 
they tell with careful detail of a time 
when there were no men in al) the land, 
but a epirit called ‘‘ A-se-lu” dwelt here 
alone. He made the image of a man in 
clay, set it up on the shore of the sea to 
dry, and, after it was dry he breathed 
upon it, and gave it life, and sent it out 
into the world. And he called the dog 
from a long way off to go with the man, 
that he might help in traveling. Aftera 
time the spirit made the suktu (reindeer), 
and sent him out into the land, and the 
teeth of the deer were like the teeth of 
the dog ; and after many days man came 
to the spirit, and said : ‘‘ The deer is bad ; 
he devours man.” Whereupon the spirit 
called in all the deer, and removed all 
the front teeth from their upper jaws, 
since which time men have lived on deer, 
and the deer have lived on moss and grass. 
Then the man asked the spirit that there 
might be fish in the rivers and sea. And 
the spirit took a piece of pine and a piece 
of balsam, and sat by the river where it 
emptied into the sea, and he whittled long 
shavings from the pieces of wood, and the 
shavings fell into the water, and the 
shavings from the yellow wood became 
salmon, and those from the white wood 
became whitefish, and swam away. 

Their faith in these legends is very 
strong, and they are extremely opposed to 
any expressions of doubt or ridicule. It 
isonly by gaining their confidence and 
abstaining from any expressions of doubt 
in their presence that they can be induced 
to talk about their people or repeat their 
legends. We heard but one legend that 
referred in any way to the regions of the 
northward. It was said that many years 
agoaman from Nuwuk was caught in 
the moving pack that was setting to the 
northward so rapidly that he was, unable 
to returnto the land. After a great many 
days, more than he could count, he came 
toa land where dwelt a strange people; 
they spoke a strange language and 
dressed in deerskins like the Inyu. He 
remained with them a long time, but, 
wishing to return to his people, he left 
them one winter and started south over 
the ice, living upon the seals he caught 
by the way, and renewing his boots with 
their skins, The journey was so long that 
he wore out fifteen pairs of boots in re- 
turning to Nuwuk. 


NEW PU BLICAT IONS. 


AY 


WIFE, MOTHER, OR SWEETHEART 


A YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION TO 


PETERSON'S 
MAGAZINE, 


THE CHEAPEST AND BEST. 


BEST STEEL EVGRAVINGS. 
BEST COLORED FASHIONS. 
BEST DRE*S PATTERNS, 

BEST ORIGINAL STORIES. 
BEST WORK-TABLE PATTERNS. 
BEST ILLUSTRATIONS, ETC. 








TERMS (Alwaysinadvance) - @2AVEAR 
S@- UNPARALLELED OFFERS TO CLUBS. 43 
With great choice of Premiums. 

Remit @2 for single subscription, or get up a club 


y- 
CHAS. J. PETERSON, 
306 Chestnut St,, Philadelphia. Pa. 
Specimens sent gratis, with terms, etc ,to get up 
clubs with. 


, Those answering an Advertisement will 

confer a@ favor upon the Advertiser and 
Publisher by stating that they saw the 
Advortisoment in The Christian Union. 





THE - OHRISTIAN UNION. 


THE ANDOVER REVIEW, 


On the whole, the Andover Review is Cosson. 

| strating its raison d'étre, and deserves to be, as it is, 

} } a most popular religious review in ‘Amerion to. 
—{The Keligious Herald (Cong.). 


lie Andover Review well sustains the reputa- 

ftom generally accorded to it amongst our neigh. / 

8: the most valuable bar 9 al magazine 

} published on this continent.—{The Week (Toronto, 
| Canada). 


The Andover Review, an American religious 
and theological pope A which deserves attention 
and welcome on this side the Atlantic.—{[The Chris 
tian World (London). 


THE ANDOVER REVIEW 
FOR 1886. 


The success which has attended the publica- 
tion of the ANDovER Revisw for the past two 
years has led to its establishment upon a perma- 
pent financial basis. Commencing in the year 
1886 with increased resources, the Review will 
be enlarged with each monthly issue to 112 
| pages, making an aggregate for the year of 
1,344 pages, and the annual price of subscription 
will be $4; single copies, 35 cents. Until 
January 1 eubecrignene, will be received at the 
present rate, $3. 





N. B —The Janvary number will be sent Fres 
to any address, if requested, for examination. 

N. B.—After Jan. 1, 1886, the price of the Re- 
view will be $4. Until that date subscriptions will 
be received at the present rate, $3, from old and 
new subscribers, 
Postal Notes and Money are at the risk of the 
sender, and therefore remittances should be made 
by money-order, draft, or registered letter, to 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 
4 PARK 8T., Boston, Masas.; 
11 E. 17th St,, New York. 





LITTLE WOMEN CALEN- 
DAR for 1886, with a new 
likeness of Miss Alcott and 
View of her Concord home. 
Three hundred and sixty-five 
wise and witty sayings by 


‘Aunt Jo,’ which will keep 


you in good humor a whole 


year. $1. Sold everywhere. 


Mailed, postpaid, by the pub- 
lishers, ROBERTS BROTH- 
ERS, Boston. 


CHRISTMAS MUSIC BOOKS! 


Christmas Cantatas for Children. 


CHRISTMAS GIFT (25 cts., $2.40 per doz.). 
Easy and pretty. Every school should give it. 

Message of Christmas. (30 cts., $3 per 
doz.) Easy. For children with assistance of 
adults. . 

Sweet Picture Song Books. 
Gema for Little Singers, (30 cts., $3 per dozen.) 
Fresh Flowers. (25 cts., $2. 40 per dozen.) 

Four Splendid and Very Cheap Col- 


lections. 

American Ballad Collection, no cts. 

American Dance Muate « ollection, "Bete. 

American Piano Music Collection, 50 ¢ 

American Song and Chorus Collection, 2 Boe. 

Notice that these are large books, and cannot be 
mailed, except for price and postage, or 65 cents. 
All cther books mentioned are mailed, post free, 
for retafl price. 


Valuable Piano Music Collections. 





Piano Classics.................+5. 8100 
4-Hand Treasure................ 8200 
Leaves of Shamrock............ 81.00 


Vuluable Song Collections. 
Halfdan Kjerulf’s Album of Songs..$1,.50 


Franz’s Album of Songs.......... +++ 82.00 
Norway Music Album................. $2.50 
Rhymes and Tunes for Children....21.00 
i TN i. iocincccecssecvesasevede 82.00 
Comtiewe TOG ossd csc ccs ticcddccesvunses 80.50 


Also a large number of Christmas Carols, Send 
for lists. 


OLIVER DITSON &CO., Boston, 


C. H. Drrson & Co., 867 Broadway, N. Y. 





NEW ETCHINGS 
AND ENGRAVINGS. 


“ Watching and Waiting,” by Grant; 
“The Parting Days,” by Clements ; 
“ Coming to a ” A a — H 
“ The «ew Moon, by La ; 
” Golden Thoughts,” by ent acompanion to 
“ Par Away ;” and others. 
*,* All protected by copyright. 
Sead for pamphlet on “ Proofs and Prints.” Price, 
10 cents. 


O. KLackNER, 17 E. 17th St., New York. 





When visiting art stores, never fail to ask for 
KLACKNER’S LATEST PUBLICATIONS, ? 
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Contributors. 


George Bancroft. 


Chas. Dudley Warner. 
Pres’t Noah Porter. 
Pres’t Ja)ius H. Seelye. 
Pres’t Jas. McCosh. 
Edm’d C. Stedman, 
John Bach McMaster. 
George P. Fisher. 
Wm. M, Taylor. 
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MEASURE OF SUCH ENTERTAINMENT Ad 1S 
SOUGHT BY INTELLIGENT READERS. 


Specialists will Write On | T- a. touonnery 


Public Queations, 
Sotence, Art, History, 
tion, and Politics, while for the 
Departments of Fiction, Biog- Chas. Eliot Norton. 
raphy, Travel, and belles-lettres 


orders, or in drafts, checks, or registered letters. Money in lctters is at sender’s risk 
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THE NEW PRINCETON REVIEW. 


Occupuing a New Field, Covered by No Other Periodical of Europe or Amertea, 


mt Archibald Alexander. 
Henry W. Farnam. 
Arthur Hadley. 

! 


AN ORGAN FOR THE PUBLICATION OF HIGH Ch > 
has. H. Parkhurst. 
Jas. Russell Lowell. LITERARY WORK, OF ORIGINAL THOUGHT 
IN ALL DEPARTMENTS OF PHILOSOPHY Stanley Hall. 


er coe | tiation 
. . t ym. 


T. A. Janvier. 
Alex. Johnston. 
| 


Philosophy, 
Educa- | 


Allan Marquand. 
Jas. 0, Murray. 


. in general provision has been | Francis L. Patton. 
Charles A. Young. made for the best writers at Wm. (. Prime. 
Cornelius R. Agnew. home and abroad, also for im- | 
portant articles pertaining to Wm. B. Scott. 
John Hall. Religion and Morality and The Andrew F. West. 
Wm. H. Bishop. World’s Progress and Events. | F. N. Zabriskie 
The Review will be published six times a year, beginning with January, 1836, under the editorial 

management of Wm. M. Sloane, Professor of History in Princeton College. When no time is specified 
subscriptions will commence with the current number. 

Terms : $8 a year in advance, postage free. Remittances may be made tin P.O. or expreas money 


Full descriptive 


A. C. ARMSTRONG & SON, 714 Broadway, New York, 


HODDER & STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster Row, London. 





SOLD BY SUBSCRIPTION EXCLUSIVELY. 


DAY, BEACH & CO., - 
P. W. GARFIELD, - - 
J. DEWING & CO., = - 
JAS. T. BOLLES, ~ - 


THE INTERNATIONAL CYCLOPEDIA 


Is the Best for Popular Use. 


15 ROVAL OCTAVO VOLUMES. 
PAGES. SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULARS. 


FIRST-CLASS AGENTS WANTED. 


DODD, MEAD& COMPANY, Publishers, New York. 


GENERAL AGENTS : 


13 296 


~ - ~ Chicago. 
Cleveland and Cincinnati. 
San Francisco. 


New York City. 














pose is to interest while it amuses; 


price, $1.75. Specimen copies free. 








Start the New Year 


| By Sending $4.75 for a Subscription 


TO THE 


-Youth’s Companion 


Two Millions of Readers Every Week. 


The Companion aims to be a favorite in every family — looked 

for eagerly by the young folks, and read with interest by the older. 
to be judicious, practical, sensible, and to 
have really permanent worth, while it attracts for the hour. 
Mention this Paper. 


PERRY MASON & CO., Publishers, 


41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 


Its pur- 


Subscription 
Address 











Southern Bivouac. 


ILLUSTRATED 
B, fF, AVERY & SONS, 
PUBLISHERS, 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Send 20 cts. for Sample Copy or $2.0 
or Annual Subscription. $1.00 6 mo’s 


FOR SALE BY ALL NEWSDEALERS 


sTHE AMERICAN- 


Prom ion gives 
py Fam at the low- 


Pcea teas | 
"SCHOOL UNION’ 


113 Onsen Uc. Fide | Bw Bins Boca, A. f. 














Primary Teachers’ Helps, 





Address Frank Hamilton, Terra Cotta, D. c.| 


TELSON’S 


Sunday School Books and Cards, 
Approved by ai! Evangelical Denominations. 
SznpD ror CaTALoGusg. 


T, NELSON & SONS,42 Bleecker St., N.Y, 








Nsw. aman wor’, PRER, 


Our itt Ones and The Nursery, 


Now is the time to 
subscribe to the most 
beautiful magazine in 
i the world for the 
; |youngest readers, If 
you have hever seen it, 
send us your address 
and we will mail you a 
spécinien copy free. 

















Canvassers wanted. 





One year, $1.50. 


Newsdealers sell it. 
Single Copies, 15 ots, 
| Russell Publishing Co., 36 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass, 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 











Vol. 32, No. 26. 





IN AND ABOUT CHICAGO. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. ] 


HE story of the work of the Citizens’ League as 

told by its chief agent, Andrew Paxton, is a'ways 
interesting and inspiring. Last Monday, in the pres- 
ence of a company of ministers, he gave a sort of re- 
view of what the League has done in the eight years of 
its existence. The object of the League is not to pro- 
hibit the sale of liquor—simply to see that the laws pro- 
hibiting its sale to minors and habitual drunkards are 
carried out. Mr. Paxton asserted that not a saloon- 
keeper in Chicago would venture to sell even a glass of 
beer across his counter toa minor or to a habitual 
drunkard. Furthermore, he ssserted that high license 
has reduced the number of saloons in the city by at least 
600, and that in just so far as the number of ealoons is 
diminished is the temptation set before the young re 
moved. The cost of supporting the League and ite six 
agents calls for about $10,000 a year, and since the 
assault from which Mr. Paxton suffered a few weeks 
ago the money has been coming in quite rapidly. Many 
of the saloon-keepers seem desirous to co-operate with 
the League in seeing that the laws of the State are ob- 
served, and nearly all the police judges and the police- 
men are in sympathy with its aim. Itgoes without say- 
ing that its labors have reduced the arrest of boys and 
girls for petty crimes almost to a minimum. 





What is called the Reform Alliance is now trying to 
compel the saloons to close on Sunday. The laws are 
strict and explicit on this peint. They say that no tip- 
pling houses, and no place where liquor of any kind fs 
sold, shall be open on the first day of the week. And 
that there may be no mistake, it is added that Sunday 
extends from midnight to midaoight. The Reform Al- 
Hance, which is composed of men in the various songre- 
gations of the city who believe in the enforcement of 
law, proposes to see what can be done to prevent these 
saloons from openly defying the law. Some of the best 
legal talent in the city has been secured to manage the 
campaigo, and it is more than probable that, after a long 
and hard contest, law will triumph. The Saloon- 
keepers’ Association will fight the effort, when made, 
with all the stubbornness of self-interest, and with the 
best legal skill money can secure. But there are battles 
in which one chases a thousand, and two put ten thou- 
sand to flight. We believe it will be so here. Cer- 
tainly it will be if it be proved, as now seems probable, 
fhat Mr. Harrison is not legally entitled to the place he 
now holds as mayor of this city. 





The social gatherings of the Methodists and the 
Presbyterians, Monday evening, were very attractive. 
With the Methodists it was the firet gathering since the 
summer vacation. Mr. J. B. Hobbs, late Prohibition 
candidate for Governor, presided. As an introduction to 
the more elaborate exercises of the evening, a reception 
was given the Rev. C. G. Truesdale, the new presiding 
elder of the Chicago district, who is known to every- 
body in the city as the agent of the Chicago Aid and 
Relief Society. Mrs. Lucy Rider Meyer, who is in 
charge of the Missionary Training School, spoke on the 
subject of Missionary Training Schools, and of her 
pleasure in the working of the school in Chicago. Dr. 
Lorimer, of the Baptists, the chief speaker of the even- 
ing, expressed his pleasure at the interest women are 
now taking in mission work, and of the increasing 
prominence they are taking in all branches of reform. 
The presiding officer gratified those present by call- 
ing attention to the growth of Methodism in the city in 
the last twenty, and more especially in the last five, 
years. There are now, he said, twenty mission schools 
in Chicago, sixteen of which are already organized into 
societies and will soon become churches. The Presby- 
terians discussed ‘‘ The Pulpit as Viewed by the Pen.” 
The general drift of the discussion was that pen and 
pulpit should be brought into as close relations as possi- 
ble. Some disapproved the use of a manuscript, and all 
who spoke advocated such sermons as the majority of a 
congregation can easily understand. Dr. Breed said 
that it was the fault of his early mifaistry that he pre- 
pared his sermon for the cultivated ear of every tenth 
man in his congregation ; now he prefers to preach to 
the nine and let the one get what good he can from 
sermons addressed to the msjority of the house. 





The bequest from the late Mr. Newbury for a library 
has revived public interest in the bequest of Mr. Allen 
C. Lewis, who died in 1877, and who fixed upon the 
year 1885 as the time when his bequest should be made 
available. Mr. Lewis had in mind the establishment of 
a Cooper Institute for Chicago. When the amount 
reached $800,000, $259 000 were to be spent for a site 
and buildings, and $50,000 in books, apparatus, etc. 
The remainder of the sum, or $500 000, was to be in- 
vested forthe support of the institution. The plan of 
the school provides for free instruction for all who will 
comply with the rules of the institution ; for free fect- 
tures on scientific subjects; for a free reading-roem, 
to be well supplied with standard papers and maga- 








zines; and for such special instruction for young 
women as will best enable them to earn a respectable 
living. It was further provided that a polytechnic 
school, second to none in the world for thoroughness 
and efficiency, should be established as soon asthe in- 
come of the estate would warrant it. The trustees, 
who fully understand the donor’s intentions, and who 
were left with large liberty in the management of the 
estate, think it wise to allow the endowment of these 
schools to increase to at least a million dollars before 
attempting to carry out Mr. Lewis's wish. The prop- 
erty is well invested, and will soon be large enough to 
justify the trustees in beginning to carry out the provis- 
ions of the will. 


The midwinter examinations of the Chicago Theo- 
logical Seminary (Congregational) have just closed. 
They were chiefly in writing, and the papers of the 
young men gave proof of wise instruction and faithful 
study. The oral examioations were also satisfactory. 
There are now ninety-two students in the various classes 
and departments, several of those who came early in the 
year having been advised to discontinue their studies 
for the present. The Seminary is in no way a school for 
foreigners, and yet it is interesting to observe the variety 
of features and habit among the students. Thirteen 
nationalities are represented ; viz., American, English, 
Scotch, Welsh, Norwegian, Swedish, Danish, German, 
Armenian, Russian, French, Canadian. For those who 
require it there are special departments and specfal in- 
structors. The Seminary ie in an admirable condition, 
and is doing a work for the country and the kingdom 
of God in which its friends may well rejoice. 


The®foolishness of attacking in print those with whom 
one does not agree has received a fresh illustration in 
a paper read a week or two ago by the Rev. Mr. Bland 
before the Methodist ministers at their Monday morning 
meeting. Mr. Bland has been represented as saying that 
the legitimate result of the theodicy taught at Evanston 
is Universalism, and that neither Professor Swing nor 
Dr. Thomas preaches the Gospel in its integrity. The 
attack directs attention anew to these popular preachers, 
and is sure to create sympathy with them and to add 
to their followers. But for the persecution that drove 
them from their respective denominations neither of 
these preachers would be enjoying the power they 
exercise to-day. It {is hard to judge of motives, and to 
say what is wise snd what is unwise, but to many here 
who cannot properly be called New Departure men, the 
attack in a late number of the “ Congregationalist ” 
on the Rev. T. T. Munger, of New Haven, seems 
particularly unfortunate. There is great danger of 
introducing a personal element into theological ques- 
tions, and of condemning a man’s opinions simply 
because we do not like the man who holds them. For 
the sake of pesce, and as an exhibition of piety, it is to 
be hoped that neither Mr. Munger nor his friends will 
notice the communication above referred to, Both 
Professor Swing and Dr. Thomas have paid their 
respects to Mr. Bland, and in such a way as to injure 
him in the estimation of the public. 

December 19. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


MOTES AND BEAMS. 

Nowadays one rarely picks up a religious paper with- 
out finding somewhere within it that the inequality and 
poverty of the world are attributed to the extravagance 
of the complaining classes, or to their excessive use of 
the stimulants ‘“‘rum, beer, and tobacco.” In so talk- 
ing to workingmen the writers overlook the words that 
‘“were spoken to certain which trusted in themselves 
that they were righteous ”—the parable of the Pharisee, 
who thanks God that he is not as other men are. More- 
over, they apparently have in view only the class that 
should excite de-pest sympathy, the degraded outcasts 
and pariahs of the slums, the bitter reproach of modern 
society and standing proof of our faithlessness in Christ. 

Iam a workingman, and under present conditions 
quite likely to be a poorone—an unbappy mortal con- 
demned to a retail shop, forced in a struggle for existence 
to live behind a counter a large part of my life—from 
eight in the morning til] about nineat night, with short 
intervals for food, which really is fuel tossed in, as to a 
furnace, to keep up the steam : a life of routine, drive, 
and terrible pressure; unintellectual; as unsafe as 
without gauyres or safety-valve would be a steam engine, 
where with the utmost care the end is usually a burst. 
It may rain outelde, or the sun may shine while the odor 
of blossoms and the song of birds fill all the air—the en- 
gine works on, an insensate thing ; the wheels go round 
and round and round, wearing and weakening till they 
finally break. Even Jawful holidays are not lawful to 
me, and sometimes on Sunday I am forced to the desk. 
My condition is that of most of my confreres. Are we 
not workingmen in the full sense of the word ? 

In my special calling, during the twelve years I have 
followed it, I have not-made a living; my capital is 
less now than it was at the start; while nine other 
dealers in similar merchandise (al] but two who have 




















dealt in it) have failed very badly, two of them twice, 
All of these men were temperate, except perhaps 
one, and he drank only when driven to despair. They 
were all laborious, of fair judgment, and honest. | 
think that many other trades would make the same 
showing, for it is proven, by the records of Bradstreet, 
that ninety-three out of every hundred persons who 
engage in trade do finally fail. I personally use no 
stimulants at all, neither ‘‘rum, nor beer, nor tobacco ;” 
practice even greater economy than is usual to my clasg, 
and am a member, though not a regular attendant, of a 
church that unwittingly affronts labor by these unchris- 
tian assertions. 

Will some of my brethren, in the pulpit or out of it, 
explain to us the way in which abstinence from “‘ rum, 
beer, and tobacco” will better our condition ? how it 
will decrease the competition among dealers in mer- 
chandise or increase the wages of dissatisfied labor ? 
Stimulants are most used where life is the harshest ; and 
here, as very generally in social discussion, effect is 
easily looked upon as the cause. In a quarry that I 
lately visited, two hundred men worked—many of them 
married ; for each day that the weather, their bodies, 
or their bosses permit them to work they are paid $1.25; 
they average less than $6 a week. Most of them used 
tobacco in some form cr other ; none of them drank, for 
discharge would have followed. Let it be shown that 
their condition would be improved, and they will aban- 
don tobacco. It would be most difficult to show, for it 
has been said by a temperance thinker who bad investi- 
gated the subject, that even the ginshops in London 
are a positive good, enabling those people whose abodes 
are dark and squalid to see a little brightness, and so 
prevent them from going altogether mad. 

A DISsENTER IN THE Far WeEsr. 





THE FARMER AND THE MIDDLEMAN. 


You have been publishing letters on the labor ques- 
tion. Please allow me to report how it ‘s with us, I 
believe I am the first woman who has said anything on 
the subject ; perhaps I understand our side as well as my 
husband. We are farmers; own fifty acres and work 
eighty more; hire a man; keep cows, sheep, hogs, 
horses, and chickens. Husband is good worker; gets as 
good prices as any one, and has as good crops; that is, 
averages as well. Wages are $20 per month fora good 
man ; & very poor one, $15, board and washing done; 
four cents per bushel to husk corn, and board yourself ; 
good huskers earn $2 per day for ten hours’ work ; $1.25 
is asked to do anything else. Now, to pay this, wheat 
is worth 76 cts. delivered; hogs, $2.90 per hundred 
pounds ; good sheep sell $1.50 a head ; cows, $20 to $25 
a head; butter, 16 cts. per pound ; chickens, 5 cts. a 
pound, alive. Wheat was good that threshed 18 bush 
els to the acre this year. Now, this is not an excep- 
tional showing ; it is what lots have sold for this Fall. 
Men who have rented farms have sold the tools and 
stock, and are going to hire out, because they cannot 
pay such wages, such rent, and live. Husband says we 
have worked for our board this year, and the hired men 
have our clothes. Wages are as much as wher produce 
brought one and a half times as much and dry goods 
cost fifty per cent. more than now. ©. R. C. 


[Well put! It isdoubtful whether, under our present 
industrial system, the farmer can pay higher wages to 
his laborer ; and in many cases the manufacturer cannot 
to hisworkman. Whatever wrong exists is chiefly with 
the system, not with the individual. Fruit which sells 
for five cents in California sells for thirty-five in New 
York ; and miJk which sells for three cents in Orange 
County sells for eight or ten in New York. When 
the farmers and the work!ngmen combine to compel 
transporters to carry freights at reasonable charges, so 
much of the produce of their Jabor will pot go to railroad 
companies and middlemen.—Eps, C. U.] 


“THAT ETERNAL GO BACK!” 


When, at the Mohonk Lake Conference, Cuptain Pratt 
was called upon to speak of the condition of those 
pupils of the Carlisle School who have gone back to the 
Reservations, he arose with a great groan and with the 
exclamation: ‘‘That eternal go back! That is the 
hopeless side of efforts at Indian education.” Must it 
beso? Must we continue to send back these educated, 
refined, Christian young men and young women into 
the barbarous life of the Indian Reservation? After 
learning to love the ways of civilization and to prize the 
dignity of personal manhood, mu:t they be thrust back 
into the tribal mass, and go down under the pressure of 
heathen vices and superstitions ? Never should one be 
sent back from Carlisle or Hampton or Genoa or Law- 
rence, or any other Indian training school, until provision 
is made fora suitable home and occupation. Let them 
stay rather. and find employment and support among 
the Christian people of the States. But, better than 
that, let them have homes of their own. With a little 
foresight and a little outlay of money every educated 
Indian might find waiting for him a quarter section of 
good farming land, with a cottage to live in and some 
tools to work with. Then let him be assured that ra- 
he sbesinte — be supplied oe at least one year; 

can ive, an © ano 
all his tribal relatives, ee oe 
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FINANCIAL. 


year ago the managers of this corporation, 
of which Jay Gould is at the head, asked 
the first mortgage bondholders of the New 
Orleans and of the Rio Grande Divisions 
to compromise the interest on their bonds 
for a term of four years and a half, receiv: 
ing for their coupons, as they became 
due, half cash and half scrip, convertible 
into a general mortgage bond. This com- 
promise the bondholders finally almost 
unanimously accepted, supposing, very 
reasonably, that the arrangement, which 
was based on a most elaborate statement 
embracing a process of reasoning and 
estimates which demonstrated that it 
would fully and adequately provide for 
all contingencies, and enable the man 
agers to put the property in first-class con- 
dition, would be all the sacrifice that they 
would be called upon to make. Suddenly, 
during this week, with scarcely a day's 
warning, the managers sprang a recetver- 
ship on the property of the company. 
The question which all of the security 
holders are now asking is, why did the 
managers bridge cver a year or more with 
& laboricusly planned scheme of compro- 
mise, when at the end of the time they 
were to go into bankruptcy ? The explana- 
tion, in the light of recent developments, 
seems to be that they (the insiders) wanted 
time in which to market their holdings of 
the stocks and bonds, and took this way 
of a compromise, by which to delude the 
public into a state of confidence as to 
the condition and prospects of the road’s 
finances, in order to secure a good 
market and a good price. Having 
thus disposed of all their interests in 
the road, they clap it in the hands 
of a receiver, and laugh at those to whom 
they have sold their holdings. It woula 
seem as if no amount of accumulation of 
wealth suffices to prevent men from being 
dishonest and tricky in order to secure 
more. We beg to say that such methods 
may give men money, but it loses tnem 
honesty of character. 

The official statement of the ex 
ports of breadstuffs, cotton, provisions, 
live stock, and oils from the United 
States for the month of November 
exhibits a decrease in money value of 
$12 595,814 as compared with November, 
1884 ; over $7,000 000 0f which was in the 
decrease of cotton alone, and about 
$4,000,000 decrease in breadstuffs. It is 
a notable fact, however, that in these 
articles there was a decrease in the show- 
ing of October as compared with the cor- 
responding month of 1884, and yet there 
was a slight increase in the total exports 
of all merchandise for the time mentioned, 
showing that, while for exceptional rea- 
sons we are curtailing our foreign ship- 
ments of the above-named staples, we are 
somehow making up in other articles. 
We have not yet obtained the total foot- 
ings of all merchandise for November. 
When it shall come to pass that these ex- 
ceptional reasons, now preventing exten- 
sive shipments of wheat, corn, and cotton, 
shal! be removed, we may loox for an 
aggregate export movement that will 
astonish the country. In the meantime 
we must remember that the totals for the 
year so far still show less in imports and 
more in exports than during a like period 
in 1884. There has been no extensive 
specie movement during the past two 
months, and yet, by reference to the fig- 
ures on this score, it is found that we 
have imported over $2,000,000 more of 
specie than we have exported during the 
time, while the fact is that the most of 


the same lines. When an »dequate export 
movement finally does set in, as it must 

Ove of the adverse features of the before long, to make up for the lean 
markets for the week is the case of the| figures of the past two months, we may 
Texas Pacific Railway. A little over a) look for extraordinary additions to railway 
traffic and incomes, 


coal trade is quite good, and the output 


Tron and steel continue in demand ; the 


for the year is considerably in advance of 
last year. The mining estimate for coal for 
the year to come is nearly or quite 
3,000,000 more tons, and the coal com 

panies are very confident that this esti- 
mate is none too high. 

The stock market has been steady to 
strong most of the week, although for the 
first day or two there was a depression in 
prices of one to three per cent, It has 
been wholly recovered, and a healthy 
undertone has developed which has com- 

pletely surprised some of the gloomy 
plognosticators who are always fore- 

shadowing disasters and ruin. The feel- 
ing of confidence has fully recovered from 
the shock occasioned by the sudden death 
of Vanderbilt. The bank statement for 
the week isas follows : 

Loans, decrease.. ............. $1,152,500 


Specie, decrease ............... 1,201,400 
Legal tenders, decrease........ 764,100 
Deposits, decrease.............., 619,800 
Reserve, decrease.... ......... 1,810,800 


This leaves the surplus reserve standing at 
about $26,700,000. 

Money is very easy, ranging at two per 
cent. as the outside figure for call loans. 
Sterling exchange stiffened sharply in the 
middle of the week on account of the 
Bank of England raising rates to four per 
cent. for discounts, although the market 
rate in London is much lower. 








A CUNNING BEAST. 


Some years ago, while livingin Western 
Mysore, says Mr. Romanes, I occupied a 
house surrounded by several acres of fine 
pasture land. The superior grass in this 
preserve was a great temptation to the 
village cattle, and whenever the gates 
were open trespass was common. My 
servants did their best to drive off intrud- 
ers, but one day they came to me rather 


which they had beaten had fallen down 
dead. It may be remarked that these 
bulls are sacred and privileged animals, 
being allowed to roam at large and eat 
whatever they may fancy in the open 
shops of the bazaar-men. On hearing 
that the trespasser was dead, I immedi 
ately went to view the body, and there 
sure enough it was lying, exactly as if life 
were extinct. Being rather vexed about 
the occurrence in case of getling into 
trouble with the natives, I did not stay to 
make any minute examination, but at 
once returned to the house with the view 
of reporting the sffair to the district au- 
thorities. I had only just gone for a 
short time when a man, with joy in his 
face, came running to tell me that the bull 
was on his legs again and quietly graz- 
ing. Suffice it to say that the brute oad 
acquired the trick of feigning death, which 
practically rendered its expulsion impos- 
sible, when it found itself ina desirable 
situation which it did not wish to quit. 
The ruse was practiced frequently with 
the object of enjoying my excellent grass, 
and although for a time amusing, it at 
length became troublesome, and resolving 


to get rid of it the sooner, I one day, when 
he had fallen down, sent to the sitchen 
for a supply of hot cinders, which we 
placed on hisrump. At first he did not 
seem to mind this much, but as the appll- 

cation waxed hot, he gradually raised his 
head, took a steady look at the site of the 
cinders, and finally getting on his legs, 

went off at a racing pace and cleared the 
fence like a deer. Tunis was the last occa- 

sion on which we were favored with a 





our specie exports are in silver bullion, 
and our imports are in gold. While our 
foreign movement of merchandise has 
lessened to the extent given above, 
the fact remains, and it isa very important 
one, that our railroads are increasing 
earnings at a very satisfactory rate, as 


visit from our friend. . 








CRANKS, AND CRANKS. Sim 


There was a long-haired man in the 
smoking-car, and some of the passengers 
were making sport of him. They called 
him a crank. 





follows : fifty-eight railroads report an in- 
crease of gross earnings of over eight per 
cent. as compared with November, 1884, on | 


**Tut, tut, boys,” said an elderly pas- 
senger, ‘‘don’t call him a crank simply 


because he has long hair. 
you a story. 
ago down East. One day I noticed a long- 
haired man walking about my place ina 
very quiet way. I asked him what he was 
doing, and he said he was just looking 
about a little. 
day and the next. 
telling me what he wanted, and he sald : 


troubled, stating that a Brahmin bull | & 
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I owned a farm many years 
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But he was there the next 
Finally I insisted on his 





‘** Well, farmer, there’s buried treasure 
under your farm, and I’ve been trying to 
locate the best place to dig for it. I’ve 
found the place, and now I will make a 
bargain with you. You do the digging, 
and we will divide the treasure equally 
between us.’ 
‘‘T agreed, and went to digging where 
he told meto. I spent all the money I 
had on earth putting the hole down, not- 
withstanding that the neighbors all | 
laughed at me, and called the man a long: | 
haired crank.” 
‘* You were a bigger fool than I tok 
you for,” laughed one of the pussengers 
** There you go aguin, ” said the old | , beautiful lithographed calendar, of the size and 
man. ‘‘ You youngsters judge bv appear- | shape of a palm leaf fan, with block containing se- 
ry » | lections from the works of Schiller, in the original 
ance. and think you know sll. You—" | | gad transiation. $i. For sale by all bookseller. 
Alsen me did you?” ound any bu Mailed on receipt of price. 
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‘‘What kind ?” | 
**Coal. The long-haired man was a | 
geologist.” | 
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— HARVEY FISK & SONS, 


28 Nassau Street, New York, | 
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New York, Tavurspay, DEcEMBER 24, 1885. 


THE PULPIT OF TO-DAY. 


“The Pulpit of To-Day,” a 
monthly published by Alfred E. 
Rose, Westfield, N. Y., the sub- 
scription price of which is $1.50 
per year, will continue, during 
1886, the publication of Henry 
Ward Beecher’s sermons. Each 
number will contain, in addi- 
tion to sermons from such re- 
nowned preachers as Canon 
Farrar, Canon Liddon, Dr. Jo- 
seph Parker, C. H. Spurgeon, 
etc.,two of Mr. Beecher’s sermons 
each month, “The Pulpit of 
Te-Day’”’ has been enlarged and 
improved during the past year, 
and its circulation greatly in- 
creased, By a special arrange- 
ment with the proprietor we are 
enabled to offer to our sub- 
scribers The Christian Union 
and “The Pulpit of To-Day,’’ 
both together to one address, one 
year, for the sum of $4.25. 








IMPROVED MOLDING FOR PASSE- 
PARTOUTS. 


Messrs. Frederick Keppel & Co., who have 
obtained a wide reputation as dealers in first- 
class etchings and old and rare engravings, 
have purchased the sole right to use and man- 
ufacture a decidedly novel and unique passe- 
partout, which accompany all frames sold 
bythem. Messrs. Keppel & Co. have applied 
for a patent for the same, and they can be 
purchased only at their place of business, 
No, 23 East Sixteenth Street, New York. 








CHRISTMAS APPEAL FOR POOR 
CHILDREN. 


The pleasantest festival of the year has come 
for the fortunate and happy, but to many 
in the great city it brings nojoy. To be 
homeless among thousands of happy homes, 
to have no friend in a city full of people, to 
sleep in a cellar or under a stairway or ina 
barge, wet with rain and shivering in snow 
or winter's cold, and to be thrown among 
thieves and vagrants for companions—this, 
surely, for a child, isa hard lot. The Chil- 
dren's Aid Society wishes to make this “‘ fes- 
tival of good-will’? a happy time for these 
children of misfortune. It has been engaged 
for thirty-three years in relieving and ¢levat- 
ing the homeless and most destitute children 
of New York. 

It desires first of all to give the best gift to 
these little ones—a home. Twenty dollars 
will place an orphan or homeless child in a 
good home far away. Who will make this 
Christmas present ? 

Fifty dollars will provide forty barefooted 
children with good shoes for the winter’s 
cold. One hundred dollars will give nice hot 
dinners for a month to a school of one hun- 
dred and fi‘ty hungry little ones. 

Will no: the Christmas-tide be a happier 
season to all for remembering the thousands 
of needy, hungry, barefooted, and homeless 
little ones of this great city ? 

C. L. BRACE, Secretary, 
Children’s Aid Society, 

Station D, 24 St. Mark’s Place, New York. 

December, 1885. 

Gifts of provisions and clothing may be 
sent to the Central Office, No. 24 St. Mark’s 
Place, New York City, or will be called for 
if the address be forwarded. 

Donations of money may be inclosed to 
any of the undersigned ; if in checks or post- 
office orders, made payable to Geerge 8. Coe, 
Treasurer. WM. A. BOOTH, President, 

Third National Bank, 
20 Nassau Street, New York. 
GEORGE 8. COE, Treasurer, 


American Exchange National Bank, 
128 Broadway. 


C. L. BRACE, Secretary, 24 St. Mark’s Place. 
WORK OF THE YEAR, 

There were during the past year, in our six 
lodging-houses, 13,212 different boys and 
girls ; 324,495 meals and 246,875 lodgings were 
supplied. In the twenty-one day and four- 
teen evening schools were 11,960 children, 








who were taught and partly fed and clothed, 
816,730 meals being supplied; 3,140 were 
sent to homes, both in the East and the 
West ; 1,613 were aided with food, medicino, 
etc., through the ‘* Sick Children’s Mission ;”” 
4,395 children enjoyed the benefits of the 
‘Summer Home”? at Bath, L. I. (averaging 
about 300 per week) ; 3,991 mothers and sick 
infants were sent to the ‘‘ Health Home ’”’ on 
Coney Island ; 378 girls have been instructed 
in the use of the sewing-machine in the’Girls’ 
Lodging-House and in the Industrial Schools, 
$7,276 41 have been deposited in the Penny 
Savings Banks. Total number under charg 
of the Society during the year, 38,311. 








DIVIDENDS. 


At this season of the year one important 
question with many people is, ‘‘ How shall 
we invest our dividends, or surplus funds ?”’ 
In answering this question, three things 
should be considered : first, the safety of the 
security ; second, the income, or rate, which 
the security will yield; and third, the repu- 
tation and standing of the party making the 
investment. For many years past the con- 
fidence of Eastern people in carefully selected 
Western first mortgage farm loans bas been 
steadily increasing, and thousands and 
thousands that have been lying idle, or only 
earning two or three per cent. in the savings 
banks of the East, have been sent to reliable 
bankers and loaning agents in the West for 
investment at a much higher rate. The 
whole secret of making successful invest- 
ments in the West consists in being right on 
the ground and having a personal acquaint 
ance with men, lands, and values. Above 
all these things, however, and of more im- 
portance even, is the question of the judg- 
ment, carefulness, and honesty of the man 
making the loans, and to whom you send 
your money. Business sagaci*y and business 
integrity are of vital importance, and are 
yearly strengthened and improved. A man 
who has served his clients faithfully and well 
for six or ten years is entitled to and should 
receive more confidence and trust than a 
stranger. During ten years and more, E. P. 
Gates, President of the Merchants’ Bank, 
Grand Forks, Dakota, has been investing 
money in the West for Eastern men. For 
upwards of five years we have had business 
dealings with him, and know that he has 
invested thousands upon thousands of 
dollars for our readers in all parts of the 
United States. We have never heard a word 
of fault found either with him or his manner 
of doing business. All who have invested 
with him, so far as we have ever hoard, are 
pleased and satisfied. He has bad large ex- 
perience in this business, basa very high busi- 
ness reputation, and conducts his business 
onthe most careful and conservative basis. 
The manager of our advertising depart- 
ment visited him three years ago, and looked 
over his business and the country in which 
he was making loans. Mr. Gates was found 
to be one of the prominent and most suc- 
cessfui business men in Northern Dakota—a 
man having the respect and confidence of 
every one apparently, and giving personal 
supervision to his large and growing business. 
Among Mr. Gates’s references are some of 
the best-known clergymen, business men, and 
educators of the country, men for whom he 
has been making investments during the last 
ten years. Money can be sent him for in- 
vestment any time, by draftsto his order on 
Boston or New York, and he will give the in- 
vesting of it careful and immediate attention. 
Mr. Gates will send circular, new map oi 
Dakota, and letters from old customers, iree 
on application.—/The Congregationalist. 





THE QUEEN OF ROUMANIA 


has written three articles, giving glimpses of 
the country over which she reigns, for the 
YouTs’s COMPANION, 








Scott’s Emulsion of Pure 
Cod Liver Oil, with Hypophosphites, 
Very Palatable and Eficactous tn Wasting Diseases. 
oe C. T, Bromser, Rochester, N. Y : “After 
having used Scott’s Emulsion with decided benefit 


pn myself, I + Pp taken great pleasure in recom 
oe yy = conditions of wast- 
rm in it in Indicated. 


MADAME PORTER'S COUGH BALSAM 
is always reliable. Relleves Coughs, Colds, and 
all SPreene es Cp eens ee. 


Bay twenty He . Baleom, of Shirley, 
Kireied with the p= hp a He found n 4 
beer y till be took Hood's Saran roarannestian 


Bronchitis is cured by frequent small doses ef 
Piso’s Cure for Consumption, 


A WONDERFUL PLAGUE OF RATS. 


Ahmednugger, in Bombay, is a place 
famous in the wars between the Nizam 
and the Mahrattas, and also as the scene 
of the death of Aurungzeb, the last of the 
great Mogul rulers. Ahmednugger is a 
district very irregular in shape, lying on 
the northwest frontier of the Hyderabad 
state, and having to its southwest the dis 

trict of Poonah. It has an area of 6.666 
square miles, and a population of 751,228 

This district is subject to visitations of 
famine and other calamities, of which the 
most striking and singular is the plagueof 
rats. Generally the rainfall in June suf- 
fices, by filling the holes and fissures, in de- 
stroying them in large numbers, and in 
preventing a plague. But when the rain 
is late or does not come, then the number 
of rats is always excessive. In the last 
sixty years three have been known as rat 
years. These were 1826, 1835, and 1870. 
On the last occasion fields of grain were 
eaten up in a few hours as if by a filght of 
locusts. 

A reward of one rupee, reduced at a 
later period to half a rupee, was offered 
for every one hundred rats, and it was es 
timated that not fewer than 1,768,000 rats 
were killed and paid for. Although the 
people were the sufferers, popular super 
stition does not seem to have approved 
of this slaughter, for reports were spread 
that the rats were the spirits of those who 
died in the famine of 1876-77, and the 
people refused at last to participate in the 
efforts made for their extermination.— 
{London Times, 


Rheumatism — 


According to the best authorities, originates ina 
morbid condition of the blood. Lactic acid, caused 
by the decomposition of the gelatinous and albumi 

nous tissues, circulates wlth the blood and attacks 
the fibrous tissues, particularly in the joints, and 
thus causes the local manifestations of the disease. 
The back and shoulders are the parts usually affected 
by rheumatism, and the joints at the knees, ankles 

hips, and wrists are also sometimes attacked. Thou 

sands of people have found in Hood’s Sarsaparilla a 
positive and permanent cure fur rheumatism. This 
medicine, by its purifying and vitalizing action on 
the blood, corrects the cause of the disease, and it 
also gives strength to every function of the body. If 
you suffer from rheumatism try Hood's Sarsaparilia. 


Could Hardly Walk 


“I was troubled very much with rheumatism in 
my hips, ankles, and wrists; in fact, I could hardy 
walk, and was confined to my bed a good deal of my 
time. I was also very bilious, and suffered severely. 
{ was recommended to try Hood's Sarsaparilla, 
which I did. I have taken four bottles and am well 
Igladly recommend Hood’s Sarsaparilla.” W. F. 
Woop, Bloomington, ILL. 

“T have taken Hood's Sarsaparilla for rheumatism, 
and have received great benefit. I cheerfully recom 
mend it.” W. BurpsaL, Lebanon, O. 


7 . 
Hood's Sarsaparilla 
Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5, Prepared by 

C. IL. HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Masa. 


100 Doses One Dollar 














12-inch, full cnet é y) obeceedl $15.00. 
A NEW LINE OF LOW-PRICED GLOBES. 


In 1888 we brought out a 12-inch Globe’on brass, 
stand at $6, a price so astonishingly low that we 
solid enormous numbers of them, and, encouraged 
by this sale, have since added seven new styles, 
equally as low. 


Price. Former Price. 


Ald inch xen Frame........ $150 $25 00 

mi Frame....... ) 1700 

el Inclined axis pedo 7 00 15 00 

splice ts 4 13 00 

6-Inch Sent Feame seh 300 500 

3 styles six-inch Inclined axis 225 400 

OUR REGULAR MAPS AND HANDSOME; 
MOUNTINGS. 


Complete Catalogue, with discount to the trade, 
sent on application. 


H. B. NIMS & CO., Troy, New York. 


Those answering an Advertisement wilt 
confer, a favor upon the Advertiser and 








Publisher by stating that they saw the 
Advertisement in The Christian Union, 


United States Mutual Accident 
Association, 


320 and 322 BROADWAY, N.Y. 


Tue LARGEST, CHEAPEST, anp BEST 
IN THE WORLD. 


Accident Insurance at Half Rates, 


HALF MILLION LOSSES PAID. 


$5,000 Accident Insurance with $25 Weekly 

Indemnity cums > $13 a year. ion 000 with 

eekly Indemnity at ortionate rates, 
Membership Fee $5 in each Division 


OHARLES B, PEET, ‘Prosident, 
JAMES R. PITOHER, Secretary, 


Ore sae, Baa an 


Broaktast Ct Cocoa 


Warranted absolutely purs 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sagar, 
and is therefore far more eoonom!- 
cal, costing lese than one cent a 
It is delicious, nourishing, 
















Sold by Grocers ev: jrocers everywhere. 


¥. BAe & Cl, Dare, Mass, 





ris al 
All Physicians re- 
o commend them. 
your merchants for. 
them. Tike no other, 


FERRIS BROS., Manuf'rs 


81 White St., New York, 


CHURCH EQUIPMENT. 


OOK & HASTINGG, 


BOSTON, MASS. 
Builders of the Grand Organs in Tremont hi emi 
Plymouth. Cuurch, Brooklyn; Music Hall. Cincinnati; 
Ohiurch of the Holy Communion, Philadelphia and of 


inGHURCH | ORGANS. 




















ae peas u 
wards. MUSIC COMMIT AN- 
ISTS, ani others are tnvited toaprt a3] e Tee for 
all information connected with our DESCRIP- 


TIVE CIRCU ARS s and spucthasiivas furnisbed 
onapplication. Second-h ns forsale at low pricés 





CHURCH and LODGE FURNITURE. Bend 
for Catalogue. 8, C, Bma mall & Co., 
Manufacturers, 73 Portland 8t., ass. 








J. & R. LAMB, hg 


Illustrated Handbook aoe Mali. 













=f WEST TRE TROY, ay ELIS 

For Churches, ae eto.; also 
Chimes and Peals. For more than 
half a century “ones for superiority 
over all others 


McShane Bell Foundry 
Finest Crade of Bell 
Cuimes anv Prats fer CHURC 
Send for Price and NE e608 
H. Me 
Mention this paper. Baltinose, Ma 


BUCKEYE BELi FOUNDRY, 


Re! le of Pure Copper and Tin for Chr 
Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, ete, 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Fre-. 











VANOUZEN & TIFT, Cineinaea, @, 
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IS “THE” A SUPERFLUOUS 
ARTICLE? 

A discussion carried on in the ‘‘ Ameri- 
can Bookmaker ” concerning superfluities 
n printing, points to economies in time 
that would be secured by dropping the 
article ‘‘ the.” It has been estimated that if 
all the ‘‘ the’s” in one edition of the Lon- 
don ‘* Times” were placed together they 
would fill eight columns of that paper, 
and that months, possibly, of every 
voluminous writer’s life must be given 
to spelling out the definite article. The 
suggestion is made in the ‘‘ Bookmaker 
that printers’ time could be economized if 
both ‘‘the” and ‘‘and” were cast on 
single bodies, saving the setting up and 
distribution of the three letters ; but it was 
alleged that printers do not care for time- 
saving devices, as otherwise the ‘‘q” 
would always be cast on the same type 
with its twin ‘‘u.” ‘‘Q” can rarely stand 
alone in a word, unless it be a proper name, 
and therefore ‘‘qu” might properly be 
cast on a siagle body. But that plan of 
word-types, ‘* logotypes,” was the plan on 
which the London “ Times” was set a 
hundred years ago. It soon broke down. 
The grace of composition (not the print- 
er’s, this time, but the writer’s) would 
certainly be interfered with if the definite 
article should be always dropped. It 
serves frequently as a convenlent buffer 
against abrupt speech. Yet in yachting 
parlance the British fashion is coming 
into acceptance which gives the names of 
sloops and cutters witnout the prelimi 
nary article, thereby enhancing their 
personality. In the New York ‘“ Her- 
ald” recently official reports of the 
Yacht Club’s Sailing Committee and the 
“ America’s Cup” Committee were print- 
ed in the new style. ‘‘ The first race” 
(speaking of the preliminary race for the 
selection of a boat to sail against the 
‘* Genesta”) ‘‘ was won by ‘ Puritan,’ the 
second by ‘Priscilla,’ and the third by 
‘Pauritan.’” In other portions of the 
report the definite article is used, but this 
may be a lapse, unless there is some rule 
unknown to landsmen for occasionally 
designating a boat as a thing and inter- 
mittently asa person. In the rapid rush 
of affairs, nowadays, it is no loss to con- 
sider how near to shorthand our written 
or printed speech may be reduced—if its 
force and clearaess are preserved, Old- 
time scholarship insisted on retaining the 
second ‘‘u” in humor and labor, and in 
honor. Before long the intermediate ‘‘ t” 
in ‘‘ Chestnut” may be doomed, which 
now is dropped by many who are by no 
means illiterate. A list furnished by a 
youngster last week for his Christmas 
rations mentioned ‘‘a ba-net” as the 
longed-for attachment to his toy gun. 
The phoentic societies regard these indica- 
tions of natural spelling as “ leading ” in 
the highest degree to the future of the 
printed language ; but, so far as we recall, 
none of them have strongly advocated the 
sweeping abolition of the definite article 
If fashion is to govern, “the” will be 
kept in active use, for it is a ‘‘ Freach” 
idiom, incorporated in the body and vital- 
ized in the life of the French language. 
“La” France, we take it, will rule in this 
matter.—| Philadelphia Ledger. 





SPARTAN DISCIPLINE. 


During the last century Spartan ideas of 
discipline prevailed in English and Amer- 
ican families. Dr. Johnson protested 
against washing babies in cold water, 
which was practiced in his day, the idea 
being that it would make them rugged. 
The purpose to make children robust dic- 
tated the method of governing them. 

An English boy, while playing about 
some river craft, tumbled overboard. His 
face was badly cut by striking against 
something in his fall, and it was with 
great difficulty that he was saved from 
drowning. 

He was put to bed. Two or three days 
afterward his father said to him: 

* Well, Harry, how do you feel ?” 

“Quite well, sir,” answered the boy. 


Nothing amiss ?” 


** Nothing, sir.” 

“Then getup and take your flogging 
for giving us all this trouble.” 

And flogged he was. 

Another English boy, being badly 
treated at school, ran away, and presented 
himself at his father’s house, many miles 
distant. He stated his complaints against 
the school, and his father, listening unti! 
he had finished, ssid : 

“Well, my lad, you must be tired 
after your long walk ; you had better go 
to bed, for you must be up early to start 


»»| for school again.’’ 


‘*But mayn’t I have some supper ?” 
asked the tire! and hungry boy. 

‘“No, my lad,” replied this Spartan 
father. ‘‘I pay your board at school, and 
you cannot have it here,” 

Such stories as these two—they are re- 
lated in the ‘* Reminiscences” of the Rev. 
T. Mosley, an English clergyman—may 
account for that reaction in family dis- 
cipline which has no sympathy with 
Spartan ideas. as.—| Youth’s Compauton. 

A Toven Story.—There is a class of 
Freemasons who are as great sticklers for 
their rituals as the Episcopalians are for 
theirs. One of this sort, writes a corre- 
spondent of the Louisville ‘‘ Courler- 
Journal,” was master of an Indiana lodge, 
and by an overexercise of authority came 
to grief. He had trained his lodge to 
observe his commands with absolute pre- 
cision, and among the rest never to take 
their seats in the lodge until the gavel fell. 
One night he had them on the rise, per- 
forming the exercises pecullar to the craft, 
when suddenly he slipped, stumbled back- 
ward, broke through the window sash, 
fell four stories to the ground, broke his 
neck, and died instantly. Next day the 
neighbors were horrified at the discovery 
of his cadaver. They had a grand fu- 
neral, only it was noticed that not a ma- 
son was present. In fact, the masons had 
disappeared. Their estates were settled, 
widows married again, and in time all 
were forgotten. A quarter of a century 
passed away, when some boys, monkey- 
ing round the upper story of the Court- 
House, found a skeleton. The alarmed 
population broke open the doors, and a 
sight was presented that might have been 
appalling but for its whimsicalness. 
Thirty skeletons were standing gazing 
intently at the broken sash, and waiting 
for the master to come back and give that 
one knock which would enable them to 
take their seats, This incident may by 
some be deemed incredible, but I have 
myself seen one of the skeletons, 











ANECDOTE oF Sam _ Hovuston.—A 
prominent member of the Houston (Texas) 
bar, and an old friend of General Sam 
Houston, tells the following characteristic 
anecdote of the great Texan : 

“The last time I met General Sam 
Houston I was traveling with him in the 
stage from Hallettsville to Navasota. He 
amused me with his anecdotes all day, and 
toward evening he said, ‘But now, my 
young friend, | am growing old—I have 
burled the tomahawk—I have even for- 
given Richardson, of the ‘ News,’ and 
Cushing, of the ‘ Telegraph,’ and | 
wouldn't lay the weight of a feather upon 
their backs—unless there was tar there to 
make {ft stick.’ The two editors men- 
tioned had been, and still were, bitter- 
nolitical enemies of the old ‘hero of San 
Jacinto.’ ” 








Balzac, being asked to explain an ab- 
struse passage in one of his books, frankly 
owned that it had no meaning at all. 
“You see,” sald he, ‘‘for the average 
reader, all that is clear seems easy ; and 
if I did not sometimes give him a compli- 
cated and meaningless sentence, he would 
think he knew as much as myself. But, 
when he comes upon something that he 
cannot comprehend, he rereads it, puzzles 
over it, takes his head between his hands, 
and glares at it, and, finding it {rapossible 
to make head or tal! of it, says, ‘ Great 
ray Balzac! He knows more than I 

oY” 








Those who preach, lecture, declaim, or sing, will 
and do find Hale’s Honey of “orehuund and Tar the 
speediest restorative of the voice in cases of hoarse- 
ness. It also cures a and sore throat rapidly 
and ee Sold all Druggists at 25 cts, 
ov cts., and §1. 


Glenn’s Sulphar Soap heals and beantifies, 25c. 
GermanCorn Remover killsCorns, Bunions,25a 
Hill’s Hair and Whisker Dye—Black & Brown, Sc. 





Pike’s Toothache Drops curein) Minute, 25a, 


OLD AGE. 





THE GOMING MAN, 


| Among the many attainments which we 
may reasonably expect the coming man to 
| possess, will be a perfect knowledge of 
the human system. He will also have a 
thorough appreciation of the importance 
of Ayer’s Pills, as a means of keeping th 


} tl ident! | system in a healthy condition, and of their 
been, more than once, ¢ ently pre- 
4 4 once, confidently pr power to cure Dyspepsia, Liver Com- 


righ Phe practical thing to consider | pisint, and Sick Headache. Wm. Tw 
, however, the prolongation of life by | rant, Alexandria, Va., writes: “Being a 

. iley Less 2C1N) i 

proper care of the health, one of the victim of that horrible disease, Dyspepsia 
best means of maintaining which is the | 7 gecided totrv Aver’s Pills In items an 
ocensional use of Ayer’s Pills. 8. C. my appetite returned, and, by exercisiny 
Bradburn, Worthington, Mass., says: a little care in the selection of my food [ 


*Ayer’s Pills 
Pills are could eat a hearty meal and not feel 


remedy for sick headache, arising from D : ST R E Ss E D. 


an impure state of the stomuch, and are | I now rejoice in a renovated system. and 
the mildest and best purgative in the my health is restored.” 
world. They were first recommended to’ Eglon, W. Vu., writes: “I think very 
ae, by my mother, thirty years ago.” highly of Ayer’s P*)!s, and use no others. 
Mrs. J. G. Smith, Campbelltown, Ga.,' They cured me of Dyspepsia.” W. E. 
says: “IT have been cured of Rheumatism, | Quivey, Jackson, Mich., writes: “Ayers 
and am now enjoying good health, through | Pills are the best thing I ever found 1 
the use of Ayer’s Pills. I am_ nearly | Sick Headache.” M. J. Mead, Sr., Can- 
seventy years of age.’ Mark Johnson, !ton, Ind., writes: “Ayers Pills have 
Monterey, Mexico, says: “I have used | afforded me great relief from Liver Com- 
Ayers Pills for the past thirty years, and plaint, of fifteen years’ standing, and from 
um satisfied that I should not now be alive Constipation. I was 
had it not been for these Pills. By using 
them I have been enabled to avoid the TR oO U B L E D 
emg err nae ome wearer 
nagar ’ : ’ *y SAYS: after eating, and general Nervous Prostra- 
“Aver’s Pills gave me quick and tion. I now feel like a new man, all 
HAPPY RELIEF owing to a few boxes of Ayer's Pills.“ 
from bilious und sick headaches, I have | JOhn C. Bobenreith, Elgin, Ill., writes: 
now used them for two years, with in- |” I was troubled, for some months, with 
creasing satisfaction.” M. V. Watson, }® disordered liver, and began to fear an 
152 Stute st., Chicago, Tll., says: One enlargement. After using only one box 
year ago I was induced to try Ayer’s of Ayers Pills I am entirely cured.” 
Pills as a remedy for Indigestion, Con- J. Tabor, M. D., Jefferson, Penn., writes: 
stipation, and Headache, from which I |” I have prescribed 
had been a great sufferer. I found the 9 4 
action of these Pills easy, and obtained 
prompt relief. In continuing their use, a | A er S Pills 
single Pill, taken after dinner, has been 
ul the medicine I have required. <Ayer’s! jn cases of Dropsy, as well as for many 
Pills have beneiited me more than all the | abdominal disorders, and their use hus 
medicines ever before tried.” D.T. Sum-| been attended with excellent results.” 
mers, P. M., Wayside, Kans., says: “ My 
wife suffered, for several years, with Cos- 
tiveness ‘and Sick Headache. She was | Prepared by Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowel, 
completely cured by using Ayer’s Pills.” | Mass., U. S. A. 


Slow Man’s Lease of Life may be 
Lengthened. 

The possibility of prolonging life has 
commanded the serious attention of emi- 
nent scientists, and the discovery of 
some compound or elixir capable of pre- 
venting or suspending physical decay, has 


THE BEST 


Jon Slaubuugh, 


For sale by all Druggists. 












Bed To LADIES. em nC HINE. 


Rugs, Tidies, Hoods,Mitte 
Greatest inducements ever of- Sent by etait. fu He ifr ractic sa ‘1. 
fered. Now's your howe be etup AGENTS WANTED. Man’fra 
orders for our celebrated Tens Stamped Rug Patterns on Burlap. 
and Coffees,and secure 8 beauti- 


Beware of infringements. Send 
ful Gold Band orMoss Rose Chin: forcircular. E. ROSS & CO., Toledo, Ohio. , 


SURE Ti DEAF 
ww THE 

ack’s Patent Improved Cushioned Ear Drars 
?ERFECTLY RESTORE THE et gegen 
ind perform the worl: of the Natural Drum. Alw 
in position, but invisible to others and comfortabie ” 
re} to wear. All Conversation and even whi spers heard 
P pte distinctly. We refer to tho se usin them. Send for 
LUBURG MFG oD. anu. sono PHILA. ry Nustrated book with testimonials tree, Address, F. 





ComPaNy 


Tea Set, or Handsome Decoratev 
Gold Band Moss Rose Dinner Set, or Gold Band Moss 
Doogeated Toilet Set. foe t full articulare address 
THE GREAT A N TEA CO., 
P. Oc bos 2a urs pian wins ww Yok rk, 








Lig WONDERFUL 


G CHAIR, 


Labe aE ye Smoking, Rectinin 
and Invalid C ry r Combined, 


Price, $7 














UISCOX, 863 Broa way. "3 3 tion this paper, 
ENTS WANTED FOR que 


“RONG THE WEAN,” siidiebi debi s 


Or" New Pictorial H History of the Life and and RAFRESS who was deaf twenty eight years. 
Times of Pioncer Heroes and Heroines of America. Treasea by most of the noted specialists of the 
By Cow. TripLett. 200 Superb Engravings. Covers av witb no benefit. Cured himself in three 
the 3 Eras pioneer prog ress (1) Alleghenies to Missis- — a po Age me a a 

) 2 s Rock @ 3 . y c nt 3 . om 
A ne esl ta peers | Bsatment™ Lddrese T'S PAGE, 1 Haat 2h Se 
Gallery. Adventures in Forest, Plains, Mountains New York City. 

Vutsells everything. Slarge editions sold in 7 
months. 742 pages. Price $2. 75. Send for terms, 
description, *‘ Extracts from A nw reports,” etc., 

hompson Pub. Co., St. Louls or N. ¥. city 


Ww NTED frre county Co voll our 











PISO’S CURE FOR 





CURES WHERE A 
= Best Congh Oy ree, Tastes gc 


oods. Salary $75 per Month and Expenses. n time. Sold by druggists. 
anvassing Outfit and Particulars FREE, 


Stranpaup Sriver-Wanre Co., Boston, Mass. 


AGENTS wanted for “The History of 
Me ge ge ”" by Abbott. A 
grand chance. A ibook at the popular price of 
$1.75. Liberal commen The religious papers mention it 
as one of the few great religious works of the world. 
Greater success never known by agents. Terms free. 
Srinson & Co., Publishers, Portland, Maine. 


A MONTH & BOARD for 3 live Young 
Men or Ladies. in each count 
ODOR 
Wn WAbilst ses ® 
er| Air-tight Joint. 


Ado 
P. W. ZIEGLER & CO., Philadelphia. 
Gas. No Toilet Set.| Best ever m 


60 Fancy Pictures and 2% elegant No Pump. No Sew . 
CARDS :: Hidden Nae Edge, Suk Fri ade. 
Prt “aa etc. ngster, Nos.48 & 50 d No, 706 
zzzle, and 8 parlo’ x ash St., wn st PHILA, “nroatway, Wy York. 2 


games, all for ¥ sents Game of Authors 10 pn 
ARD CO., Clintonville, Conn. 




















HALE & KILBURN’S Fortis BEDS 


tand Pre-eminent the world over. Greatest 
Tarte. Richest Designs, BEST Adjusted. 
Most ple. Neat. Cheap. Laxuriou: 
Also EXTENSIVE MAKERS of the 
FURNITURE A a. 
our? ERVO 





















Catalogue, 104 kindly mention this 
{ TBO EHS, in New Styles, Embossed, Hidden 
Name, Gold Edge, Transparent, etc.,ete.. of 
latest ony ib ote. and lowest prices. 50 samples with E j bs 
name < 7” ‘Topp DD CARD Co., cu ntonville », Conn. . 


ported Birthday Card sent LIQUID GLUE “) 


Is goad thousands of first class Manufacturers 
Broiany' be Dy whose in other will send wa the and Mec ery on their best work. Received 
parents’ addresses. Also @ handsome Dia- GOLD MED a. Landa Dest Pusmounend drenges 
mond Dye Sample Card to the mcr fesich ae Cee pom of dealer who does no! f 





much valuable information. th five 2c stamps for SAMPLE CAN 
Richardson & Co., Burlington, 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION, 





To thoroughly 
cleanse and purify 
garments without 
injury, they must 
be boiled to dis- 
solve the oily ex- 
udations of the 
skin, and loosen 
the dirt, when 
both can easily be 
removed by using 
a mild but effective 
soap, like the 
“Ivory” (993445 % 
pure). Washing 
Compounds and 
Soap recommend- 
ed to be used i 
cold water, to save 
labor, fuel, etc., are 
highly chemical- 
led, and are so 
strong that they 
attack and destroy 
any fabric they are 
used on. 


Free of charge. A full size cake of Ivory Soa 
will be sent to any one whocan he get it of their 
grocer, if six two- pont stamps, to pay pos , are 
sent to Procter & Gamble, Cincinnati. Please 
mention this paper. 


WANTS. 


(Cards of not more than ten lines (agate measui¢) 
will be inserted in this covumn for subscribers unit, 
Sor fifteen cente per line.) 


A Siteation as Seamstress or Companion, or 
would devote a part of her time to other light 
duties. Good recommendations given and re- 
quired. Address M., P. O. Box 88, Tolland, 
Conn. 

A qualified Proof-Reaser desires position. Ad- 
dress B. M., care Christian Union. 























A Lady would like a position as companion, 
governess for young children, or as housekeeper 
in asmall family. First-class references. Ad- 
dress Lock Box 287, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


James M’Creery & Co, 


Offer at the Holiday Counter 2,250 
Dress Lengths at $175 to $6 per 
pattern. Also, two lines of heavy 
all-wool Diagonals, 46 “inches wide, 
at 40c. and 50c. per yard. worth 75 
cents, 

800 Embroidered Robes in sure ¥, 


for Dinner and Reception Drer 
at very reasonable prices. 
gs o 


—_- ? 


RD 
gs 2 
NEW YORK. 3 con 
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ARTISTIC ~ 


WALL AND CEILING 
DECORATIONS 


Now on exhibition at our Fifth Avenue Retail 
Branch (cor. of th Street). The most extensive 
display of Wall and Ceiling Paper Decorations that 
bas ever been submitted to the public of New York. 
It includes not only our own new line of Wall 
Papers, but carefully selected specimens of the 
most esteemed manufactures of Foreign Nations. 


es 
Mallee, 


Over 2300 New Designs, in all styles, Anctent and 

Modern, can be seen in actual use at our Fifth Av- 
enue Branch, 
It provides a covering for walis and ceilings, hav- 
ing the design in relief ; it is water-proof and prac 
ticably indestructible. It is a sure protection from 
all external damp, and has valuable sanitary prop 
erties, which appear to cover every requisite for a 
perfect wall and ceiling covering. 


FR. BECK & CO., 
FIFTH AVENUE RETAIL BRANCH: 
Corner of Fifth Avenue and 30th Street. 


MANUFACTORY AND RETAIL DE- 
PARTMENT: 
Cor. Seventh Avenue and 29th St., New York, 
N. B.—Estimates for Interior Decorations promptly 
furnished, presenting the bighest artistic effects 
within the limits of judicious expenditure. 


It Stands at the Head, 


Tae Licut-RUNNING 


“DOMESTIC.” 


The pioneer in all improvements. 
Has the best set of attachments. 














Its exclusive bent wood furniture is light, 





LEADING SCHOOLS. 


“us - vee Y COLLRGE AND 
Dao’ Riven» INSTITU c=. College 
pe .. Cn raduating courses in Music and 








opens January 4. Send for Catalogu: 
AE FLACK’ A. AB, President. 


ROCKLAND COLLECE, 
NYACK-ON-THE-HUDSON, N. Y. 


asic and’ Art gorciaiting. Mo lsat fo Enter at 
BANNISTER 
ASSAR COLLEGE, P 


FOR THE LIBERAL EOUC CATION F WOMEN, 
with oocmpestetenegpCousen, Schools of Painting and 
Music, Astronomical pe ert Et ofthe 


Helae Lad eg chaaieee | 
oar ator an ee eet at reent ad why 
WHEATON FEMALE SEMINARY. 


HE winterterm will commence WEDNESDAY, 
Jan. 6, 1886. Send fora catalogue to Miss A. E 
STANTON, Norton, Masa. 


STEINWAY |= 


—— TRIUMPH AT LONDON, 1885 
AND GOLD MEDAL OF INTERNATIONAL IN 
GRAND GOLD 
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MEDAL BY THE SOCIETY Ov ARTS “BEST 
PIANOS AND SEVERAL MERITORIOUS AND USK 
YUL INVENTIONS.” 


Weareroome: Steiaway Hall. New Vork. 





Those answering an Advertisement wilt 
confer a favor upon the Advertiser and 
Publisher by stating that they saw th 
Advertisement in The Christian Union. 


beautiful, and most durable. 

Does all varieties of work, from simple prac- 
tical sewing to the finest and most elab- 
orate embroidery. 

It is the recognized standard of excellenee 
among Sewing Machines. 

[t leads ; all others tollow. 

Address for illustrated circular, 


Domestic Sewing Machine Co., 


NEW YORK. 
EMBROIDERY SILK AT HALF PRICE. 


We are now offering the remnants, odds and ends, 
of our Fall work, at Factory, consisting of besuti- 
Sui galore, nei not less than one yard in le , all 
at # cents a: ounce, about ten colors in each 
We cal] it Waste Embroiae New 
K on Art Needlework and Knitting. Trtce, 10 
Send FPost-office Order or }ostal Note to 
"| eee BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG CO., 
SILK MANUFACTURERS, 


261 Market St,, Phila, 469 B’way. N.Y. 


UNMOUNTED 


lieaaaubpnitrcnne 
ig —— Bt yg A 


for cauaiogus and subplensent ot over Seaee 


‘oor Lg | PUOTOORAPE co,, 
338 Washivston &t.. Becton, Mass 


ibley’s Tested Seed 











ee eatthAM Bi ticgtion. got @e ke 
Roouzstza, N. re yA. a 





hoVisiteth the Fatherless and 





Widow in their Affliction,” 


RH. MACY & CO. 


14th ST., SIXTH AVE., and 13th 8T., 
NEW YORE. 





GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS 





rior silk needlework, new eons 


eg SALE OF LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S 


MUSLIN 


° UNDERWEAR, 


ALL OF OUR OWN MANUFACTURE AND DE- 
SIGN. OUR PRICES ARE THE LOWEST IN 
THE COONTRY. 


RARE BARGAINS IN 


LINENS 


AND HOUSEKEEPING GOODS, OUR OWN DIRECT 
IMPORTATION, 





UNAPPROACHABLE BARGAINS IN 


Black and Colored 


Silks and Dress Goods. 


OUR PRICES BELOW ALL COMPETITION. 





TREMENDOUS MARK-DOWN IN 


Suits and Cloaks, 


OUR ENTIRE STOCK AT LOWER PRICES THAN 
EVER BEFORE KNOWN. 





SPECIAL CARE GIVEN TO MAIL ORDERS. 


R. H. MACY & CO. 
DUPLICATE 332222: 
WEDDING =m 
PRESENTS. v= ss 
J.H. JOHNSTON, 


verware, Old Gold, 
15) Bowery, cor. Broome S8t., 





Bronz 8, &c. 
Diamonds and 





GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS'S COCOA. 


BREAKFAST. 


“By a thorough knowledge of the netural laws 
which Lad the o caret! applicatio of digestion and ae 
of the fine r- 


tion, and a erento 
ties of aan oven ted r. Rope has provided 
our breakfast tables Cube a delice ty davered bev- 


erege whieh ™ m*y save Us many heey? doc i ed bills. 

It is by the judicious use of such articles of diet that 

oy. - mn may be gradusliv bul't up until 

e pouge to resist every tendency to disense. 

subtle maladies ar. Nusting arvund us 

- a attack wherever there is a weak point. 

We may e: Ry many A fatal shaft by keeping our. 

selves well fortified with pu’e blood and a properly 

nourished frame.”—{Civil Service 

Made simply witn Speen water or — Sold 

only in half-poupd tins by Grocers, labeled t: 


JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic thea 
des chemists, 


House 





Furnishing. 


OROOKERY, 
OHINA, GLASS, 
OOOKING UTENSILS, 
BRASS..’FIRE GOODS. 


Lewis & Conger, 


601 AND 603 SIXTH AVE., 
1338 AND 1340 BROADWAY, N. Y 





Those answering an Advertisement wilt 
tonfer a favor upon the Advertiser and 





Publisher by stating that they saw the 
Advertisement in The Christian Unton.- 





VoL 82, No. 26. 


OFFICE OF THE 


‘ATLANTIC, 
Mutual Insurance Company, 


New York, January th, 1885. 

The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the 

Company, submit the following Stament of its 
affairs on the 81st December, 1884: 
Premiums on Marine Risks from 1s% 
7, 1884, to 3ist December, 

SE. 4. hove +, Cihehbemanes << ddunares '$3, 958, 089 44 
Premiums on Policies not marked 

off ist January, 1884............... 1,447,766 70 


Total Marine Premiums............. $5,408,796 14 


Premiums marked off from 1st Jan 
xe? ald during th December, 1884, "$4,066,271 oO 





“eame pe ri od.. . . $2,109,919 20 
Returus of Pre a 

miums 

Expenses... rer; 789 40 





The Company has the foliowing assets, viz : 
United States and State of New 
Jock Stock, City, Bank and other 


ks 685 00 
Loans secured by Stocks, and other- sci 


MD cvesnndl s0¢siiiitin shia hernias 2,005,100 00 
Real Estate and he due the 

Company, oe eae ae Tae 440,000 00 

pera ny Ley otes & Bills Thesetibie. 1,454,959 73 

J6 0d Jh6e cevecdsose 261,544 65 

BURNED + >. vecovnde Stevens «+... $12,988,289 38 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding cer- 
titicates of profits will ante — na the holders 
thereof, or their ives, on and 
after Tuesday, the ird ¢ at Fet = y Dake. 

The outstanding certificates of the of 1880 
will be redeemed and to "he hans thereof, 
4 ty y= yt esertatives, on and after Tuee- 

ef Febru next, from which 
pm uit interest thereon will cease. The certifi 
tg produced at time of payment, and 
be “fividend of Forty per cent. is declared on 
the net earned premiums of the Company, for the 
year endin, - Re December, 1008, Ay which oor 
tificates issued on and afte 


Fifth of Muy next. 

















By order of the Board, 
J. H OHAPMAN, Secretary. 
TRUSTEES. 

J.D. JO! RDMUND W. CORLIES, 
tminLES DENNIS, ADOLPRE LEMOYN 
W. H. H. MOORE, ROBERT B MINTU 
JAMES LOW CHAS, HMA 
DAVID WILLIAM BRYCE, 
GORDON W. BURNHAM, JOHN ELLIOTT, 
4 A RAVEN JAMES G. DE FORFST, 

WM. STURGIS, CHAS. D. LEVER} 
GENJAMINH- FIELD, THOS. B. CODDINGTON, 
J HORACE K. THURSER, 
HORACE GHA. WiLLiAM DEGROOT, 
WILLIAM E, DODGER, JOHN L. RIKE 
WILLIA Lo MACY, N. DENTON 8M 
CA HAND, GEOKGE BLISs, 
Witla Phy toes H. WE Wik Lia wD MORGAD. 
SEAR Sa eee Pe 


we 


JOHN D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President, 
W. H. H. MOORE, 24 Vico-Pres't, 
A, A. RAVEN, 38d Vico-Pres't. 


Connecticut General 
Life Insurance 


Company, 
HARTFORD, Conn. 


This Company is- 
sues Policies upon the 
Life and Endowment 
Plans, in all well ap- 
proved forms. 

It offers unquestion- 
ed security, prudent 
management, and a 
liberal policy. Agents 
wanted. 


T. W. RUSSELL, Prest. 
F. V. HUDSON, Secy. 


KNABE 











PIANOFORTES. 
Tone, Touch b Workmanship an Durability, 





No: Ba 
it Nos 204 @D No. d 206 Weat Baidinors 8 er. 





